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The Regular Selling Price for This Work, Complete in Twelve 
Volumes, Bound in Rich Silk Cloth and Stamped in Gold is $30.00. 


OUR PRICE tion to norrtac iwstrucror ONLY $16.00 


Payable $1.00 WITH ORDER and 5c a day ($1.50 monthly) for 300 days. 





On back cover of this issue we give a full description of this magnificent work with testimonials from some who 
. . have bought it. The books must be seen and examined to be fully appreciated. 

EVERY PROGRESSIVE TEACHER should have these books, This offer of ours presents an unusually good op- 
posvunty, to secure them oneasy terms. Turn to page seven at once and read more aboutit. Sign the order blank 
and mail to us without delay—we will forward the books immediately so you can have the use of them while pay- 
ing for them on our easy payment plan, 


1901 i The Instructor Publishing Company. Dansville, N. ¥. 
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Are You Making Plans for 
Advancement 


during the coming year, or are you content toremain where you are? Are you. suited 
with your present position, certificate, salary and education, or do you wish to spend 
your spare moments—moments that would otherwise be wasted—in a way that will 
insure you a higher grade certificate, prepare you to pass a more difficult examina- 
tion, prepare you to occupy a better position at a better salary, and prepare you to 
do your daily work better ? 

The American Correspondence Normal of Dansville, N. Y., by means of its courses 
by mail, have during the past eleven years helped over 25,000 persons to prepare for 
examination, for better work in the school room, for better certificates and better 
positions at better salaries. Nearly all of these persons have pursued the courses by 
devoting merely spare time in study, while engaged in teaching or other work. 

On the posts of the ‘‘gateway’’ you will notice the names of the different courses 
in which we giveinstruction. We have not space here to describe the different courses, 
but our 72-page catalog containing a complete description of our work, together with 
a partial list of our students of last year, and hundreds of testimonials from our stu- 
dents, will be sent upon receipt of request. Please writein what particular Course you 
are interested. 


& FOR WHOM DESIGNED & 


FOR THE PUPIL preparing or expecting to teache FOR THE YOUNG 
TEACHER who is not as fully prepared for his work as he should be. FOR 
THE TEACHER who is prevented from having a better school and larger salary 
by lack of proper training. _FOR ANY TEACHER who feels the need of a thorough 
review in certain studies and needs a systematic method of going at it, FOR ANY 
ONE who desires to improve his education and has a little spare time to devote to 
reading and study. FOR ANY ONE who desires a complete business education 
in Book-keeping, Commercial Law, Commercial Arithmetic, Correspondence, etc. 


a — 


The cost of a Course by mail with us is not more than 
one-tenth of the cost of a course at school, while our 
students claim that the benefits are equal. &% B% #& 
Send for catalog to-day. 
Special Rates to all who enroll during the month of 
September. 


American Correspondence Yormat 
Box B. ¥# Dansville, New York. 
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Hinps & NoBLE, New York City 

I would like to see the books I have checked 
below. “You ‘may’send them to me ostpaid with the 
understanding that I will pay for any that I wish to 
keep. Jf J should desire to return any of these books 
to you, I am at liberty to do so. 





PRICE 


*Best Methods of Teaching in Country Schools $1.25 

*Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching 1. 

*Mistakes in Teaching (How to Correct Them). 1, 
200 Lessons Outlined in Arith., -» Eng. Gram., 






U. S. Hiss, and Physiology 1.25 
Roark’s Outline of Pedagozy 16 

Ethics for High Schools (A New Text Book) 1.00 © 
Character Building (Coler) 1.00 
*Gordy’s New Psychology is 
_goth Century Educational Problems 00 
*How to Become Quick at Figures 1.00 
A New Speller (Send for a sample copy) 25 
*Punctuation Mastered in Twelve Lessons 25 
; Composition Writing Made Easy 15 
1 “J zooo Composition Subjects ‘ 2 
At eH Common Errors in Writing and Speaking (Ellis) 50 
Ey sey #001 Questions and Answers on English Grammar __.50 
nk 7 cig Recent Civil Service Exam’n Ques. with Answers 2.00 
Nay Baa *Craig’s New Common School Ques. Book wzth A xs. 1.50 
* Sherrill’s New Normal Question Book with Ans. 1.60 
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ae 
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*Henty’s New High School Ques. Book with Ans. -1.50 
Southwick’s Quizzism and Its Key 1.00 
rooo Recent Examination Questions . 80 

*Completely Parsed Czsar—Vergil, each £0 
Business for Boys and Girls (60 Profitable Occupa- 


Lag A 
*Smith’s New Class Register 
We have placed a star against the books that are 


having a very /arge sale, Sendfor the list of Speak- 
ers, Dictionaries and Translations that we publish. 
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1,00 
50 








Name 





Official Position 


Address 








Hinps & Nose, New York City 

DEAR Sirs :—You may send me Zostpaid the books 
I have checked below... I wish to inspect them with a 
view to introducing them into my classes. 

If I do not introduce the books, but wish to 
keep them I will pay you the introduction price. Z/ J 
should introduce them I will consider the copies sent, 
to be presented to me, to be used as desk copies. 

$ 25 
25 


ANewSpeller . .« 2 « « 

Punctuation Mastered in Twelve Lessons 4 
5 
00 


Dewey’s Lessonson Manners . . 
Dewey’s Lessonson Morals. . . 
Ethics for High Schools (A New Text Book) 
Roark’s Outline of Pedagogy . . - 
Gordy’s New pty md gen etarte 
Stout’s Manual of Psychology . . . 
Mackenzie’s Manualof' Ethics . . . 
Hoch & Bert’s New Beginner’s Latin Book 
sew wel Shortest Road toCe#sar. . 
risbee’s New Beginner’s Greek Book 
Wilhelm Tell, with Vocabulary 
The Scholars’ A BCof Electricity . 
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A Text Book on Letter Writing. .  . . 
Composition Writing Made Easy ey teu > 16 
Business for Boys and Girls (50 Profitable Occupa- he 


t ° . . . . e ° 
1001 — and Answers on U. S. History . 50 
Book poping Blanks (Adapted to any text) Vai set 4 


1000 Mythological Characters Briefly Described 7 

1000 Classical Characters Briefly Described . 15 
Fenno’s New Science and Art of Elocution . 1.25 
A Ten Weeks’ Course in Elocution (Coombs) . 1.25 
How to Use the Voice in Reading and Speaking 1.25 
How to Gesture (Ott) . 0 Sa LIae ecemipins ¥ 4 15 
A New Parliamentary Manual (Palmer) .  . 5 
Three-Minute Readings for Girls (Davis). . 1.00 
A Well-Planned Course in Reading (Le Row) . 7. 


Smith’s New Class Register  aeskte ase 


When you send the books I would be glad to have 
you enclose any testimonials you have received from 
teachers who have made a practical test of the books 


in the class room. . 
Name 
Official Position 
Address 











Hinps & NoBLe, New York City. 

I would.like to see the books I have checked 
below: “You may send them subject to my approval, 
with the understanding that I will pay for any that I 
wish to keep. Should I desire to return any of the 
books to you, I am at liberty to do so, 











PRICE 
Pieces that Have Taken Prizes. ». .» « $1.25 
New Pieces that Wii/ Take Prizes . . « 125 
Pieces for Every Occasion. . . « « 1.25 
*A Well-Planned Course in Reading (Le Row). 1.00 
1001 Questions and Answersin Reading. . 50 
*How to Use the Voice in Reading and Speaking 1.25 
*A Ten Weeks’ Course in Elocution (Coombs) . 1.25 
*Fenno’s New Science and Artof Elocution . 1.28 
*How to Gesture(Ott), . . « « -« AY) 
*A New Parliamentary Manual (Palmer) . | , 6 
Pros and Cons (Questions Fully Discussed) . 1.530 
Commencement Parts (Urations, Essays, etc., . 1.50 
Three-Minute Declamations for College Men . 1.00 
*Three-Minute ReadingsforGirls . . . 1,00 
Handy Pieces to Spea o ie 8 ettitigs 50 
Acme Declamation Book . oe hin, wey 50 
New Dialogues and ~—_ et as Om cial’ 1.60 
Going to College (7he benefits derived, we 50 
*Business for Boys and Girls (50 Profitable u- 
pations) .. «= eng fitigerityas.¢ 1.00 
*Common Errors in Writing and Speaking (Ellis) 50 
*Punctuation Mastered in Twelve ns ° -% 
1000 Composition Subjects. . 6 vibe 25 
*Composition Writing Made oe Derk’ 5 
Henry’s = School Question k ihe 1.50 
Songs of A// the Colleges . 4 409908. 6 1.50 
Smith’s Vew Class Register ort yt 1) 





The books starred * are being used in many 
Schools as 7ext Books or for Supplementary Reading. 
Send for the list of Dictionaries and Translations that 


we publish. 













Name 








Official Position. ...---0--eveversnevrsseneersnssnnereeerecteees 






Address 











Our 15°Cent Bargain Cable 


Hinds &* Noble, 4 Cooper Institute, New York City 
TITLE OF BOOK 


indrews’ Latin Lessons... .cscccccccccccecccscccccece 
f sarnes’ Short Studies in English eeccccccceeeesecoccoe 
Soise’s Greek Prose Composition...cccccsccescecvcece 
De Rougemont’s Deutschland........seeeesessesccece 
Donaldson’s Methods of Teaching Composition ,,.... 
Hf ior eatery 2 ly er. Metlae aa ae 

Edwards’ Analytical eaders............63, .90, 1, 
Fasnacht’s Progressive French Course, 2d Year....... 

Gilmour's 4 Reader ,.cccccccscccesssscccseees - 
Greene’s Introduction to English Grammar, 
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Public School Latin Primer ....... wbevdcoccces 
uakenbos’ Illustrated Lessons in Our Language..... 
rt: Higher Arithmetic............+. 
Robinson’s Complete Arithmetic, Pt. 2(Fish)........ 
Roscoe’s Elementary Lessonsin Chemistry........... 
Sanders’ Union 4-5-6 Reader. ......0+0++0+0+-90, 1.08, 
Sill’s Lessons in English,........sscsccccsccssesesecee 
smith’s Princi ia Latina, OMe vevccsvecsecseseccsese 
students’ Smaller History of England,........seccese 
Prue & Dickinson's Our Republit......2.... sso. 
Watson's 6 Reader ....is.ccccnceseccisceciscccccceese 
\. elsh & Greenwood’s El: 
Wheeler’s Second Lessons ia Numbers.,..... 
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Webster-Franklin’s6 Reader ..,...esescicesess 
Appieton’s Numbers Applied......cciyessseccesvsecee 
Belfield’s Revised: Model Elementary Arithmetic. .:... 
utier’s (| SPPPreeerreris TILT Tree eee Terre rrr r iy mae 
Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic—Revised,..... ves. 
Cooley’s Elements of Natural Philosophy... ......e000 
Fiokhe Aricieeante He ines cay rcronenenenanastne 
ish’s Arithmeti oO. i) vcccccccccccvepecece 
Hagar's Element Ari nas SPARRO REDSL en =p 
{rent nation and a ves me 5 MOM oss seeeece 
ill’s Ist ns in i and Narcotics,...s.ee 
Powell's Howto Write,-cocseesrccosoerent 
The above books are all in good serviceable conditi: 
some new, some shelf-worn, some second-hand, "Postage 
extra, Sendcashwithorder, Mention Bargain Table. 
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Our 20-Lent Bargain Cable 


Hinds & Noble, 4 Cooper Institute, New York Cite 
No, of TITLE OF BOOK Publishers 
Allinson’s Greek Prose.....s1:--scesssvesseveseceoee  F 00 


Barnes’ Elements of Algebra (Ficklin) .......scsssece 
Bellows’ Elements of Ceeety veneeetccsenresne 100 





Berard’s U. S. History (Bush)..... hee 00.9900 669.09 680 onsen 
Boyd’s Composition and Rhetoric.....secccssesscceee  .90 
Bradbury-Eaton’s Elemen Algebra ...cc..ssecccce 90 
Brandt’s German Grammar (286 pp.) ......eseeseceecs 1.25 
Brown’s Physiology RO TNO s..; oc anenccs acne Ome 
Bullion’s Greek Grammar ,.........sssesceseesssescces 1.28 
Butler SE. MEGGE oo ccccsdsccscodcccsinumvdsccevevete: “60 
Colton’s New Introductory Geography .,...........-.  .60 


oe Natural Philosophy ..........e00+++ 
Daniell’s Exercises in Latin Prose Co iti 
Eliot & Storer’s Ely, Manual of Chemistry 
Gilman’s Ist Scope in English Literature, , 
Gillet & Rolfe’s ily. Natural Philosophy. 






saeee 


Goodrich’s Pictorial U.S, History,...... 4 

Harkness’ Introduction to Latin Compioltion. eos lie 
Higuingen's SRROUCOT Bie Wp safc. occ ues casey s ceannde] ae 
Hooker’s Natural History .......ceccesesce--secasecee 00 
Hunt’s Principles of Hygiene .....0c00+0s.00.....0.0, 90 
Hutchinson’s Laws of Health ........ccccecceocceesse 68 
Kellogg & Reed’s English Language ,................. .60 
Lincoln’s Hygienic Physislogy ..........e0cc0000ss..0 80 
fy meer Strong 7 | Reader ae es cocesacaseses 60 

onteith's sicaland Intermediate Geography..... 1. 

Normal 8 Music Reader for Unchanged Voices adn , *) 


Parker & Watson’s 4-5 ‘Reader,..........esessseree7, 
Potter’s New Ely. Geog, (Teachers’ Edit.j.... 77°", 
Prince’s Arith, by Grades (Teachers’ Manual), 
Scudder’s History of U.S. .........s000es 
S less & —-? Astronomy (801 pp.) 


S ing’s Introduction to Bot 
Tethers History of US 
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White’s First in Greek (286 pp. 

uackenbos’ U, S, History.....ss.sseeree 

ndrews & Stoddard’s Latin Grammar,,,, 
Eclectic Complete Bookkeeping...........cs0ccccess,, BO 
Eichberg’s New High School Music Reader...,.......  .94 
Emerson’s Morning Hour..........csssseeeses....,, 60 
Fasquelle’s Colloquiate French Reader..,.............. .90 
Graves’ School Hymnary.......sss00ssseecsessecscs, 60 
Hooker's New Physiology.......scccsoccssessecccsess | 120 
enee tt Lewontin Pe igettsteseeesessee nes :. 1,00 
erl’s Composition an eM tics eentesh chsdeciewbad 
Martin’s Civil Government. ..........cssecces.0css sce a 


The above books are all in good serviceable conditi, 
Sa, en aa meat, ySeepioe 
extra, Sendcash with . Mention Bargain T: 
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Our 25-Cent Bargain Cable 


Hinds & Noble, g Cooper Institute, New York City 


No, of TITLE OF BOOK 
Copies. 
bu Allen & Greenough’s Latin Grammar (887 pp.)....... 
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1.12 

25 Anderson’s Popular U. S.—England yo t0t: 
50 ‘Arrowsmith & Whicher’s ist Laxin Ryd ag ae Oe 3% 
40 Bardeen’s Shorter Course in Rhetoric.,......... esseee 1.00 
25 Chute’s Practical Physics ,..,...... 1.12 
50 Cornell’s Intermediate Geography.... 86 
50 Dana’s Geological Story Briefly Toid 1.15 
25 Gilder. ieeve’s Latin Grammar.,.... 1.00 
50 Goodwin’s Greek Grammar (292 pp, 1.50 
50 Hill’s Principles of Rhetoric ( PP.) - .80 
25 Kellogg’s Rhetoric (276 pp. )—Eng. Literature. 1.25 
50 kyer’s Elements of Astronomy............. 1,22 
25. Olney’s El of G Win eth ettariase Qld 1.12 
80 “Ray’s Complete Algebra,........,....0000.0.,.,ccccc, 1,00 
25 Shaw's Physics by Experiment......... egescowocce i cae 
50 Gage’s Introduction to Physical Science (853 pp.)..... 1.00 
25 Hart’s Short Course in Literature ...........0..00.... 1,10 
25 Colton’s Common School Geography........ a iinidiiiad Tan 
Ey Id’s Latin Proce, Composition Tepeacas, Be cscas” a 

wser’s TAs ccccccvecsccccccseesssece . 
60 Davies’ Legendre—Bourdon... Saas mamedbae i 0 
50 Guyot’s Intermediate Geography..................... 1.00 
60 Hadley’s Greek Grammar.........- ovddousus dnbivene Aa 
60 ton’s Elements of Natural Philosophy... -- 1.00 
5 jose 's Natural History Reader 1.00 
50 Kellerman’s Elements of tany. 60 
50 Monroe’s6 Reader,,.........0. 1.00 
4 Newcomb’s College Algebra...... 3 1.80 
2 Olmsted's College Phiicsophy (Snell)..... :. 2.00 
25 Pe sys Introduction to Political Economy... -- 1.50 
25 Pujol & Van Norman’s Comp, French Class Book..... 1.60 
25 Sauveur’s Entretiens sur la Grammaire.............. - 1.50 
2% Sauveur’s Causeries Avec les Enfants—Petites Caus.. 1.07 
75 Warten’s Brief Course in Geography................. 1.00 
50 Davies’ Elements ofSurveying.......... BONO 
25 Wheeler's Elements of Field Fortification 2.20.07..." 128 
50 Cathcart’s Literary Reader.............0s0s0000...., 1.18 
85. Collott’s Dramatic French Reader (426 pp.).......... 1.08 
65 Hart * Composition aud Rhetoric (880 pp.).....,..... 1.05 
%5 Hooker’s Mineralogy and Geology ............ 90 
¢ pantie Song Collection, .......;.-sasesessceseccuss 160 

Bessey’s Botan riefer Course 3 o saateshiita 
88 Wayland’s Political Economy (OPP onc 
Jéuwshenvs 1,85 


Warren’s Physical Geography (116 pp. 
75 doz. Copy Books (Asst. Nos aod kinds) at 25c per doz. 
%6 doz. Drawing Books (Asst, Nos, and kinds) at 25c. per doz, 
The above. books are all in good serviceable conditi: 

same new, some shelf-worn, some second-hand, Pos haat 
extra, Send cash with order, Mention Bargain Table, 















In case you do not find on this list the particular books you want, write to us we are almost certain to have them and will sell them at a reduced price. If you do not possess 
a copy of our catalogue entitled “‘School Books of All Publishers at Reduced Prices’? it will pay you to send for one—we make no charge for it, 
HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers, 


4+§=6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute 






New York City. 
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e e ge ee Those desiring to add to their own libraries or who are 

Books for Libraries and Individuals. iced iio statist pleating ome 
, n 8 on 

and the following . We call special attention to the character of the books Shomeclves, their quality and our prices. By purchasing thousands of volumes 


we secure exceptional rates and give our readers the benefit. Our Complete Catalogue will be sent to any address on request. We are particularly 
place it in the hands of all interested in procuring books for school libraries. It contains many high grade sud higher priced books not here listed. 


s@p~ Always order by series and number. 


Standard Series 





































rablan 575 20,090 S.eagues under tne Sea, verne 
rea} Adams Beder George Eliot 576 Uarda, George Ebers Kipl > 

, Comprises 50 Titles, are wellmade 455 Alice, Bulwer-Lytton - . 577 Under the y Pan pling 

aud a marvel of cheapness. They 456 Auld Licht Idyils, J. M. Barrie ps Ry BA io 
. . are well printed on a medium grade of 4 Aaet Prene, ae N. Carey 580 Water Witch, J. F. Cooper 

Paper and are neatly bound in 459 Beaurand Mystery, Fhe, Greville . ’ Publisher’s price per volume $ .50 

cloth, assorted colors, with new artistic oy eed sag Rudyard Kipling Our price —— ‘ 4 —. 

ign. t » A. Conan le Our price for an volumes ° 

design They are 16 mos (6x44 in. in 462 Contens, The, Bulwer-Lytton y Sar petee tor =_ 100 volumes 13.90 

size) and average nearly 400 pages per 463 Christmas Stories, Chas. Dickens will be sent prepaid 

volume. Never before was so much 464 Character, Samuel Smiles ‘Transportation is payable by purchaser or = { 

. good reading, in a substantial form, of- 465 Count Robert of Paris, Sir W. Scott if 62c. additional be sent foreach dozen. See note at bottom o 
ae = fered for so little money, — Cotetel ben ea tte next page. 
801 Toate Fabi 0 Child's His + a E yiand. Di k - ribers to either of our publications may 
‘ables in ickens . i rs to either o: 
802 Alice in Wonderland—L. Carroll 471 Courting of Dinah Shadd, k. Kipling e.g Books eS list, one or more at a time as de- 
803 Autocrat of the Breakfast Table—Oliver Wendell Holmes 472 Dolly logues, Anthony Hope e sired, at half-dozen rates (15c.a copy) if 8c, be added for mall 
804 Black Beauty—Anna Sewell 473 Dora Thorne, C. M. Braeme ing. If not a three-year subscriber, become, 4 and 0: = 
805 Book of Golden Deeds— Yonge 474 Donovan, Edna Lyall whatever books you now desire at same time, and others as you 
806 Bracebridge Hall- W. Irving 475 Duty, Samuel Smiles wish during term of subscription. NORMAL tee rule after 
$07 Browning, Robert, Poems | 476 Deersia er, The, J. Fenimore Cooper OnLy OO OF ae ete ovioets have special Dook purchas- 
e Romance--Hawthorne 477 Ernes travers, Bulwer- n “ , 
Drummond’s Addresses 478 Edmund Dantes, Alexander Dumas ing privileges extending to over 1.000 titles. 
479 English hans, Mrs. Mary J. Holmes 















809 

B10 Emerson’s Essays, Vol. I. 
$11 Emerson’s = Vol. Il. 
$22 Ev geline —H. W. Longfellow 

818 Heroes and Hero Worship—Carlyle 















EtvDueca, Vonrechirue, Ihe Works of Theodore Roosevelt 


Frankenstein, Mrs. Shelle Comprising 15 volumes, 16 mo, neatly and substantially bound 


































































480 
452 
$15 onal the Seven Gables—Nathaniel Hawthorne rs Pelix Holt. George Eliot omen in linen cloth, each i —" Ing Sereret ae | 
816 Idle Thoughts of an Idie Fellow—Jerome K. Jerome 485 First Violin, Jessie Fothergill peteng sa Geer ype 08 Ste CEES «i tise Gheat comics, Whom 
Ss lanb's tin iee Sulesare 485 Firm of Girdlestone, A Conan Doyle sterling integrity and courageous Americanism are an 
$19 Lays of Ancient Rome—Macaulay 489 Feet of Love, Aldrich _ tion to the young of our land. 
$20 Light of Asia—Sir E. Arnold 490 Fortunes of Ni ,» Sir Walter Scott 625 American Ideals. Part !. 
$21 Longfellow’s Poems 491 Grandfather's Sncae, Nathaniel Hawthorne 626 American Ideals. Part ll. 
Lowell’s Poems 492 Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 627 Wilderness Hunter 
823 Lucile—Owen Meredith 493 Gulliver’s Travels, Dean Swift + 628 Hunting the Grisly 
824 Man in Black—S. J. Weyman 494 Great E » Charles Dickens 629 Hunting Trips of a Ranchman 
$03 Paradise Lost Jonn Mion 496 Golden Butterfiy, Besant and fic tus’ 
se -Jo ilton n y> nt ice ough .. 
$27 Paradise Regained—John Milton 497 Hard Times, Charles Dickens ¥ : WINN’ WEST SERIES. Comprising the following 
$28 Poe’s Poems— Edgar Allan Poe 498 He: Esmond, W. M. Thackeray . cen A anes volume complete in itself: 
$29 Prince of the House of David—Professor Ingraham 499 Her Love, C. M. Braeme 632 The Spread of English-Speaking Peoples 
830 Prue and I—G. W. Curtis 500 Hardy Norseman, Edna Lyall 633.In the Current of the Revolution 
831 Rab and His Friends—Dr. J. Brown 501 Handy Andy, Samuel Lover 634 The War in the Northwest 
$32 Reveries of a Bachelor—Ik Marvel 502 Homestead on the Hillside, The, Mrs. Mary J. Holmes 635 The Indian Wars, 1784-1787 
$33 Representative Men—Emerson 503 Haunted Chamber, The Duchess St. Clair and Wayne 
834 Scarlet Letter— Hawthorne 504 Henriette, Francois Co; 4 Louisiana and ‘Airen Burr 
$35 Sesame and Lilies—John Ruskin . 505 Iv: bir. Walter Beort 638 Naval War of 1812. Vol. I. 
836 Ships that the Night—Beatrice Harraden 506 In the Days, Edna Lyall q 639 Naval War of 1812. Vol. Il. 
337 Sign of the Four—A. Conan Do: 507 In His » C. M. Sheldon These books are sold by the publishers at 50c. but are fully as 
= pe ene ee Ae ~~ +4 — Berny, ero Fierre good as many books at double the amount. : 
340 S - of - ‘African 1 Faree#e hreiner v10 John seach eo | ert on . 4 Our price for any half-doz. $1.68 
S81 Study in Scariet—A. Conon Doyle 512 Kenelm Chillingly, Bulwer-Lytton For the complete set (15 Vols.) 4.05 
= ton ‘ood Tales— Hawthorne 513 Kenilwerth, Sir Walter Scott Transportation is payable by purchaser or will be sent prepaid 
B45 Tr 5 Lamb's Eves 5 Ela. if 50c. additional be sent foreach dozen. See note at bottom of 
sé Uncle Teen cabin Mo iB. Stowe = Last Days of Pompell, Bulwer-Lytton next page. 
Boh Last Barons, Bulwer-Lytton 
Water hi 519 Last of the Mohicans, J. F. Coo Three-year subscribers to either of our pu ions may 
$49 Whittier's Poems 520 Mosses from an Old Manse, Hawthorne pu books Thom andre 2 AF ag yt A 
850 Wonder Book—Hawthorne. termi om the Floss, George fniot sired, af halfdonen mie ( & s con?) nit - mo, one a. oo 
’ eadow Brook, Mrs. - Holmes : t , and others as you 
Publisher's price per volume § .35 Violet, William Black js we He a cand of aaeeert puss, “NORMAL INSTRUCTOR costs 
Our price per dozen 1.38 524 Marius, Victor H only $1.00 for three years, THE WORLD’s EVENTS same ratt after 
ah eanaaalong tagarinennan liye Poms a6 Monte Cristo’s Daughtsr, A. Dames jun guano. 
Transportation is payable by purchaser or will be sent prepaid “pas Monte Clark, 5 Sees, 2. Dames ing pri , 
if 48c. additional be sent foreach dozen. See note at bottomof 528 Merle’s Crusade, Rosa N. e ° 
529 Natural Law in the ritual World H Drummond Great Americans 
next page. 530 Oliver Twist, Charles Dickens eon rue Stories oe 
four pagans may | Se Sd imme Le 
= ribers to either of our ns ma: . e’s ar’ 
purchase books from: above list, one or more at a time as de- | 888 Pathfinder, The, J, Fenimore Cooper Stories 
sired, at half-dozen rates (11}gc. aaa) if 6c. be added for mail- 534 J. Fenimore Cooper 
ing. If not a three-year subscriber, become one and order 535 Pilot, J. Fenimore Cooper 
whatever books you now desire at same time, and others as you 586 Paul C ,» Bulwer-Lytton 
wish during term of subscription. NorMAL INsTRrcrosR. costs 537 Prairie, J. Fenimore 
Ft ae rene: saberisers have Poca took parce, | Bil Pleate, "The, sir Walter That 
une Ist. ‘ 
ing privileges extending to over 1.000 titles. ~ Pelham, eh ha dyard Kipling 
541 Plain Tales from the Hills, Kipling 
° bis Red Rover, J. Fentme 6, 
L4 we 
Winona Series 544 Rienzi, Bul wer-Lytton “nd Never 
Be Rin! rane Su et 
130 titles of the best 12mos ever 547 Romola, George ne 
offered at 548 Romance of Marie Corelli ‘ 
SOT ear &49 Scottish Chiefs, Jane Porter Grow 
et 550 Soldiers he Ri Kipling 
| ‘This series of standard literature Hy Seif Help. Semnweet Emilie 
i! by celebrated authors is one of the oy ies 3 | nar: OS : yo i. Old 
| most complete on the market, and oedeek, rge e 
is offered at less than half regular 4 shinee — ss ered Boots ; 
| prices. These books are full 12mo 657 St. yoy tlh ot Hugo ee : —_ 
type, bound in cloth, with artistic 560 Tem: Mn i, ary J. Holmes : Declaration of Independence. 
stamping in gold and colors. It is ane Porter : ‘ : : . 
the best cheap edition ever offered, 640 Thomas Jeffersen, by Edward 8, Ellis, A. M., Author of 
and a great bargain. We commend *“The People’s Standard History of the United States,” etc. 
this list to those desiring a large : *641: James“Otis, by John Clark Ridpath, LL. D.; Author of “Rid- 
number of good, readable books in -path’s History of the United States,” ete. 
neat substantial binding for little 568 : 642 John Hanceck, by John R..Musick, Author of “The Co!um- 
ey 570 bian Historical Novels,” etc. 
fr 643 Samuel Adams, by Samuel Fallows, D. D., LL. B., Ex-Supt. 
ventures in Pekin, Chas. Hannap 678 : of Public Instruction of Wisconsin ; Ex-Pres. Illinois Wes 
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44 Benjamin Franklin, by Frank Strong, Ph. v., Lecturer on 
“ United States History, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

645 John Adams, by Samuel Willard, LL. D., Author of “Synopsis 
of History,” ete. 

646 Alexander Hamilton, by Edward §. Ellis, A. M., Author of 
“The People’s Standard History of the United States,” etc. 

647 George Washington, by Eugene Parsons, Ph. D., ‘Lecturer 
on American History, etc. 

648 John Randolph, by Richard Heath Dabney, M. A., Ph. D., 
Professor of History, University of Virginia. 

649 Daniel Webster, by Elizabeth A. Reed, A. M., Ex-Pres. Illi- 
nois Woman’s Press Association. 

650 Henry Clay, by H. W. Caldwell, A. M., Ph. B., Professor of 
American History, University of Nebraska. 

651 Abraham Lincoln, by Robert Dickinson Sheppard, D. D., 
Professor of American andEnglish History, Northwestern 
University. 


A series of character sketches of twelve great statesmen whose 
careers are the beacon lights of American history. Every school 
boy knows their service to the government yet few are familiar 
with their private lives. Their lives read like romance and the 
story of their struggles, privations and devotion to duty, can but 
be a new inspiration to every patriotic American. 

The volumes are written in a popular style which will appeal 
alike to the young and old. They are designed to teach Ameri- 
can history by biography. In connection with the life and stories 
of each character is a full account of the great and stirring events 
in which he had apart. Their lives constitute a history of the 
United States, and no one can read these fascinating stories 
without feeling a national pride in a country which raised from 
the humble walks of life, men who rank among the leading 
statesmen of the world. 

Twelve elegant volumes, convenient for handling, beauti- 
fully printed and illustrated with hundreds of rare cuts and por- 
traits handsomely bound in best red English cloth, stamped in 
gold. Complete set contains nearly 1400 pages, size 534 x 734 
inches. 


Regular price 30 cents each or $3.50 per set. 
Our price for any half dozen | $1.02 
Our price for the set (one dozen copies) 1.98 


These books are especially valuable to teachers and students, 
containing programs for school entertainments, etc. Endorsed 
by leading educators everywhere. 

Transportation is payable by purchaser or will be sent prepaid 
if 50c. additional be sent foreach dozen. See note at. bottom of 
page. , 





Three-year subscribers to either of our publications may 
purchase books from above list, one or more at a time as de- 
sired, at half-dozen rates (16}4c. a copy) if 7c. be added for mail- 
ing. If not a three-year subscriber, become one and order 
whatever books you now desire at same time, and others as you 
wish during term of subscription. NorMAL INSTRUCTOR 

only $1.00 for three years, THE WORLD’s EvVENTSSame rate after 
June Ist,, All three-year subscribers have special Book purchas- 
ing privileges ext to over 1.000 titles. 











The Henty Series for Boy: 
GRADE B 


40 Titles. Uniform Cloth Binding 
aoe 5 : “Wherever English is spoken 
Will 2G: GY Yap one imagines Mr. Henty’s name 
is known. One cannot enter a 
schoolroom or look at a boy's 
bookshelf without seeing halfa 
dozen of his familiar volumes. 
4 Mr. Henty is no doubt the most 
4 successful writer for boys, and the 
one to whose new volumes they 
look forward at Christmas with 
most pleasure.” — Review of Reviews. 
These books are large 12mosize, 
Ya are nicely bound in cloth, are 
7 well printed on good paper in 
large type. In fact they are fine 
specimens of the book-maker’s art. 
. (Theentire series by G. A. Henty.) 
1041 Among Malay Pirates. A Story of Adventure and Peril 
1042 Bonnie Prince Charlie. A Tale of Fontenoy and Culloden 
1043 Boy Knight, The. A Tale of the Crusades 





1044 Bravest of the Brave, The. With Peterborough in Spain, — 


1045 By England’s Aid; or, The Freeing of the Netherlands 
(1585-1604) ° 

1046 By Pike and Dyke. A Tale of the Rise of the Dutch Re- 
public 


1047 By Right of Conquest; or, With Cortez in Mexico 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


1045 By Sheer Pluck. A Tale of the Ashanti War 
1049 Coptela Bayley’s Heir. A Tale of the Gold Fields of Cali- 


1050 Cat of Bubastes, The. A Story of Ancient Egypt 

1051 Cornet of Horse, The. A Tale of Marlborough’s War 

1052 Dragon and the Raven; or, The Days of King Alfred 

1053 Facing Death. A Tale of the Coal Mines 

1054 Final Reckoning, A. A Tale of Bush Lifein Australia 

1055 For Name and Fame ; or, Through Afghan Passes 

1056 For the Temple. A Tale of the Fall of Jerusalem 

1057 Friends, Though Divided. A Tale of the Civil War 

1058 In Freedom's Cause. A Story of Wallace and Bruce 

1059 In Times of Peril. A Tale of India 

1060 se the Reign of Terror. The Adventures of a Westminster 
'y 


1061 Jack Archer. A Tale of the Crimea 


1062 Lion of the North, The. A Tale of Augustus Adolphus and 
Wars of Religion’ - 


1063 Aen as St. Mark, The. A Story of Venice in the Fourteenth 
ury 

1064 Maori and Settler. A Story of the New Zealand War 

1065 One of the 28th. A Tale of Waterloo 

1066 Orange and Green. A Tale of the Boyne and Limerick 

1067 Out of the Pampas ; or, The Young Settlers 

1068 St. George for England. A Tale of Cressy and Poitiers 

1069 es and Strong; or, How George Andrews Made his 
ay 


1070 Through the Fray. A Story of the Luddite Riots 


1071 True to the Old Flag. A Tale of the American War of In- 
dependence 


1072 Under Drake’s Flag. A Tale of the Spanish Main 

1073 With Clive in India; or, The Beginnings of an Empire 
1074 With Lee in Virginia. A Story of the American Civil War 
1075 With Wolfe in Canada: or, The Winning of a Continent 
1076 Young Buglers, The. A Tale of the Peninsular War 

1077 Young Carthaginian, The. A Story of the Times of Han- 


1078 Youss Colonists, The. A Story of Life and War in South 
ica 
1079 Young Franc-Tireurs, .The. 
Fran 


co-Prussian War 
1080 Young [lidshipman, The. A Story of the Bombardment of 
Alexandria 


Their Adventures in the 


In ordering books from this list mention “Grade B.” 


Publisher’s price $ .75 

Our price per dozen 2.88 

The complete list (40 titles) 8.80 
OTE. Iso have the $1.00 grade of Henty Books embracing 
we same Wites ro shove oe and differing only in that the binding 
and paper are somewhat more expensive though not necessarily 
more durable. If the more expensive grade is desired order by title, 

mention “grade A” and remit 20 cents more for each copy. 

Transportation is payable by purchaser or will be sent prepaid 
if $1.08 additional be sent foreach dozen. See note at bottom of 


page. 





Three-year subscribers to either of our publications may 
pu books from above list, one or more at a time as de- 
sired, at half-dozen rates (24c. a copy) if 12c. be added for mail- 
ing. If not a three-year subscriber, become one and order 
whatever books you now desire at same time, and others as you 
wish — term of subscription, NorMaL INSTRUCTOR costs 
only $1.00 for three years, THE WORLD’s EVENTS same rateafter 
June ist . All three-year subscribers have special book purc has- 
ing privileges exten to over 1,000 titles. 











The Vassar-Wellesley Series for 
Girls ¥ Grade B 


30 Titles. Ornamental Cloth Binding. 
Illustrated. 


A carefully selected series of books for 
girls, written by popular authors. These 
are charming stories for young girls, well 
told and full of interest. Their sim- 
plicity, tenderness, healthy, interesting 
motives, vigorous action and character 
painting will please all girl readers. 
Many of the titles in this grade are the 
= same as in Grade A, differing only in 

that paper and binding are less expen- 
* give though fully as durable. . 





1135 *Alice in Wonderland, by Lewis Carroll 

1136 Adventures of a Brownie, by Miss Mulock 
1137 *Aunt Diana, by Rosa N. Carey 

ie pi pe a pay Molesworth 

1140 Daughter of an Empress, by Louisa Muhlbach 


1141 * Rosa N. 
Hdd *Bathets Chaege: by Blien Everett Green 





1143 *Girl Neighbors by sarah T¥uer 
1144 Gold Elsie, by E. Marlitt 
1145 In the Golden Days, by Edna Lyall 

1146 Jan of the Windmill, OF. Mrs. J. H. Ewing 


1147 Lamplighter, The, by Maria 8. Cummins 

1148 *M. Lak Merton’s. Girlhood, by Alice Corkram 

1149 *Meg’s Friend, by Alice Corkran 

Hot Mised Pickles, by Mra EM. Field. 

1151 Mix es, rs. ° - 

Lia Not Like Other ee, by Hows N. Carey 

1153 ir , by a 

1154 *Palace Bose Bg by L. T. Meade 

1155 *Polly, by L. T. Meade 

1156 Princess and the Goblin, by George Macdonald 

1157 *Six to Sixteen, by Juliana Horatio Ewing 

1158 *Story of a Short Lite, by Juliana Horatio Ewing 

1159 *Sweet Girl Graduate, by L. T. Meade 

1160 Schonberg-Cotta Family, by Mrs. Andrew Charles 

ght Girls, by Annie E. Armstrong 

1162 Through the Looking Glass, and What Alice Found There, 
by Lewis Carroll 

1163 World of Girls, A, by L. T. Meade 

1164 Young Mutineer, A, by L. T. Meade. 


In ordering from this list always mention Grade B. 


Publisher’s price $ .75 
Our price per dozen 2.88 
The complete list (30 titles) 6.90 
*These titles are also furnished in The Vassar-Wellesley Series 
for Girls, Grade A. The only difference is in binding, etc. This 
list costs a little less to make and is sold at a correspondingly low 
rate. Notwithstanding the low rate, these books are not c eaply 
made and are as well worth the publisher’s price of 75c as any 
book could be. 


Transportation is payable by purchaser or will be sent prepaid 
if $1.08 additional be sent for each dozen. See note at bottom of 
page. 





Three-year subscribers to either of our publications may 
purchase books from above list, ene or more at a time as de- 
sired, at half-dozen rates (32c. a copy) if 12c, be added for mail- 
ing. If not a three-year subscriber, me one and order 
whatever books you now desire at same time, and others as you 
wish during term of subscription. Norma. INsTRoGTN®e costs 
only $1.00 for three years, THE WoRLD’s EvENTs samerate after 
June ist . All three-year subscribers have special pook’ 
ing privileges exten: to over 1,000 titles. 


The Harvard Series of Poets 


Fe st 











Comprising 25 titles, including 
all the popular English and 
American Poets. Printed from 
new large type plates and bound 
in handsome cloth binding. 
iB 12mo. 


Ft wt 





1201 Browning (Mrs.) 1202 Browning (Robert) 


1203 . Bryant 1204 Burns 

1205 Byron 1206 Coleridge 

1207 *Emerson 1208 Favorite Poems 
1209 *Goldsmith *1210 Holmes 

1211 - Heod 1212 Jean ingelow 
1213 *Longfellow 1214 *Lewell 

1215 Macaulay 1216 Milton 


1217 Moore (with Notes)1218 Poe (with Memoir) 
1219 Pope (with Notes) 1220 Scott (with Notes) 
1221 Shelley 1222 Swinburne 
1223 Tennyson *1224 Whittier 

1225 Wordsworth (with Notes) 


* With Biographical Introduction. 


Publisher’s price per volume $1.00 
Our price per dozen 3.84 
For the entire list (25 titles) 7.75 
Transportation is payable by purchaser or will be sent prepaid 
if $1.32 additional be sent for each dozen. See note at bottom of 
page. 





Three-year subscribers to either of our publications may 
purchase ks from above list, one or more at a time as de- 
sired, at half-dozen rates (32c. a copy) if 12c. be added for mail- 
ing. If not a three-year subscriber, become one and order 
whatever books you now desire at same time, and others as you 
wish during term of subscription. _NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR oosts 
sy te yn Ems years, head ae apn ad SOUR rateafter 

une Ist,, ree-year su rs have purehas- 
ing privileges cuhendias to over 1.000 titles. 





oe’ 








THREE YEAR SUBSCRIBERS. 





after June Ist.) Amy Three-year subscriber is privil 


rates. This privilege alone may be made even more 


to either Normal | 


We wish to emphasize the importance of becoming three-year subscribers 
nstructor, The World’s Events or 
structor costs only $1.00 for three years, The World’s Events game rate 


both. Th- Tn- 


urchase any book sold by us (and as many as may be desired during term of subscription,) at aozen 


to 
uable dian the subscription itself as is demonstrated in connection with eac 


series listed above. Its value 


depends entirely on the extent of your book purchases, but may be estimated by realizing that the average saving to you is fully one-half, 


. i bl} th aser. 
NOTE.—Transportation on books listed above is payable list the maximam rate, Frequently this rate may 
Large shipments by freight, cost 


B.— 
S58 enabling ust proper: We give in connection Ww wh ea 


. As we are able to secure special E. s rates when 


charges repaid 
reduced two or three fold and whenever the amount remitted 


are p 8 aie ee amine to cover Satapart- 


or transportation is in 


exactly the same whether prepaid or not. 4@-Always order by Series and Number, 


INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. ¥. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 





DIRECTORY 


¢g¢ Books, Helps, Catalogues, ™ 
www wow Aids and Devices for 


TEACHERS 











The Central Teachers’ Agency, 


Every teacher who registers with us receives the most careful consideration 
us and we will tell you honestly what we can do for you. Reference boo 


Rigger, ts Coben le 


k free Apams & GOMPER, Mgrs. 





SYRACUSE TEACHERS AGENCY ici" Sacr\ rene ana “rrvate 


NOAH LEONARD, Ph. D., Prop. 37 The Hier, Syracuse, 


ools. Do you want a 
o We 





TEACHER! 24 asst. best steel pens 

10c. Lpint best red or 
black ink 10c. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Erie Mfg. Co.. 315 W 61 St., Chicago, Ill, 


B Next term — ae Booklet 200 
Morning and Special Exercises. 

The few left of Old Edition go at half rice— 10 cts. 

silver. L. E. DeHaven, Trinidad, Colo. 





If you know where School Sup ties. oo Agpagntes 
or Furniture will be purc 


Rowles, 177 Monroe 8t., Chicago, wae pays liberally | 25: 


for information. 


Learn Shorthand without a ay 
— ow, ee in our new 

25c poste id. Globe Novelty r 00. Dept. N, 
Georgiaville, 


CLASS PINS =!t* one 


letters with ‘ol, ‘o®, 'o8, cnenelte 

one ortwo colors, sterling silver, asc, 

each; $2.50 doz. Silver plated, roc 

each; $1.00 a doz. Special desi; _ 

pins or badr-s made forany c 
society at reasonable priccs; cond design and clase colors fer es 
timates. Catalogfree. eestian Bros., Rochester, N.Y. 





lag = Sys- 
Clear 





and Shorthand Sole Taught. 


Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor. Used 

in High Schools of N. Y. A practical self instructor 
2 pp., $1.50. “Phonographic Teacher,” 20c. Two 

million sold. Trial Lesson Free 

Isaac Pitman’s Sons, 33 Union Square, New York. 





Benn Pitman Manual 
of 0 neat hy is lhe book for you. Over 400,000 sold. 
oe ~* ms 8. Berens of Education called 

ni Pitman phonography e American system 
of Seren a ? Phonographic Institute Co., Cincin- 
nati, 0. 


| eeeoccocce } Always Consult the ads on this page before ordering. These Firms are Reliable. 











SCHOOL SUPPLIES 











Examples of Our Low Prices: 


Slated Cloth Biparhonnt, 35c. . yd. 
Slating $2.50 per gal spat te 
Crayons 6c =] 


Pape 
Lead Penelis with ubber Ti Tips, 96c. per gro. 


Pens 
Attendance 25c. each, 
sie eee 


WHOLESALE PRICES & CATALOG ON REQUEST 





Report Cards, 25c. per 100. 


E. W. A. ROWLES, 


177-179 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO. 


AND FURNITURE 





If you will secure an order for me or 
will help me secure one I will pay you a 
liberal commission. Write for particulars. 

Catalogs on Request: 
No. 6, Kindergarten Goods. 
No. 9, Office Furniture. 
No. 10, Book Cases. 
No. 11, Church Furniture and Opera Chairs, 
No. 15, School Supplies, Apparatus and Fur- 
niture. 
No. 16, Books and Games, 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Mention this paper. 














Will soon be taught in ali Schools. It is 
a commercial necessity. Be ready for the 
demand. Sauer'sS m isthe best,cheapest and eas- 
fest Complete, with key, till June ist for $1 pos 
(Former price $2.45) Wycil&Co.,83 Nassau St., .Y. 


ITALIA 





Important to Teachers! 


Every teacher needs a duplicator, it saves time. 
Copy songs, busy work, etc. 100 copies in 2C min 
utes. Why pay ry .00 for a duplicator or hektograph 
when—fo: only 10 ecents—we will send receipt and 
full instructions by which any teacher can e one, 


A. EF? SUMMERS, Woodlawn, Jeff. Co., Illinois. 


Stamps at Bargains. 


50 Var. Foreign stamps . 

too Var. Foreign stamps - . o 

1,000 Stamp hinges 7 . 10 

x set Chile Telegraph 7 05 
25 Var. stamps free to everyone sending for our 
approval sheet of stamps at 50 per cent. com 


MAPLE CITY STAMP CO. 
Box 1225, Hornelisville, N. Y. 


EVERY BOY HIS OWN TOY MAKER, 
Tells how to make all kindsToys, 

team Engines, Photo Cameras, 

Windmalls, Microsoo a “s 

legraphs, epbhon 

Lanterns, Holian Herpes, Boats, 

from a rowboat to a schooner; al- 

so Ki eemeeg Loner ya ag- 

andArrow, 











Pop Guat ‘Sling  Btiite, Fishi 
0) u 
Tack! . ngs, d Bird Traps, 


kle, 
and many others. All is made so plain that abo 


easily make them. 200 handsome illus. This great ook 
by mail 10c, Sor me Olar. E.. DePuy, Pub., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Colored Crayons. 


The use of Colored Crayons in the schoolroom 
has increased wonderfully in the last few vears. 
The JosEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY have 
prepared a box consisting of six solid colors, 
which are used for all kinds of Nature Study, 
as well as Map Coloring. Flower Work, etc. 
Here can be found those brilliant colors, which 
produce all the gradations, not only ot light and, 
shade, but all possible color effects as well. 

Send 16 cents for a sample box. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 











TE ACHERS Male and female, and County 

Superintendents desiring to in- 

crease their income, without interfering with their 

resent work, will please write for particulars to the 

Er, LOUIS WATCH-MAKING SCHOOL, 
Locust St,, St. Louis, Mo, 


Short Stories or Essays Wanted 


A ready market for good work. Manuscripts, mag- 
azine articles, etc., revised and prepared ry publica- 
tion. Manuscripts ty written. Address with starap, 

International Authors’ Bureau, Buffalo,N.Y. 








Multiplication is not vexatious TIP 
THE R 


EADY MULTIP TER 
monty = ag) brains, time and errors. Only 25 cents 


y. ADKINS PRINTING COMPANY, 
ow Britain, Conn. 


REVOLVING TEMPLE-CLASP EYEGLASSES 


NEWEST, EASIEST and 
lect in the bey 
ectricity applie 

desired, ng 

delightful — tonic 
current. by mail, 

Cyenannat Tee ‘Test cards and itetentes: gents 

Make $300a month Revolving Spec- 

tacles Co., Cox Bldg. (Z.,) Rochester, N. Y. 


Two Books Free to Every Teacher 


We will send a copy of the new enlarged edition 
of ‘American Patriotic Songs,’’ containing words 
and music complete, and ® copy of *‘Fin de Siecle 

anksgivi: ercises,’ containing original ma- 
terial for all grades , bright, enthusiastic, sensible. 
These are among our ‘most popular books. Every 
teacher may have both books by sending 6 ‘cents for 


postage 
MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers, 
208, 210, 212 Wright Ave., Lebanon, Ohio, 


PUPILS’ ROLL OF HONOR AND 
REPORT BOOKS. 


Pupils’ Grade Cards, Teachers’ Daily Registers, 
General School Supplies, Examination Paper, 
Cadmium Penus—14 different styles, $1.25 per gross 

Samples and prices sent on application. 

JOHNSON & WATSON, 
Blank Bookmakers, 
Dayton, - e = ad 














Ohio. 
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A Useful and Interesting Book. 


| Training in the expert handling of figures and prob- 
lems ; not tricks, but practical rules and methods for 

use in school or in business. It gives ideas which 

| the Arithmetic would never teach you. Thousands of 

mi copies have been sold at $1.00. 

Our price with Normal Instructor one year .... $ .90. 


Our price with Normal Instructor three years... 1.36. 
Our price with World’s Events one year......... .90. 
Our price with World’s Events three years..... 1.36. ‘ 


> Postage 8 cents extra. 
(All previous quotations superseded by the above. ) 
INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Water Colors 
OR 


Needle Work 

















No 1. Susgestion Chart. —30 Cards. Con- 
sists of 30 geometric designs. In form of one 
large chart for teachers’ use, or cut into cards for 
children’s use. 40c. 

No. 2 Autumn Set A —6 ca: 4% x6, 
— --zapaaees sy Sweet Peas, Butterfly, 


x6. Oak Leaf, Elm 
Poplar, Chestnut, Wit 


Leaf, Maple, Birch 
wood, Acorns, Squ: 


low, Box Elder, 
2c. 


Bread, Wheat Sprout, Wheat. 
No. 4.—Autaumn and Thanksaiving A.— 
. Apple, Pear, Peach, Plums, 
Pumpkin, 


May- 


flower, trtowee Chair (chair sketched from 
the origi 

No. 5. Indian Set.—6 Pee, fxs, Wig- 
wam, Camp Fire, Canoe, Arrows, 
rere occasins. 15c 


Hiawatha Set.—8 Cards, 5x7 
1, yr THR... of Nokomis. 2. Pine Cones. 
Hiawatha’s Cradle. 4. ‘Little Owlet.’” 5. 
Hiawatha’s Chickens. 6. Birch Leaves and 
Bark. 7. Hiawatha’s Canoe. 8 The Fishes. 


2c. 
No. 7. Sotence | Oas—4 Cards, 4}4x6. Sun, 
Moon, ane. Ven 
Snow  Crystais.—2 -_ yo 
No. 9 Whittier Set.—2 rs, OAT. 
osses 1 


tS) m ihe "original at 
Whittier’s ehirthplace, Haverhill, Massa 
chusetts. ) C 
Hols tates ‘Shepherd's, Crook, 
ay epherd’s A 
rend Head, rene og Mo Betis, Star and 
Holly, to 7 =i omy fitted together; Stars, 
“Peace on Earth,” “Good Will to Men.” to be 
cut and ‘fitted ther; Candle, Santa Claus 
and Chimney, 8 and Fireplace, Santa 
Claus. 
* No lt. 


Year’s Calendar.—Circle Design 


mend them to all progressive teachers. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION RATE: 





— 
BIA PPBPPP-PPPPLPBPPPPPPP PPD 





Comprising Twenty-four Separate Sets of Picture Cards and Designs (sketched from na- 
ture) for children’s use in home, school and kindergarten. These cards may be used as 
pictures to color or perforated and sewed with worsteds or silks. 


No. 3. Wheat Set. agi Cares, Ps x6. Flour, Bear. 





The above listed catds were prepared by Lilian M. Cherry, who is familiar to all 
INsTRUCTOR readers because of her frequent articles on Nature Study, Birds, etc, 


DISCOUNT: On orders amounting to $1.00 or more, 80 per cent. 


of $2.00 and NoRMAL InsTRUCTOR or WORLD'’s EVENTS three years only $2.00. 
INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 





Flags, etc, 
Blue Bird. ‘May — Violets. 
July —Clover and Bees. August — 

September—Golden Rod and _— October— 
Leaves. _November—Fruits, e December— 


Star c ee 25e. 
No. Eskimo Set.—8 4% x6. 


Eskimo rut, Eskimo Boy, Eskimo Sled, Canoe, 
Eskimo Dog, Walrus an ‘Seal, Owl and White 


20c. 
No. 13. Patriotic. 2 Cards, 4x6. 
Liberty Bell. a ae 
No. ia. Lincoln Set.—2Cards, 444x6. Birth-~ 
da; cart Log House. 5c. 
15. qeatine Set.—2 Cards, wees 
Heart, Violet Desi a ry ~ er 
and fit the two togethe 
No. 16. Washington Getz Cards, 534x734. 
ord and Flag. 10c. 
Nol7. Freebel Set.—2 Cards, 434x6. Circle 
“Rois” Animale 4 Cards, 4x6, Rabbi 
nimals. 
| squirrel, , Dog, Cat. . a 





o. 1% A and B. Set A, Birds.—12 Cards, 
—_ Blue Bird, Robin, Oriole, Chickadee, 
Thrush, . "song orp pecker, 


Blue J Dove, Owl. 25c. : 
Set Bea Carts, aad Hen, Turkey. 6c. 
No. 2. Easter Set.—8 Cards, 53¢x7i. 

Easter Greeting, aster Lil Bells, Cross 

and Snow Drops, — 

Yo “oO —s 

, 44x6. Buds -of 


Oak. ‘Buds of aim Buds f Maple, Bi Buds of Box 
Elder, Buds of Horse Ch Chestnut’ Buds of Birch, 
ead Willows, Alder Catkins, Apple Blossoms. 
ae i, Oe Memorial Day Design.—1 Card, 
x 
wins Flowers.—6 Cards, 

xbeiaiea Blood root, Jack-in-the-Pulpit, violet, 
a & Slip) lelion. 


15¢. 7 
24. Bpri Designs.—2 Cards, 4ix6. 
violets, Ferme. m be 6 


We com- 


Cards selected from above list to the amount 











Ask’ your Stationer for... 
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ESTERBROOK’S VERTICAL WRITERS, 


The Best Out. 
Nos. 556, 570, 621, 


THE PET ERBRAOK STEEL PEN CO., 


26 John St., New York 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


NEW PLATES THROUGHOUT 


25,000 ADDITIONAL WORDS 


PHRASES AND DEFINITIONS 


Prepared under the direct supervision of W. T. Harris, Ph.D.,LL.D., United States 
Commissioner of Education, assisted by a large corps of competent specialists, 


Rich Bindings. 2364 Pages. ._ 5000 Illustrations. 





St 


ELE RIESE AEST BIE OTE PPE NSIGTSE DEEESEIN B OPES he 





(as ever buy an old edition of a dictionary. Get the best. 





Also Webster's Collegiate Dictionary with a Scottish Glossary, ete. 
* First class in quality, second class in size.””— NicHoLas Murray BUTLER. 


Specimen pages, etc., of both books sent on application. 
hii & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


REESE ELS ASE a RE REE EDL 


IRISH'S JAMERICAN AND BRITISH AUTHORS ‘ir tsc'n ine nign senoots of Geveiana, | $ 


a jus, Za’ lle, and many other cities and towus in Ohio and other states. Retail price, 
Bmaple, co copy for examination with a view to introduction to any Su 8 gear Princi- 
Poe High School, or Teacher of Literature in a a School or College, prepaid for $1. If adopted, 

$1 paid for sample copy will be returned if } dozen are ordered fur introduction. 


PRANK Y. IRISH, - - 946 Wabash Avenue, - - (Chicago, Illinois. 
FREE TRIP TO COLORADO 


To the purchaser, or one ofa ty of purchasers, of a few thousand shares of our stock, and 
your money will be refunded with interest at 8 per cent, if before Nov. 15, 1901, on examining the 
nal you are dissatisfied with zo. hay Write for full Si OR ON expert’s report, maps, 
photos, highest references, etc., a’ STOCK SOLD xOn ts CA OR ON INSTALLMENT OF 
A FEW DOLLARS PER MONTH "PER THOUSAND SHA 


THE CHARTER OAK GOLD MINING COMPANY, ‘Denver, Colorado. 


ddress the Secretary, Mr. A. T, Pierce, 407 Céapet Building. 
































BUSY 
WORK 
SERIES 


Consists of 
200 leaflets 
(sheets) -644x3 
inches each, 
on which are 
printed prac- 
tical questions 
suitable for all 
grades up to 
the sixth. 
These leafiets 
are devoted to 
Arithmetic, 
Geography, 
Grammar, and 
Miscellaneous 
Subjects, fifty 
leaflets being 
devoted to each 
subject. Each 
fifty are put up 
in a conyenient 
and substantial 
manilla case, 
and the whole 
in a heavy ma- 
nilla packet 
14x 8x6 inches 


THE OBJECT of the Busy Work Series is to provide profitable work for the idle pupils and 
to use for. reviews. Thousands are using them with great success. Nothing better for seat work, 





BUSY ‘WORK IN USE—A SNAP SHOT 











Regular Price formerly $1.20, now..... grreseceeeasecsecsaceseccrceeserercees oB -50 
Special Rate with NORMAL INSTRUCTOR three years .........+--.+.seereee 115 
Special Rate with THE WORLD’S EVENTS three yearS .........0.s+.0s00++ 1615 
To any three-year subscriber ..............0s+2eceeesseseeeees iiciomlcawmaces 1288 


Postage 6 cents extra in any event, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 





This entire buil and two anne: required 
to accommodate 7 ed 800 students attendieg the 


New England 


Cons 
ormusic. 


Accessible to musical events of every nature. The 
best masters in music, elocution and languages 
that money can comman 


Gro. W. Cuapwicx, 
Musical Director. 
Prospectus 














Ohio University, Athens 


A university of the State of Ohio. Opened in 1809 
and in operation ever since. Long list of prom- 
inent alumni. No tuition. Fees in regular 
courses from $15 to $20 peryear. Both sexes ad- 
mitted. Fine dormitory for ladies. Equipment 
fully up to date and kept so. Special courses in 
Music, Fine Arts, Business, etc. Fall term opens 
Sept. 10. Write for free catalogue to 


PRESIDENT SUPER. 
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Yet cadens tins dak:te- tabenighiieay 


SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING 


LEARN BY MAIL. 


>» Weteach you the Shorthand and allow you 
» to pay for your course after completing it. > 
> have sent Typewriters all over the United 
States with our Typewriting Course. Our: 
Coutses are best, Charges lowest, Offers —— , 
> remarkable. Write us. D. N. Stra er’s 4 
, Business Coliege, Baltimore, d, 
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DOUBLE ENTRY BOOKKEEPING 
AND PENMANSHIP. 


Taught in six weeks. By Mail. By a method “en- 
tirely original with us. Positions secured for grad- 
uates. Write for particulars. 

School of Bookkeeping and Penmanship, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


LEARN TO DRAW win 


Home lessons by well-known illustrators in draw- 
ing for publication, Practical, adapted to all, rea- 
sonable rates, Catalogue free. N. WY. School of 
Allustrating, 1512 Broadway, New York, 


TELEGRAPHY 


taught thorou; Total Cost, Tuition (tel: hy mA Ve 
writing), prvogely., room, 6 months? cow vee 88%. Can 

duced one-half; great demand for spcrutere wal school potent ar 
1874. Catalog free. DODGE’S INSTITUTE, Valparaiso, Ind, 


UNION BUSINSS COLLG 


and school of shorthand, typewriting and telegraphy. 
Special inducementsto those who write at once. Ad- 
dress, L. B, McKenna, LL.D., Pres., Quincy, Ill. 


TE ACHER we need you. Business men desire 

well educated stenographers, Short- 
hand taught by mail or personally.Send for catalogue. 
Chaftee’s Institute, Oswego, N.Y. E. M. Wolf, Mgr. 


Shine line for something better. Learn Telegraphy 
Whiteman’sSchools, 111 East 125thSt., N. Y. City. 


ARE WANTED for new fields, positions, 
large salaries. Shorthand and Spanish 
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free by mail. For free lessons, send stamp 
to Prof. Steiner, Lexington, Ky. 


USINES SHORTHAND, ENG. thoroughly | 7 
taught by mail and at Brown's 
Business College, Faribault, Minn. (10th yr.) 





wile One 
Month Only 


Free Scholarships 























-* IN --*e 
ELECTRICAL, MECHANICAL 
AND STEAM 


ENGINEERING, 


HEATING, VENTILATION AND 
PLUMBING, 
MECHANICAL DRAWING. 


To securea few representative students 
in all parts of the country, the Trustees 
of the American School of Correspond- 
ence offered a short time ago to award 
a limited number of Free Scholarships, 
This offer is to be 


WITHDRAWN 


September 30, t90r. Applications will 
be considered in the order received 
until that date. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, 
Chartered by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 








Teachers | I[linois Medical College 


Stud 
$| Medicine, (Summer School. ) 
Regular Graduating School—Co- 
Dentistry ,|| educational. 
and Medical and Dental Courses—4 
P vee, O 6 —? 4 th 
—2 years, 6 months. 
harmacy Sessions ous are divited into terms of 
in 3 months each, ’ Credit, for time 
mm and work comple 
Su ol HETIAN H. BROWN, [1. D., Prese 
at ident ae ,61 Austin Ave.,« 


ICAGO. 
Chicago. New Building,” 1902, 


Law Taught by Mail, 


Most thorough correspondence course ever given. 
ire om are carried from the beginning to the de- 
os of Bachelor of Law without leaving home, 
on. Chas, A. Ray (late Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Indiana), Dean of Law Department. Send 
for our Law Catalogue No. 38. 
Columbian Correspondence College, 
Washington, D. ¢. 


t ] UNLESS LOOKING FOR AD- 

5 eUneEs. Operaters in Great 

mand. Easy Position. High Sala- 

Sith “Teachers youare fitted for high- 

er positionsin railway services. Your 
advancementcertain, prospects never 

better. Send for my endorsements from leading of- 
bw oe Only school in U. 8. condueted by experienced 
to-date train despatchers. Address TRAIN DESPATCH- 

E ’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Dept. A, Detroit, Mich. 














Gregg Shorthand Revolution. Gregg Shorthand 
has been adopted in over 200 business and high schools 
in the past year. It is rapidly taking the place of the 
old complicated methods; free from shading and posi- 
tion dy Partial written with the uniform slope of long- 

| my Be == free. Gregg Pub. Co., 57 Washing- 
ton St., 


Shorthand by Mail. 
Pioneer complete home co Catalogue and firs 
lesson FREE. POTTS. SHORTHAND COoL- 
LEGE Williamsport, Pa. 


DO YOU WISH 
A GOVERNMENT POSITION? 


ire do, we can help P For catalogne and full 
formation, Address, he National Civil Ser- 
vies School, 311 East Capitol St, Washington, D.C, 
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FREE TO TEACHERS! 


A COURSE IN VOCAL MUSIC BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


FR E E to All Teachers who order two dozen copies of any of Hanson's music 
books within 60 days. Add 30 cts. to cost of books, for a guide of 160 pp. to 
aid you in preparing the lessons. A Certifieate of Graduation will be presented to each 


Hanson’s Music Books and Prices Per Copy, Prepaid: 
Merry Melodies and Silvery Notes, 64 BP. each, 15 cts, 
85 cts. New Century Songs, 128 pp., 30 cts. 

Music is coming into our public schools very fast. Be prepared to instruct your pupils in this 


subject and add from $5 to $25 per month to your wages, All ore 2rs must be addressed to us. 
S. C. HANSON, Mgr. Correspondence Music School, WILLIAMSPORT, IND. 
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per co’ e Songs, - 
112 pp., foots. Golden flake, 193 fp. pp, 7 
ms of Song, 160 pp., 30 cts, 
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LAUGHLIN. 


FOUNTAIN 
PEN 
The Best at Any Price 


mt) 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


The Win 


Description of Style 29. 
71 octaves, 
Double lever, grand repeating action. 
Grand scale, overstrung bass; three strings to 
each note in middle and treble registers, 


STYLE 20. 
CONCERT GRAND UPRIGHT 
Pane Des See RA 


Sent on approval to : oth 
responsible people. the largest yee yy strings of ot 
A Pocket Companion of cower ot Gee ee | 
never ending usefulness, a CASE—Double veneered inside and outside. 29) 
source ¢f constant pleasure Choice of superior Circassian walnut, rich \¢ = = s\ 
eg ways ae figured mahogany, genuine qui oak and 4 : > wre 
- € > a 
ghaaeeareomenas KEYS—Of best ivory and ebony. es eas > 
Normal Instructor IMPROVEMENTS—Wing Pianos have the fol- week? Se 


as an advertising medium 
we offer your choice of 
these popular styles supers 
jor to the 


$3.00 


gtades of other makes for 
only 


00 


Unconditionally Guaranteed 
Pre-eminently Satisfactory. 
Try ita week, if not suited, 





fowing improvements, viz.: Built up” wrest 

plank construction, Dovetail" top and bot- 

tom frame case construction, Full metal plate, 

with metal Caprocsion bar and metal supports 

forkey bed. Improved noiseless direct motion 
edal action. Improved practice attachment. 
ull length duet music des! panels, 
nstrumental attachment, 


The usual way to buy a pianois from a 
retail ntordealer. Wedonotsellour 
a n this way, but supply our pianos 

irect from our factory to retail purchas- 
ers. Therearea —— many advantages 
in buying direct from the factory. The 
most important is the saving in price. 
We do not maptey asingle salesman or 
agent, and we have no salesroom except 
our factory. Wetransact all of our busi- 
ness and ship all pianos direct from our 
factory and our expences are small, and 
as we sell a much larger number of 
pianos than any dealer or retail ficm,a 
vem smail profit pays us. 

o matter how faraway you live, our 
improved system of doing business 
makes it actually more convenient and 


more Satisfactory to buy a piano from us 
than to buy one from 2 local dealer in 
your own town orcity. Write us and re- 
ceive full particulars. 

We sell the Wing Piano on easy terms 
of payment and take old instruments iy 
exchauge. ‘ 


bagry d it back, and give you 
$1.10 for it (the additional ten 
tsis to pay for your trouble 
returning the pen). Weare 
willing to take chances on you 
wanting to sell; we know pen 
values—you will when you 
have one of these. 
Finest quality hard Para rub- 
reservoir holder, 14k. Dia- 
mond Point Gold Pen, an 
desired flexibility in fine, med- 
ium or stub, and the only per- 
fect ink feed known to thesci- 
ence of fountain pen making. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of $1.00 
f ( tration, 8¢ extra.) 
This great Special Offer is 
f good for just 30 days. e of 
our Safety Pocket Pen Hold« 
ers free of charge with 


n. 
PRemember—There is No 
“just as good’’as the Laughe 
lin: insist on it; take no 

nces. od 

State whether Ladies’ or 
Gentlemen’s style is 


be the Dest plano poesitve : Lowest price possible. 
tereapncs * lclLmindehoninone 


NEw YorK, November 11, 1899, E 
. ’ . FR PR. We will 
wars waceson "+ SENT ON TRIAL, Berea rts ha ater 
re a. . 

GENTLEMEN:— time for a cpeten h cuknination and trial in the home, ond if 


During the past month we have ) the piano is not entirely satisfactory in respect we will take it back at our own expense. There is no risk or 
supplie threagh the medium of ) ¢xpense to the person ordering the piano, Ko money is sent to us in advance, we pay all freights: 


our premium department, two THE INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT 


Wing No. 29 Upright Concert 
imitates perfectly the tones of the Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither and Banjo. Music written for these instrum 


Grease eee to stare pA We 
ve received a report in : : ; one 
+7 each with and without piano accompaniment, can be played just as pertectly bya pa Sed ba Ee es tod it tonne A though 


case which is very flattering to rendered by a parlor orchestra. The original instrumental at 
ase several imitations of it. 


ou. Our customers report that other ;: there 
a chery tetpoct, toh ace inti zi a sa E Wing Piano is guaranteed for twelve (12) years against 
any detect fa tone, action, workmanship or material.....:...00. 


in every respect, but are highly 
Everyone who intends to gian a piano should have 
request. | 





satisfactory, and they are more 
than pleased with them. It is 

atifying indeed to us that 
such 8 











Illustrations. are full size of mach pleasure to fo = eivee.us our complete catalogue. We send it free on 
rmation to you. 
LAUGHLIN MFG. 60. ores WING & SON, 
103 Griswold St. (Signed), S.H. MOORE &CO ete 
q ares ] 212-214 East 12th Street,» ..« <5 « « NEW YORK. 
DETROIT, MICH. ee Lae Tesi X. ®. 1868—33rd . Year—1901. 














“How-To: }PREPARE- 


day * For. A- 


fii. SERVICE: 
















Ss PLE COPY OF EACH. 
) 
Do You Sing 

MERRY MELODIES (rors 204 vx book ‘in America, ‘It vis excellent! “tt de 


school should: have music and eve’ pil of suitable age should have a Singi: 
Book. ou, as a teacher, will be looked upon o$ a Tae in the matter. If you have not suitable 
. s 
cheap! We claim it to be the best single volume published for all grades. We have arranged fora 
Does Your School Sing large edition — ressly for our patrons and can furnish them at the very lowest prices, The 
regular price is 15c. or $1.65 per dozen. We furnish them as follows: ; 


CHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. fir’ cory or BACH. 
singing books for the school, you will be expected to select such. 
SINGLE COPIES 15 CENTS 


77. 
RAP 





NAL: If desired for examination with a view to introduction we will furnish one i- 
ote ery INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 








a Dozen......$1.44 Postage 18c. extra. Three Dozen...... $3.85 Postage 39c. extra. 
a 2 Do You Need Books mp Down... 265 Postage 20c. extra. Four Dozen..... -- 5.00 Postage 52c. extra. 
eee | ¢ STEELE’S ROTE SONGS, {9 Primary Gradés, A new and original collection. . Sim- 
BI ce { 9 ple melodies within the compass of children’s voices, linked 
ae ¢ to simple words. Clearly printed bo As its name implies, the songs in this 
if || | | \ § book are to be learned by rote. The melodies are new and catchy and are all within the range of 
IFA $ children’s voices, and the words are yw Pagenmertee 3 by the little folks, Price, single copy, 
ae A ¢ e postpaid, 15 cents. Per dozen, $1.40, postage 150, extra. 
, ? 
) 


ms. 


men copy of each for 15 cents. 




















THE BEST FOUNTAIN PEN EVER SOLD FOR $1.00. 





A $2.50 Fountain Pen with 14k gold pen, sent anywhere upon receipt of $1.00. 
Try it for one week, and if unsatisfactory your money will be returned. 





Just the-book for all who wish to prepare for a 
Civil Service Examination. Postage 5 cents extra: 
Address Nermal Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. 


ENANS & SONS, JEWELERS, UTICA, N. ¥Y. 
“If you buy it of EVANS &- SONS, its all right.’’ cyt 
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Editorial Comment 


O ALL of our readers, greeting! The long 
vacation has passed and the bell of duty 
calls you again to service. Refreshed in mind 
and body, you are ready for the work of the 
school room. We hope the vacation time has 
been both pleasurable and profitable, and that 
you return to your work better than ever pre- 
pared for its duties. Wehope for a pleasant 
and profitable year together. THE InstRUcTOR 
enters into thousands of schools and_ holds inti- 
mate relations with a large proportion of the 
teachers of the country. It aims to present to 
those teachers ideas and methods in teaching 
which will be directly of benefit in their work 
in the school room, and endeavors to incul- 
cate such conceptions of the teacher’s vocation 
as will inspire and encourage each individual 
engaged in the important and noble work. We 
want to aid you in your work and go with you 





_in your aspirations. The progressive teacher 


needs the assistance of a good school journal, 
and this is the field which Tue Instructor aims 


to fill. 


+¢\]7HE man behind the gun’’ has been much 

talked of during the last three years, and 
the credit for the superiority of his work over 
that of his antagonist is given to his better train- 
ing and better average intelligence and educa- 
tion. In the greater contest for trade and 
manufacturing supremacy, it is still ‘‘the man 
behind the gun’’ who must win the fight, and 
we have the testimony of many students 
of economics that it is public school educa- 
tion and superior intelligence behind the work- 
man which are to be a strong factor in the vic- 
tory. Thus the President of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers of the United States, 
in his opening address at their summer sessions 
said that the great energy manifest in the Unit- 
ed States was due to the public school system, 
by means of which the children in America 
were taught to think for themselves indepen- 
dently. Another bit of testimony as to the 
value of the right education in producing com- 
mercial superiority was given in an address 
before a prominent commercial body of Eng- 
land by Right Hon.-Henry Asquith, a former 
Secretary for the Home Department, who, 





but to true university work.” 


~ elnies to the ‘‘rapid strides the United States 
and Germany ate making in commerce,’’ said : 
‘Considering our slovenly, unscientific, and ill- 
organized system of education, the only wonder 
is that we have been enabled to maintain com- 
mercial rivalry with those nations as well as we 
have.’ So, behind the ‘‘man behind the gun,”’ 
and behind the man in the shop, is still the 
public school and popular education. 





AST winter the Indiana legislature passed a 
law fixing the basis of daily pay for teach- 

ers at 2} per cent. of the examination grade. 
According to this, if a teacher is graded 100, his 
pay would be $2.50 per day. Twenty days 
are counted for a month, which would make 
$50 per month. In engaging teachers for the 
current year, the school authorities have been 
surprised at the thousands of dollars of increased 
salaries which they’ must pay. The law has 
proved a good thing for the teachers as a class, 
not alone perhaps in the increased pay, but in 
the inspiration given to reach a higher percent- 
age. 





ESPITE strong opposition, the National 
Educational Association at its recent session, 
maintained its former declaration in favor of a 
National University, in the passage of the fol- 
lowing resolution: ‘‘This Association hereby 
reaffirms its former declaration in favor of the 
establishment by the National Government of 
a National University devoted not to collegiate, 
Some of the 
leading men of the Association were among the 
opponents, but there was a large majority vote 
in its favor. The resolution is not likely to 
lead to any tangible results in the near future. 


The Foundations in Education, 


PROPER foundation is essential to the 

strength of any structure. In education 
there is no exception to be made to this rule. 
As a proposition in architecture or in education, 
no one would care to deny this, though there 
might be varying opinions as to the character of 
the foundation, or the height to which it should 
be carried. The superstructure is the portion 
which is finally most in evidence, and calls for 
admiration. The foundation may be wholly 
out of sight and ‘its important function for- 
gotten. ‘Thisiillustration is trite, but there is 





no better at hand. There is a sendeisty to 
unduly magnify the work of the High School, 
the College, or the University, and forget the 
important position of the Primary and the 
Elementary. On those who control the sys- 
tems of these last named schools, and on the 
teachers who carry out these methods in in- 
struction and personal contact, there is a weight 
of responsibility which includes the whole 
superstructure of advanced and ornamental 
education. There is a tendency to forget this 
fact. In an address before the annual conven- 
tion of the University of New York State (which 
in this State is not a school but a body control- 
ling schools), one of the regents, St. Clair Mc- 
Kelway, delivered an address on the ‘‘Outlook 
in Education.”’ His audience was a large one, 
and was composed of several hundred educa- 
tors representing especially the colleges, acad- 
emies and high schools of the state. Among 
other things he said : 


“It is a sad result to lay too much stress on the 
organization scheme in learning. The fruits of it 
have prospered the top at the expense of the bottom, 
In our great cities, especially in the one from which I 
come, thousands of children in the past were deprived 
of room in the primary and in the grammar schwols, 


. but the solicitude of political school boards for high 


schools was only quickened, as it were, thereby. 
No spectacle more lamentable, or pathetic, more sa- 
tirical, more monstrous, was ever exhibited. The 
wrongs done in the name of education began to equal 
those done in the name of liberty. The best efforts 
of the press and of the citizens outside of educational 
officialdom and outside of politics were required to 
scare and to shame Government in a reverse direction. 
The reversal has in part been accomplished, The cry 
of the innocents has been heard, and in part heeded. 
The primaries are now recruiting from the streets. 
The streets are no longer recruiting so much or so 
many as they were from the primaries.” 


Allotment of Time. 

R. W. T. HARRIS, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, has calculated the 
number of hours alloted on the average to 
different subjects during the eight years of ele- 
mentary schools. His figures are instructive. 
Orthography has from 300 to 1,200 hours, aver- 
age 516; geography, 200 to 1,000 hours, aver- 
age 500 ; history, from 78 to 460 hours, average 
150 ; grammar, from 65 to 680 hours, average 
800 ; arithmetic, from 600 to 2,240 hours, aver- 
age 1,190. It will be noted that arithmetic is 
easily the. leader, being given.more time than 
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geography, history, and grammar combined. 
The claim that fads are crowding out solid 
studies does not seem to apply to arithmetic, at 
any rate. Dr. Harris states that no other na- 
tion pays so much attention to thisstudy. 





Progress of the Pan-American. 
HOUSANDS of the readers of Taz Instruc- 
Tor have been among the visitors to the 
Pan-American Exposition at Buffalosince our 
last issue, and we feel certain that every one will 
endorse the words of praise which we used con- 
cerning it in our earlier numbers, and if any- 
thing that we then said induced them to make 
the trip, we are assured they have additional 
reason for thanking us. To the many other 
thousands whose circumstances prevented their 
making such a trip, or whose inclinations failed 
to lead them to it, we extend regrets. 
An exposition of this character should appeal 
especially to educated, intelligent, progressive 
people of moderate means, in which class the 
teacher may generally be placed. The people 
of millions and of leisure do not need exposi- 
tions. Whatever of interest they want to see, 
wherever it is, they can go and see it. 
The wide awake, 
see here in actual reality thousands of 
things of which before there has been only 
text-book knowledge or a reading acquaintance. 
It gives new ideas, broader conceptions, greater 
teaching power to see things alive, vivid, real 
or in operation—human, machine or product, as 
the case may be. The artistic features are also 
highly educational, and no person with ordi- 
nary receptive faculties can ever look upon the 
outlines of beauty embodied in the buildings, 
or witness the glorification of that beauty by 
the grand illumination, without being uplifted 
and benefitted. There is still two months to 
visit the Exposition. 

The Exposition is a success in makeup, and 
will prove so in attendance and financially. 
Up to August Ist between 2,500,000 and 3,000,- 
000 admissions had been registered. Up tothe 
middle of August the daily attendance in that 
month had been about 50,000 with a tendency 
of increase. Over 58 per cent. of Chicago’s at- 
tendance came the last two months of the Fair. 





Work of the National Educational: As- 
sociation. 





BY JANE A, STEWART. 

HE National Educational Association is the 

largest, mostinfluential, and most inclusive 
organization of educators in this country. In 
attendance at its annual gathering, where are 
convened several thousand: friends of popular 
education and most of its leading exponents, 
one comes in touch with the main current of 
educational thought and progress. 

No less than sixteen departments are in- 
cluded in the annual program of the National 
Educational Association; the Kindergarten 
and Child Study, Elementary Education, 
Secondary, Higher, Normal, Music, Super- 


observant teacher will - 
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intendence, Manual Training, Business Edu- 
cation, Physical Education, Science Instruc- 
tion, School Administration, Library, Edu- 
cation for Deaf, Blind, 
and Indian Education. During the most in- 
teresting side sessions the best special work of 
the great meeting is done. Prominent educa- 


.tors give of their ripe thought. Under. each. 


department are grouped experts in the: various 
divisions of the educational propaganda. ll 
that is best in teaching and~ seiiaaiipieamel is 
exploited. 

No department of the National Educational 
Association, it is safe to say, has held more in- 
teresting and instructive sessions at the recent 
meeting in Detroit than the department of 
Indian Education. The sentiment for com- 
pulsory education of the Indian has crystallized 
in a resolution which will be presented at the 
coming session of Congress. The reservation 
and nation systems—it was well held, led 
by experts in education like Mr. Winship of 
Boston—are obstacles in the way of making the 
Indian self-supporting, and the consensus of 
opinion is that there should be a gradual aboli- 
tion of this system. It is encouraging to record 
that Indian educators fully recognize the value 
of industrial training for the Indian ; and they 


are fast coming to realize that the country has - 


been looking for the end of distinctive Indian 
schools. As Superintendent Allen ofthe Seneca 
Indian school, Indian Territory, pertinently said: 
‘*The leaders in the work will merit censure if the 
next four years does not witness the close of 
many of them, and the education of the for- 
mer inmates side by side with other children.’’ 

One of the signs of the times is the encourag- 
ing growth of the high school. In ten years, 
1889-1899, the total enrollment has increased 
from 205,000 to 580,000 a percentage of in- 
crease far ahead of that of the population. 
Of all the section meetings none has been so 
well attended as that of secondary education. 
There was earnest endorsement of the declara- 
tion of President G. Stanley Hall, that the High 
School should be made the dominant factor in 
education. Undoubtedly before long, as Su- 
perintendent Pease of Omaha affirmed, every 
High School will be compelled to recognize 
three elements of its work. There will be the 
traditional High School, with its academic work 
as of old, to give a somewhat liberal education ; 
there must be a business or commercial side to 
the work, for this, more than anything else, is 
being called for ; and there must be a manual 
training department. For business education 
no less than for general education, the hope of 
the masses centers in the high school. 

In the Normal department, the keynote was 
sounded for more education for coming high 
school teachers. 

The papers read in the child study and 
kindergarten department were distinguished 
for technicality—a fact, calling forth ‘the apt 
advice of Superintendent Keyes in his review 


’ of the — work, ‘‘Be'careful,’’ he said, 





‘only be understood by the elect.’ 
and Feeble-minded,. 


“not to make of yourselfa cult. Be careful in 
the use of your Hegelian phrases which can 
é This com- 
ment was evoked by the frequency of such 
phrases as ‘‘subjective concepts,’’ ‘‘inherent 
activities,’’ ‘‘explicit consciousness,’’ and the 
like. The movement begun by the owners of 


the great cotton mills in North Carolina, South 


Carolina, and Georgia, for free kindergartens 
for the negroes, was appropriately commended. 

The co-ordination of the public school with 
other educational influences, as the library and 
the church, was frequently emphasized. When 
we bear in mind, as was pointed out by James 
Canfield, Librarian of Columbia University, that 


the average American child receives but five - 


years of schooling, one may well see-how the 
public libraries with the public schools form 
one system of free. public education. ‘‘Given 
a generation of children who understand the 
place and value of the public library, there 
will be no question as to an intelligent and 
effective citizenship,’ he declared. 

That religious education of some sort is nec- 
essary in the school for the fullest development 
of the child-nature, was a sentiment. strongly 
endorsed in the elementary department. The 
reading of the Bible with due respect to all 
beliefs, and the granting of leave of absence 


on religious holidays, were conceived to be 


special ways by which the church and school 
might come in closer touch. 

It has long been realized that the chief aim of 
the progressive nations is the improvement of 
industries by bringing up skilled workmen and 
placing them in the departments of trade. The 
special functions of the manual training school 


in its relation to trades had timely exposition’ 


at this meeting. It was well held that educa- 
tion must weigh not only the problem of the 
mill and workshop and give it due weight, but 
also that it must seek the duty of the individ- 
ual, The general sentiment seemed to be, too, 
that domestic training should begin in the very 
opening of school work. This is owing to the 
fact that manual dexterity is supposed to cease 
development about the tifteenth year. Under 
the approved method, the child begins to churn 
butter at the age of six, and at thirteen is able 
to do ordinary cooking and the marketing. 

The sense of our community relations is 
greatly strengthened and hastened by these 
great conventions. One is impressed by the 
continuous and seemingly irrepressible recur- 
rence to the educational ideals of the broadest 
type ; namely, education to fit a purpose in life, 


‘adapted and applied to the powers and needs 


of the individual, which shall include culture 


of heart and soul, as well as training of # 


hand. and head. It’ was evident to the atten- 


tive listener that education is: still a problem, 
-that its greatest difficulties are still unsolved ; 
and that even with our apparently completely 
equipped and comprehensive system, we still 
fall far short of the needs and: in aah a of 


the age. 
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THE MERRY LITTLE JAPS. 





A Japanese Parasol Drill. 


BY WILLIS N. BUGBEE, AUTHOR OF ‘‘MODEL DIALOGUES FOR 
SCHOOL CHILDREN.”’ 

HIS drill requires eleven girls of nearly uniform 
height, Imitate as nearly as possible the native 
costume of the Japanese, and the manner of 
arranging the hair, as shown by illustrations 

in geographies and elsewhere. Consult a dressmaker 
for pattern of dresses or send to one of the leading 
pattern dealers. The dress should be made of thin 
material, having large figures upon a light back- 
ground. A wide sash is worn. Each girl carries a 
Japanese parasol. 

1. Enter girls from the left with parasols upraised 
in right hand. Zigzag in single file across the stage 
to the right; turn to the front, and left, forming in 
line in front part of the stage. All turn toward audi- 
ence. Close parasol with left hand, . 

The Japanese bow is made as follows: 

2. Drop to the right knee: then to the left knee; 
place parasol on fluor direetiv in front with the top 
toward the left. 

8. Bend the body forward until the face almost 
touches the floor. The forearms may rest upon the 
floor to support the body. Resume the position upon 
the knees. Repeat the bow, if desired. 

4, Lift the parasol with right hand and hold at 
right side with top upward; rise from left knee; then 
from the right knee to standing. posture. 

Some one of the girls may be chosen to recite, 
or all (but No. 1) may recite together: 


We’re a band of Japanese 

Fresh from o’er the Western seas; 
‘Twas the good ship Toma San 
Brought us from our fair Japan. 


From the land of woods and flowers, 
With its wild magnolia bowers,— 
Land of ‘the chrysanthemum, 
Fragrant cherries and the plum; 


Where the mountains crowned with snow 
Rise from verdant vales below; 

Where old Fuji, grand and tall, 

Towers far above them all. 


Pleasant homes we left behind, 
Kindred and companions kind, 
Here to be a stranger guest 

In this great land of the West. 


’Tis a pleasure rare to meet 

All your pleasant smiles, and sweet; 
But not alone your smiles we ask— 
We have set ourselves a task. 


As upor. that bright May day, 
Dewey, in Manila Bay, 
Captured a whole Spanish fleet, 
So.we ne’er will own defeat; 


But, with soldiers’ subtlest arts, 
We will-capture all your hearts, 
And with Friendship’s strongest chain, 
Bear them with us home again. 


Let us, then, present to you, 
Our Commander, Nattie Zu. 
Nattie Zu (No. 1) bows, following the preceding 
directions, and then recites: 

Dear to ns, our native Jand, 
By Pacific breezes fanned; 
Dear to-us her history, 
Clouded greatly though it be. 


We would e’er her name defend; 
We would win for her a friend; 
So, to-night, your hearts and smiles 
We would win for our fair isles. 
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(Steps forward and turns to comrades. ) 
Comrades, ready—one and all, 
For the charge! Whate’er befall. 
Stand your ground and never fear! 
We shall win the victory here. 

Carry Arms! (All hold parasols in right hand, ver- 
tically, with handle downward. ) ; 

Like true soldiers—that’s the way; 
Faithfully commands obey. 

CuarcE! (Place right foot in rear of left; bend the 
body slightly. Raise the handle to the right side just above 
the elbow. Clasp the handle with left hand in advance of 
right.) 

Naught of hate our thoughts inspire, 
But purest love. Arm, steady! Fire! 

(At the command ‘‘Aim,’’ raise handle to the right 
shoulder, At ‘‘Fire,’’ all suddenly open parasols, then 
raise them above the head as the standing position is re- 
sumed. ) 

5. No. 1 steps back into line. All turn and march 
to rear, and to right; form in line at back of the stage; 
face audience. Allow a short space between each, 
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In the diagram the circles indicate the present po- 
sition. 

6. With the exception of Nos. 1 and 11, all advance 
to the black dots. You will notice that all do not ad- 
vance the same distance—the difference should be 18 
inches. 

7. Incline parasol over the right shoulder; then 
raise it above the head; incline it toward the audi- 
ence; raise above the head again; place at the right 
side of head; above head; at the left side of head; 
above head. 

8. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 9, 10, 11 advance to y’s, 

Nos. 4, 5, 7, 7,8 retreat to y’s. . 

The movements in 7 may, or may not, be repeated. 

9. Those at the right of the stage turn in the direc- 
tion of No. 1; those at left in the direction of No. 6; 
march straight across the stage to left; zigzag back to 
right; march to left at rear; form in line as im (5) 
with numbers reversed. 

10. Wave the parasol from right to Jeft; then incline 
it toward the audience, and wave as before; swing in 
a circle from right to left; swing in a circle from left 
to right. 

11. Even numbers advance two feet and halt; odd 
and even numbers alternately advance four feet and 
halt; repeat the last movements; odd numbers ad- 
vance two feet. Allare now in line. During these 
alternate movements the parasols remain inclined 
toward the audience. Close with left hand. The 
music ceases. 

12. Execute the following movements without 
words of command: 

Carry Arms! 

Present Arms! (With right hand carry the parasol 
directly in front of body and at the same time grasp it 
with the left hand above the right.) 

Carry Arms! 

Orper Arms! (Hold the top of parasol with the left 
hand and grasp the right. Remove left hand and lower 
parasol to the floor. ) 

Carry Arms | 
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Port Arms! (Place the parasol diagonally across the 
body with the top pointing over the left shoulder—left hand 
above right.) 

Carry Arms! 

CuHaraeE ! 

Am! 

Fire! 

The music resumes, 

13. Incline parasols over the right shoulder; turn 
and march straight to the right; circle to the left and 
halt in form of semi-circle, 

14, Drop to the knees. (See ?.) Sit back upon the 
feet. 

Sona. Tune, “Coming Through the Rye.” (Hold 
parasol daintily at first one side of, head then at the other.) 


This is how we sit together, 
Happy as can be, 
When we meet to play or visit, 
Or to drink our tea. 
Cuorus. 


All our ways are quaint and curious, 
So the people say; 
But we care not what the world thinks, 
We are blithe and gay. 
We have gardens, in our homeland, - 
Filled with flowers rare, 
And the fragrance of the cherries 
Scents the summer air. 
Do you know of any maidens 
Happier than we? 
Tell us, if you know such maidens, 
Where their homes may be. 
15. Close the parasol; make the good-night bow 
(see 3, 4); and return to standing position. 
16. Circle from left to right and pass off the stage 
at the left. 


= 


Hiccoughs. 








LILLIAN E. KNOWLES. 

Sane is often disturbed by children having 

the hiccoughs. The usual method, I believe, 
is to send the child to get a drink of water, but 
I think the following method to stop them can 
be used in less time without disturbing the 
school so much. Ask the child who has the 
hiccoughs to look in your eyes and hiccough. 
I have never been able to find a child or any- 
one else who could look in another’s eyes and 
hiccough. Ifyou doubt my word, try it. 





Any Three-Year Subscriber Can Purchase 
Craig’s Question Book .......... 45¢ 
Page 


Evolution of Dodd................. » postage 6c 
Walks and Talks.....................15¢, postage 6c 
Busy Work Series.........-+..es+s005 15c, postage 6c 
Mistakes in Teaching................ 36c, postage 10c 
Best Methods of Teaching in Country 

Schools, ......++erssssed ees eee 36, Postage 10c 
Raub’s Methods of Teaching......... 70c, postage 12c 
Raub’s School Management.......... 65c, postage 10c 
Dollar Atlas (Rand cere) 5940048 48c, postage 8c 
Marsh’s Reading Stand $2.00, Ex. at purch’er’s expense 


Webster’s Encyclopedia Dictionary $3.50, Ex. at pur- 
chaser’s expense. 

And over 1,000 other booksat rates correspondingly 
low. This privilege is extended to all three-year 
subscribers whether for Norma. Instructor, or the 
Wor.p’s Events. Complete list of books on appli- 
cation. 


adie 





World’s Events has been pronounced “The best 
condensation of the world’s news yet produced.” 
Every reader of the Instructor not familiar with it 
should send fora sample copy. As an aid to those 
who wish to ‘‘keep up with the times” it is inval- 
uable, no matter what other journals may be access- 
ible. 
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Freehand Drawing. 


BY IDA C. GREENE, 


O teach free-hand drawing, begin at once 
y to draw from the object itself. It is bet- 
ter to take one large, rather plain object 
for the first attempt, as the eye is not con- 
fused by details. It is quite true, heretical as 
it may sound, that ifa person would see right- 
ly, he could draw rightly. The hand will obey 
willingly if it is directed correctly—shown plain- 
ly what it has to do. 
This can be done in drawing from the ob- 
ject, by the eye first studying carefully the ob- 
ject ; noting its general shape, where it is 





widest or narrowest, what kinds of lines bound 
its outline, curves or straight ones ; how its 
width compares with its height. Get a good 
definite idea of what you are going to do. before 
you begin--a good mental picture of the object 
in your mind. 

We can reproauce accurately nothing we do 
not see accurately. In general, we see a thing 
as a whole, not the parts which make that 
whole. This can readily be proved. Take any 
object you are daily used to seeing and that you 


think you know well, and attempt to.draw it ; 


then compare it with the thing itself and note 
in how many ways it differs. 

Take for your first lesson any well-shaped, 
large, plain. object—pitcher, vase, or jug. 
We generally take a vase. I would select one 
that is beautiful in form. Plain, because sim- 
plicity is always desirable ; beautiful in form 
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because we want, in all ways, to endeavor to 
make the child sensible to beauty. We, there- 
fore, show him always, when we can, the best 
art of all countries and times. 

In. this way, by combining the useful and 
beautiful, two things are accomplished; the 
child is prepared for work in industrial art, 
and is taught to admire art for itself. 

Let us suppose this to be the vase we are go- 
ing to draw. 

Put the vase in front of the pupil—not too 
close, at least two yards away, and below the 
eye. Now let the pupil sit far back in the 
chair and study well its outlines. Lead him 
to tell you its proportionate measures ; the 
width compared with the height—less than 
half, The neck compared with the base ; base 
wider, gives stability, stands better. Theshape 
of the body of the vase, an oval—most_beauti- 
ful form of curve and used most frequent- 
ly by the Greeks, whose vases are noted for 
purity of form. 

Note that the whole vase is composed of 
curves, and that the eye measures curves al- 
ways by their difference from straight lines. 
Note also that the vase is symmetrical. A ver- 
tical line through the center would divide it 
into two equal parts. Let the pupils draw a 
light line corresponding to this axis in the up- 
per left hand corner of his paper. 

Now let the pupil (sitting still in same po- 
sition, well back in chair, and pencil held at 
arm’s length), measure the vase 
with the pencil, taking the full 
height, from the back edge of el- 
lipse at the top to the front edge of 
the ellipse at the bottom. (Be 
sure the pencil is held absolutely 
vertical for vertical measures, and 
horizontal for width; that it does 
not bend towards the object, or the person hold- 
ing it, or porportionately { | 
true measures will not be | | 
found.) Transfer this meas- 
ure to the line you have al- 
ready drawn for an axis, 
and draw light indefinite 
horizontals across the axis 
at these points. Within 
these two lines the height of 
the vase is contained. | 

Now measure the width of 
the vase across the top, at 
the’ lip, and transfer this 
measure to the top horizon- 
tal line, drawing light ver- 
ticals at the intersections. 
Of course, half the measure 
goes on each side of the ver- 
tical axis. 
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of the ellipse at the top of 
vase, and add this in a hor- 
izontal line. nde 

The ellipse at the top may 








Measure next the width’ 


now’ be drawn ;, be care- 
ful not to flatten, a com- 
mon fault.. Touch only 
the center of the four lines 
which form the boundary 
of the ellipse. 

Measure now the dis- 
tance from the top of the 
vase to the narrowest part 
of the neck. This is less 
than one-fifth of the height. 
Put a light horizontal line 
¥ at this point. Then meas- 


ure the width of the neck 
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at this point, and put ver- 
ticals. Do not draw the 
curve of the lip until you 
can draw the whole side 
curve. 

Now notice where the 
widest part of the vase is 
and measure from the top 
of the vase to that point, 
drawing a light horizontal 
as before, only longer. Then measure the 
width at this widest part, and add that by 
drawing verticals. 

Do the same with the 
narrow and wide partsof — 
the base, always getting 
the distance from the top 
of the vase (where we 
started our work) first, 
and drawing a horizon- | 
tal and on that horizontal | 
measuring the width at 
this point. 
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To measure the ellipse of 
the base, lay some straight 
object, a ruler or pencil, be- 
hind the vase, close against 
the back edge, and measure 
| | from the front edge of the 
_ ” the vase to that object. 

= ileal This will give the width 
Bs an wn aaa of the ellipse. This meas- 

ure is to be added from the 
bottom line up, the ellipse drawn in full, and 
the back (invisible) edge erased afterwards. 

All necessary construction lines have now 
been found, and the outlines of the vase may 
bedrawn. Begin at the top at.one end of the 
ellipse that forms the top of the vase, and curve 
in to the narrowest part of the neck, then out 
to the widest part of the body, into the: narrow 
part of the base, and out to the end of the el- 








- lipse of the base. Try and make the curves 


continuous. Draw them lightly at first and, 
if wrong, correct; using the wrong lines. as guides 
to help make right ones. A little perseverance 
will enable anyone to draw’ reasonably good 


lines. 
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“ When the vase is finished in the corner of 

the paper, do not remove construction lines. 
Unless the object you have been using as a 
model is very large, the drawing you have 
made will be very small, too small to look well 
on an ordinary sheet of drawing paper. 




















If you undertake to increase the size by mul- 
tiplying the dimensions while you are measur- 
ing from the model, it is quite easy to get con- 
fused; but, if you finish up the little drawing 
in the corner until the outlines are correct, you. 
can readily enlarge it to any suitable size to fill 
your paper by simply deciding how large you 
want it and multiplying each dimension line 
by 2 or 3 as the case may be. 
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If the little drawing is correct, the large one 
must necessarily be so, too. 

The important lines of any object are the 
skeleton or base lines. A little care in getting 
these accurate will save alot of erasing and 
trouble in the future. ’ 
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Reading Lessons for Hecktographing. 


————.. 





BY NELLIE AMES BROWN. 

Reading lessons may be hecktographed on 
sheets of manilla paper, arranged in book form 
and stitched together, with a long stitch, on a 
sewing machine. The name of the story on 
the cover in an attractive manner gives a pleas- 
ing finish to the little book. The following 
reading lesson was the result of the children’s 
own observations of some frogs’ eggs for two 
months. For seat work the children will en-. 
joy cutting and mounting the story of the eggs. 
The cuttings mounted on gray paper and ar- 
ranged around the room will delight the chil- 
dren. The pictures of the frog in the May 
Plan Book are excellent ones for the children 
to look at before cutting. Little children 
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should cut large things. The Plan Books 
ought to be in every school building in the 
United States. 


THE STORY OF SOME EGGS. 
The 15th of April we took some frogs’ eggs to 
school, 
‘We found them in a pond beside the road. 
They are sometimes called frogs’ spawn. 
The eggs looked like jeliy with little black dots 


in it. 
Each dot had a little sphere around it. 


So all the little black dots had a separate house. 

The little sphere houses had very thin walls. 

The little sphere houses were transparent. 

We could watch the little black dots 
inside. 

They looked like this: 

The little black dots kept growing larger. 

They changed their shape. 

In two weeks they looked like. this: 

You could see them move in their: little 
sphere houses. 

One morning one of the little spheres was 
broken open. 

The little tadpole had come out. 

It did not move much at first. 

After a day or two the little tadpole was very 


lively. 
Then his little brothers and sisters began to 


come out. 

The little sphere houses were all empty by the 
7th of May. 

We took out the jelly-like mass and threw it 
away. , 

We gave the little tadpoles some pond weeds. 

The little tadpoles were very happy together. 

They had great fun in their little glass jar. 

Sometimes they would dart around it very fast. 

We thought they were playing tag. 

They looked like this: 

The gills grew outside their 
heads. 

They are growing larger every = 
day. 

Soon some hind legs will begin 
to grow 

Then our tadpoles will look 
like this: 

The gills will grow 
smaller. 

The front legs will 
ly grow next. 
Our tadpoles will then look like 
this: 

The gills wills 
change to lungs, Y 

The tail will dis- 
















appear. 
It does not fall off. 
It is used up by the growth of 
the legs. 
Then our tadpoles will be frogs. 
They can come out of the water. 
We shall take them out of the city and put them 
in a pond. 
They will be happier there. 
giflome tadpoles change to frogs and some to 
8. 
We like frogs better than toads. 
We are not afraid of toads. 
We like to look at their gold rimmed eyes. 
They look like our turtle’s eyes. 





We like to look at their rough coat. 

Toads will not make warts on our hands. 

Their tongue is 'ise the frog’s tongue. 

It is very louy. 

They can use it very quickly. 

It has something sticky upon it. 

It helps them to catch ix sects, 

Frogs and toads bury themselves in the mud in 
winter. 

They sleep until the spring comes. 

When Jack Frost has gone away they awake. 

They come out of their mud béds. 

The mother toads and frogs will go to the ponds 
and lay their eggs. 

Frogs can go a long time without food. 

If our tadpoles live to be frogs we shall feed 
them every day. 

Then they will look like this: 





—— 





A Way to Teach the News of the Day. 





BY F. L. BENNETT. 


ERE is a plan for arousing the interest of 
your pupils in the news of the day. Try 
it for your first half hour in the morning. 
Write on the blackboard in large letters, ‘“The 
News;’’ and just below write headings similar 
_to those found in daily papers in writing up 
the most important news. Let each headline 
be taken up separately, and let an interchange 
of views take place between pupils and teacher. 
The school might appoint each month one of 
their number editor, whose duty it should be to 
look over the papers and pick out the most im- 
portant news items and write them on the board 
before school ; or this position of honor might 
be held as reward for excellence in scholarship 
or for a high rank in deportment. The news, 
of course, would not include everything, but 
would be selected from the Congressional news, 
the most important foreign items, state news, 
local news, etc. 

If this plan is carried out in a careful manner 
it will soon be considered a part of the regular 
school work and the children will study the 
contents of a newspaper just as they doa 
geography or an arithmetic. In this way chil- 
dren will gain knowledge of the outside world, 
and understand the important questions which 
occupy the public mind. 





We desire an opportunity to submit estimates to 
all who contemplate the purchase of library books, 
whether for individual or school use. Our new cat- 
alogue will be out October 1. It lists a large number 
and great variety of books suitable for libraries and 
at prices more reasonable than others are quoting. 
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On Martyrdom. 





BY F. H. LANCASTER. 
E are going back to work; our vacation is 
over. The mingled sensations of defeat 
and triumph with which we closed our school 
room door in June, have lost vividness. All 
the galled places are healed. Weare ready to 
begin again with renewed energy and eager- 
ness, at least, let us hope with eagerness. 
It is a grand bit of work, this developing 
of head and heart that has been given us to 
do. We, each of us, appreciate the fact more 
or less keenly. But how do we show our ap- 
preciation? Dowego to this brave work gladly, 
with a song in our hearts and a smile on our 
lips? Or do we approach our task with a 
Spartan-like firmness and the air of a martyr 
going to the stake ? 

If we go gladly, rest assured that the brave 
work will be bravely done. But if we make a 
martyrdom of it—well—a martyr at the teach- 
er’sdesk will make many martyrs at many 
smaller desks, and the chances are that the 
school will not be either the happier or the 
better for this atmosphere of grim determina- 
tion. Work done from a sense of duty may be 
well done, but never quite so well as work done 
for the love of it, A teacher who comes briskly 
into her school room with a cheery good morn- 
ing, has gained a big advantage over the one 
that marches in at the stroke of the clock and 
hangs up her hat with a sigh of resignation. 
The child-heart responds quickly to the tone of 
its surroundings; the teacher controls the at- 
mosphere of the school. She alone may make 
it glad or grim. ‘‘We shall know them by 
their fruit. A good tree cannot bring forth evil 
fruit.’’ 

Whoever has looked into a school conducted 
along the lines of martyrdom, has gazed into 
tired eyes, tried in vain to coax asmile from 
set lips and bent brows. Giving one’s self to 
be burned may be all right and noble, but it 
isn’t exactly the work teachers are expected to 
do. Rather they are expected to have pluck 
and patience, fresh air and sunshine, intelli- 
gence, interest and everlasting energy. Decid- 
edly, martyrdom is out of place here in the 
midst of all these young hearts aquiver with 
gladness—these young minds hungering for the 
brave things of life. Don’t bea martyr. Too 
often, when one sees the mess martyrdom has 
made of a brave bit of work, one cannot help 
thinking of Frank Putnam’s ‘‘martyrs turned 
to monkeys in a night.’’ Be it martyr or 
monkey, neither has any business at the teach- 
er’s desk. What we want there is cheery 
hearted men and women, quick to sympathize 
with the eagerness intrusted to their keeping, 
quick to respond to the optimism of young 
heads and hearts. For all children are opti- 
mists until ‘‘grim determination, martyrdom 
and a general air of sick headache,”’ cast shad- 
ows athwart their sunshine. It is safe to say 
that a sick headache has no business in a 
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school room, no more than a monkey. It 
will do infinitely more harm. A -teacher who 
from a sense of duty goes to school when she 
ought to go to bed, must have a queer conscience 
and besides be wholly lacking in _ business 
sense. Onesick headache will destroy a week’s 
worth of sunshine. It is a piece of senseless 
extravagance. Let us rouse ourselves to a 
realization of this fact. Sunshine, God’s best 
agent in the outside world, is also our stanchest 
ally in any work we may undertake. 

Let us, at the beginning of this fresh year, 
make at least one resolve: Keep an air of 
martyrdom out of our school rooms, even if we 
have to stay at home with it to keep it there. 
If we cannot always bring vigor and sunshine, 
let us bring, at least, quiet content. 


—_ 
~< 


Descriptive Geography.—How to Make 
* it Interesting. 








BY ARTHUR E, SUMMERS, 
QUESTION often heard from teachers is, 
A ‘‘How do you make Descriptive Geog- 
raphy interesting ?’’ Those same teachers 
say their pupils take an interest in the 
map questions and learn them readily. There 
is something wrong somewhere. The question 
at once arises, Is the fault in the subject, 
the text, or the manner of presentation? A 
description of the people of different places 
with their peculiarities of custom, dress, man- 
ner of living, occupation, education, religion, the 
climate, soil, vegetation, animals, etc., should 
be and is interesting, if presented in the 
right manner. Map questions are as dry bones 
compared with these subjects. Of how much 
interest to us is it merely to know that Yellow- 
stone National Park is in the Northwest part of 


-Wyoming? It might as well have been in 


Florida or Arizona so far as location is concerned, 
if that were all; but location is important only so 


far as it affects or determines other conditions. 


The Park is far up among the mountains and 
has a very cold climate. In our imagination 
let us visit the place and view that beautiful 
mountain scenery, those rushing cascades and 
waterfalls, those stupendous cliffs, those giant 
geysers thundering forth volume of boiling 
water, the wild animals, elk, antelope, and 
buffalo, and the many other objects of interest 
which help make that the most picturesque 
spot in America; that is descriptive geography. 
Are not those interesting topics? But how can 
we make them interesting to the boys and 
girls? I have found the following method 
very helpful. Toone pupil assign the topic 
‘‘Geysers,’’ to another ‘‘Yellowstone Lake,’’ to 
another its history and so on around the class. 
This should be done in the assignment of the 
lesson. Each pupil should read up on the 
topic assigned him and bring the result of his 
reading to the class next day. He should 
stand and tell all he has learned about the 
subject, giving the authority. Clippings and 


‘marked articles from papers, magazines, books, 


and some standard cyclopedia, which every 
teacher should possess, may be brought to the 
class and read and discussed with interest and 
profit by all. The text book is mostly an out- 
line and should be used as such, if best results 
are desired, © 


Location. 

Size. 

Surface. 

Climate. 

Rivers (10). . 

Mountains (3). 

Cities (10). Animal. - 


Russia 


Products (15). < Vegetable. , 
History. Mineral. 


In the study of states or countries the brace 
outline as shown above can be used to advan- 
tage. This outline on Russia, which is merely 
suggestive, can be changed slightly and used in 
the study of any country or section of states. 
It will be well for the teacher to put one or two 
outlines on the. board at first until the pupils 
can make them for themselves. 

Most pupils enjoy making and filling these 
outlines, especially pupils in the B grades. In 
filling the outlines they get the lesson. Have 
the work done on paper and insist on neatness 
and accuracy. Collect the papers before class 
time and then hear recitation from outline or 
text. Another day have them prepare the les- 
son, leave their books at the desk and then put 
the outline on the board from memory. 

This is a good way to gain time if behind 
with recitations, besides being one of the best 
means of causing careful preparation by the 
pupil, since he knows his recitation will appear 
upon the board before the whole school, and 
rather than make a failure or copy from his 
classmate, even the lazy pupil will generally 
get his lesson. In the first descriptive lesson 
on each new country is the best time to use the 
outline, followed by the research and class dis- 
cussion on the points of interest as already 
mentioned. Another day hear the lesson from 
the text and require no outline. Do not wear 
the class out by plodding along in the same 
“old track’? all winter. Vary the method. 
Variety awakens interest. Interest begets in- 
dustry and that is what we want. Descriptive 
geography naturally is an interesting study. 
It is the monotonous text-book recitation 
method that makes the study repulsive to so 
many boys and girls. Let us vary the methods 
and see if we cannot get recitations which are at 
once interesting, pleasant and profitable. 





Every reader of Norma Instructor should be in- 
terested in the newer publication issued by us. It is 
called the Wortp’s Events, and the name is fairly 
descriptive of the nature of the magazine. It con- 
tains a record of the important items of the month’s 
news, condensed yet readable and interesting. Its 
contents are specially and carefully prepared for it, 
and cover the field in a complete and systematic 
manner. It is one of the very best magazines pub- 
lished intended to cover current topics, and has 
been wonderfully successfnl in making friends and 
gaining subscribers since its inception. We will be 
glad to send you a sample aopy on request. 60 cents 
a year; three years, $1 
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How to Teach Reading to Beginners. 





BY MARGARET LORRAINE. 


I. The Place Reading Occupies. Why Such Place? 
What Reading Is. Duty of Teachers. 

All who have had experience in, and given 
thoughtful consideration to school work, will 
unhesitatingly award the most important place 
in the entire curriculum to reading. This is no 
longer a mooted question, but the consensus of 
the best educators. Why has this subject won 
the palm? The returning answer is broad and 
all comprehensive—reading must have first 
rank, because it is the means of acquiring all 
other forms of human knowledge, thus point- 
ing the way to happiness ; reading is the means 
to true and genuine education. What is read- 
ing? It is thought-getting and thought-giving. 
If then, right reading is the ladder to true liv- 
ing, does it not become the solemn duty of 
every teacher to equip herself for its best 
presentation ? 


IT. The Method. Reason for Prestige of the Sen- 
tence Method. 


It is now the feeling universal, that no one 
method contains all the excellencies. The 
teacher must know them all—word method, 
sentence method, phonic method. What ap- 
peals to her as the best in each must be se- 
lected, judiciously mixed with her own in- 
dividuality and enthusiasm, then will she have 
a perfect procedure, adapted to the peculiar 
needs of her pupils. Each method can be used 
incidentally, and each will doubtless be needed 
at some particular stage.. Because the sentence 
is the unit of thought, and because of the 
manifold advantages which experience has 
shown this method yields, the sentence method 
will occupy about three-fourths of the time, 
the remaining portion being divided between 
the word and phonic methods as need arises. 
From experience my contention is, that in 
teaching beginners to read, you simply cannot 
use the sentence at the very beginning ; first, be- 
cause the word is the concept and the unit of 
speech ; second, the sentence involves too 
much work at first, too great a task on the 
memory. True, with careful word drill, the 
sentence comes very soon, but as the initiative, 
it can not. 

III. Cautions. 

(1) Never try to handle more than twelve 
beginning children in a group. As near as 
human nature will allow, try to have them of a 
similar grade of intelligence. 

(2) Only give children that which is worth 
while to read about—something interesting and 
refining. One may sink lower after knowing 
how to read. 

(3) Do not allow pupils in the seats to 
listen to, make corrections for, answer, or do 
the work of, the group children—those in seats 
are to be employed with the work assigned 
them. - 


(4) Do not tolerate ‘an unnatural tone or 
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an affected. manner—insist on the children 
‘4alking’’ their little stories, not to the black- 
board nor to the books, but to you, some par- 
ticular mate, or to the entire group. 

(5) Insist always on correct pronunciation, 
and careful enunciation. 

IV. One Way to Begin. 

At the beginning of school, in September, 
choose some familiar, reasonable and interest- 
ing object, maybe a leaf, fruit, a berry, a nut, 
a flower with a simple name; a leaf, an apple, 
the aster—these three have usually proved very 
good starters with me. Get the tots interested 
by having a little talk about the object by ask- 
ing such questions as, ‘‘What have I?” 
‘‘Where did it come from?’ ‘‘Where does it 
live?’ ‘‘What color is it?” ‘‘How big is it ?” 
‘‘What about its shape?’”’ ‘‘Do you like it? 
Why?’ ‘What is it good for?’ Now you 
are ready to pass to the written form. Perhaps 
you have chosen the word leaf.’ You will now 
say to thechildren, ‘‘Who would like to see the 
word leaf written?’ Oras somebody happily 
put it years ago, ‘‘Who wants to hear the 
chalk say leaf?”’? Then by all the little devices 
in your power strive to impress a good mental 
picture of the word leaf on every child; you 
will have some tiny finger trace over your large 
copy, perhaps ; another child may take pointer 
and ‘‘feel’? over the new word ; a third may 
try to write it ; a fourth may write leaf twice; 
somebody may erase the word ; now, who can 
bring the word back again? etc., etc. Because 
the law of contrast is always strong, sometimes 
on the second day, after more varied drill on 
the word leaf, I'll introduce a new word, say 
‘“‘apple.”? That looks entirely unlike the first. 
For two or three days we will deal with these 
new words. Then choose one or the other for 
the building of a new vocabulary, using the 
sentence method. Ask the children to frame 
little stories about the leaf and select the most 
suitable. Perhaps working with the sentence 
the first day, one story will be enough for be- 
ginners, so you will have— 

‘T have a leaf.’’ 


Now you resolve the sentence into its, com- 
ponent parts—find the words. Who will find 
the thing we’re talking about? Who. can show 
us bigI? That means the person speaking? Put 
a cross under leaf. Draw a.big line under a 
leaf. (This last said quickly. )What.word have 
we not yet spoken of? Who will write have? 
Who can point to the two words, ‘I have,”’ 
(This last device of taking words in groups, or 
phrases, is of incalculable benefit in giving 
natural expression in reading.) ‘Thus do we 
proceed each day until we have built upa 
little reading lesson about the leaf which shows 
continuity of thought. The lesson will. stand 
something like this— 


I have a leaf. 

The leaf is green, 

The leaf is long. 

It has a stem. ° 

The leaf is pretty—etc., ete. 
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In this manner, a vocabulary of the type 
words such as the articles, a, an, the, the pro- 
nouns, common adjectives, short, little, long, 
pretty etc., etc., is soon acquired. 


V. Common Errors. How to Prevent them. De- 
vices. 


What are the faults in a beginner’s reading 
that harass the soul of the teacher, or any lis- 
tener? (1) Unnatural and forced expression ; 
(2) separating the articles from their nouns ; 
(3) drawling out of phrases which should be 
spoken rapidly ; (4) attempting to read before 
the taought is in mind, or its glib expression on 
the tongue. Ifateacher is tactful, she will 
never have to mend these faults, but she can 
prevent their happening. In the first place 
have a conversation bringing out the points to 
be read—fault 1 is eradicated ; second, a stiff 
word drill should precede every lesson ; third, 
to the word drill add the phrase drill, to wit, 
quick recognition of groups ; as, a leaf, the leaf, 
a leaf is, the leaf has, is green, is pretty, I have 
a, I see the, etc., etc.; fourth, silent reading to 
get thought and its proper expression. These 
four hints, my experience tells me, if properly 
used will overcome, better, will prevent the sa- 
lient faults in a small child’s reading. A word 
as to drill ; Do not permit it to become mechan- 
ical or monotonous ; vary it constantly, so the 
children will not recognize it as drill. 


VI.. The Books. How to Take Them up. 


If the script Jessons have been well done, the 
children will be able to take books very soon. 


. The:transition from script to print is very easy 


although many teachers make hard work of it 
and confuse the children all they can. About 
a week before you wish them to read from their 
books, give the books out without saying a word 
—the little eyes will dance, and the children 
will love, fondle and caress this new dignity to 
their heart’s content, When they bring these 
treasures to class for the first time, have a little 
talk about the book, perhaps its pretty cover, - 
etc., etc. Then, do the letters in the book 
look the same as the ones on our papers and 
blackboard? . What do we call that in the 
book? (Printing. ) Usually, children, the writ- 
ten. word and tue printed word look somewhat 
alike. What word is this? (is) Let me print 
it. (is). Wouldn’t you knowthey were the same 
words? Have drill on several words for the 
comparison of the two forms, then for the rec- 
ognition of printed words only. Perhaps the 
second day they are.ready to read from their 
books. .You’ll begin by giving board drill of 
the printed words to be found on the new page; 
then the children will point out these words in 
the book ; introducing the phrase suggestion, 
they will find printed phrases, and so on, 
Now. when your conversation lesson and silent 
reading on the part of pupils have developed 
the thoughts of the. page, they are ready to 
give the first printed. senterce. 

BrstiocraPHy. (For Teachers.) 


Talks on Teaching—Parker, P. 26-44. 
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Methods of Instruction—Wickersham, P. 
208-233. 

Courses and Methods.—Prince, P. 48-60. 

How to Teach.—P. 23-27. 

Quincy Methods.—Partridge, P. 121-167. 
(For the Children. ) 

Baldwin Reader. 

Finch Primer. 

Fundenberg Reader. 

Nature’s Byways.—Ford. 

Animal Life.—Bass. 

Plant Life.—Bass. 

Cyr Primer. 


(First Year. ) 


— 
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A New Method of Analysis of Poly- 
nomial Squares. 





BY J. A. SCOTT, INSTRUCTOR SCIENCE, ELLSWORTH, 
MAINE, HIGH SCHOOL. 


The following article may, perhaps, contain a 
few points of interest to teachers of algebra who 
find it no easy matter to give their pupils a 
knowledge of what squares and cubes really 
are. But perhaps it would be better to say 
squares, for no attempt is made to deal with 
cubes, because it will readily be seen that cor- 
responding deductions are equally true of them. 

It will be seen that it is possible to break 
polynomial squares up into three elements 
corresponding in order to the three elements in 
a*?+2ab+-6?. And this naturally enough will 
suggest a corresponding breaking up of cubes 
into their four elements. However, with re- 
spect to cubes, this will be found more diffi- 
cult, and it is doubtful ifin elementary work 
it would be of much value, save that it might 
profitably be illustrated in the cubes of 
binomials. 

This analysis of squares was not the out- 
come of experience in teaching, but was de- 
veloped independently of class work. by the 
writer. It has been suggested to a few teachers 
who say it has given their pupils a knowledge 
of the subject they could not otherwise acquire. 
So far as the writer has been able to find out a 
similar treatment is not given. At least many 
have said they have never seen it. 

Considerable emphasis seems to be laid on 
the extraction of the root when the elements 
are known, and perhaps this is unnecessary. 
Yet it is hoped that the separating of the 
elements of squares may not be found un- 
interesting. 

Since a+b may stand for any number or 
quantity, a?+2ab+6? is the square of such 
number or quantity. And since there are 
three elements in a?+-2ab+-b?, namely, a?, 2ab 
and 6?, so there are three elements in any 


square fulfilling all the conditions of the type 


a*+2ab+b?, where we see that the first and 
third are squares, and the second twice the 
product of the square roots of these two. Of 
course we are dealing only with polynomial 


squares. 
Now since the square root of a?+2ab+5? 
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may be written by connecting the square roots 
of the first and third elements by the sign of 
the middle element, we see that the square 
root of any polynomial square may likewise be 
written when once its elements are known. 
But often these elements are involved, or may 
be said to overlap, the first or third being com- 
plicated with the second, or buth even being so 
complicated. 

It is the purpose of this article to show how 
the elements of a polynomial square may be 
easily separated when involved, preparatory to 
writing the square root. But squares with 
more than four terms in the root are not to be 
considered for the sake of greater simplicity; 
though even such squares may have their ele- 
ments separated. 

When there will be three terms in the root 
the first element can be a trinomial square, 
and the third a monomial square or vice versa. 
But when there will be four terms in the root 
these elements are best separated into trinomial 
squares. 

Let us look at the square 7 —2z8 —z? +-27-++1. 
Observing that the first and last terms of poly- 
nomial squares are themselves always squares, 
and noting in all squares of the kind to be con- 
sidered that the term standing next to each of 
these is always in the same relation to it that 
2ab is to a? or b?, we have a method whereby 
we can find out just what the first and third 
elements are. Thus, remembering how D? is 
found when a?+2ad. is given, we can tell at 
once that the first element of this square can be 
z*—2z° +2? ; that is, we add 22? to the third 
term of the example as given. This being true 
we see at a glance that the third element must 
be 1. Hence we see that the 2a? necessary to 
complete the first element must have been 
contained in the 22%. In other words, when 
the multiplication was performed producing 
this square, the collecting of the similar terms 
made the elements overlap; that part where the 
second should be being as much too large as 
that part where the first should be is too small. 
And now subtracting from the 22 and adding 
to the 1*—2z*—? we indicate it thus : 

(2*—2x3 +2?) —2x? + 22+-(1) 

or (2?—2x)?—2(2?—2)+(1) 
which at once gives the square root, 2?—a—1. 
Or, in the same example, letting z* be the first 
element and then separating the second and 
third, we indicate it thus: («#*)—2a2*—2z?+ 
(a?—22—1) or (x?)?—2x?(2+1)+(2+1)? 
which gives the same result in the root. 

At this point it will be interesting to square 
a?+2-++1 by the formula for squaring a poly- 
nomial, and then without collecting the similar 
terms to compare the result obtained first with 
the example as given and then with same when 
it is separated into its elements. It will be 
seen that the two ways of separating this square 
into its elements give identical terms, but in 
different order; while the result obtained from 
squaring the root by the formula, term for term, 
is identical with either arrangement of elements. 


Again, to show how widely this principle 
may be applied, let us consider this square: 

x®§—Gax5 + 15a224—20a8a’ +-15atx? —6a5x+ 
a. 

Here the first element will be x*—6azr5+9a? 
z*, the third 9atz?—6a5z+a*. Indicating 
the separation by subtracting and adding we 
have: 

(x —6az5 + 9a22*)+6a22*—20a8x? +6ata? + 
(9a*a?—6a5x+a®), 

Or, (x? —8ax? )?+2(a8—8axz?) (8a?x—a®) + 
(8a?z—a*)? which at once gives the root, 
28 —8ax? +3a?22—a8, ‘ 

Notre—As the separating of an element which 
is a trinomial square may not have been made 
entirely plain, it may not be amiss here to add 
that we obtain it in this way from its two terms 
always found at the beginning or end of the 
example, as the case may be, one of them being 
a square or the element’s end term, the other 
being its middle term. Considering them as 
two of the element’s terms already known, get 
the desired term or square by squaring the 
quotient obtained by dividing the middle term 
by twice the square root of the term that is 
square, 


—_ 
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True Stories of Great Americans 


is the general title embracing a series of 12 volumes 

as follows : 

Thomas Jefferson, by Edward S. Ellis, A. M., Author of “The 
People’s Standard History of the United States,”’ etc. 

James Otis, by John Clark Ridpath, LL. D., Authorof“Ridpath’s . 
History of the United States,’’ etc. 

John Hancock, by John R. Musick, Author of “The Columbian 
Historical Novels,” etc. 

Samuel Adams, by Samuel Fallows, D. D., LL. D., Ex-Supt. of 
Public Instruction of Wisconsin; Ex-Pres. Illinois Wesleyan 
University. 

Benjamin Franklin, by Frank Strong, Ph. D., Lecturer on Unit- 
ed States History, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

John Adams, by Samuel Willard, LL. D., Author of “Synopsis of 
History,”’ etc. 

Alexander Hamilton, by Edward 8. Ellis, A. M., Author of ‘‘The 
People’s Standard History of the United States,” etc. 

George Washington, by Eugene Parsons, Ph. D., Lecturer on 
American History, etc. 

John Randolph, by Richard Heath Dabney, M. A., Ph. D., Pro- 
fessor of History, University of Virginia. ‘ 

Daniel Webster, by Elizabeth A. Reed, A. M., Ex-Pres. Illinois 
Woman’s Press Association. 

Henry Clay, by H. W. Caldwell, A. M., Ph. B., Professor of Am- 
erican History, University of Nebraska. 

Abraham Lincoln, by Robert Dickinson Sheppard, D. D., Pro- 
fessor of American and English History, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

Every teacher should own them. 

Every boy and girl should read them. 

They should be in every public,-school or private 
library. 

They should be used in every school as supple- 
mentary reading. (Chicago has adopted them). 

Their style is such as to cultivate a taste for histor- 
ical reading. They have been aptly styled ‘‘stepping 
stones to history.” 

The books are nicely printed, on good paper, illus- 
trated, contain an average of 120 pages, and are neatly 
bound in red English cloth. The twelve volumes 


aggregate about 1,400 pages. 
The set formerly sold at $3.50. 
Our price, $1.98. 
Postage 48c. extra, or sent by express at purchaser’s 


expense. 
One sample copy, to any one contemplating the 


purchase of the set, 20c. postpaid, 
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Friday Evening Exercises. 





BY R. W. YOUNG, B.S. 

T is the object of this paper to discuss the 

purpose and character of Friday evening 
exercises. An endeavor will be made to show 
that this frequently neglected part of our school 
work possesses high educational value, supple- 
menting the daily class instruction, and encour- 
aging the student to habits of thought and 
action, which cannot be developed so well in 
any other way. Incidentally, it affords helpful 
recreation toteacher and pupil, fatigued at the 
end of their weekly labors; and this alone is of 
sufficient importance to entitle it to careful con- 
sideration. 

The value of being able to clearly express 
one’s self in public, fearlessly, if not eloquently, 
is everywhere appreciated. In every college of 
recognized standing throughout our country, 
there are found societics organized for the pur- 
pose of promoting the literary arts, aud of school- 
ing their members in oratory and debate. Now, 
the work done by these societies has the same 
relation to the college that the exercises of Fri- 
day evening bear to our publicschool. In each 
case, meetings are held once a week, and while 
the program of the society may be on a 
more ambitious scale, yet the object sought is 
thesame. Indeed, our Friday evening meet- 
ing is nothing more than the college society in 
its incipiency. 

It is true that there are some patrons, and, 
unfortunately, a few teachers, who look upon 
the exercises as causing useless expenditure of 
time and energy. It is unnecessary at this 
time or place to defend the custom from any 
attacks. The institution is now so well estab- 
lished, and the advantages derived from it are 
so apparent as to render any attempt at vindica- 
tion long since superfluous. It may be that in 
some cases the exercises are so unwisely plan- 
ned and improperly conducted that the school 
might better afford to dispense with them alto- 
gether. Even here, reformation, not abolition, 
would be the step most needed. In othercases, 
however, it is equally true that they areso help- 
ful and interesting in their nature, as to make 
them just as potent a factor in educational de- 
velopment as any study prescribed in the cur- 
riculum. 

To be beneficial, the exercises must. be inter- 
esting, and they must be educational. Some- 
times it happens that a teacher in attempting 
to make them attractive, fails to secure the in- 
structive features, and the pupils are merely 
entertained—pleased, but not profited. Again, 
it occurs just as frequently, perhaps, that the 
exercises are replete with instruction, but the 
elements of interest have been ignored, and in 
consequence the program is filled with 
tedium, and the result is a failure. 

Those exercises are best which increase the 
pupil’s power of research, fill him with confi- 
dence in his own ability to appear ‘successfully 
before an audience, and, by appealing to his 
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ethical nature, awaken within him a love for 
the good, the beautiful and the true. 

This leads us to the discussion of the charac- 
ter of the exercises. To the teacher of any fer- 
tility ef vesouree, the program is not very 
difficult to arrange. Recitatious, selected read- 
ings, debates and current events are four im- 
portant features which should not be neglected. 


Unfortunately, however, ali to often, both 
teacher and pupils are handicapped by having 
at their disposal so limited a ranye of literature 
from which to select their material, as to ren- 


der ineffectual their cfforts to give variety to the 
successive exercises. 

Just here, a digression may |e pardonable, 
in emphasizing the importance of a school 


library. No matter how limited it may be, _ 


every school shoul possess one of some kind. 
It may consist of onty a few volumes, but the 
interest of teacher, pupils and patrons should 
be so much centered in these, that they will 
prove the nucleus of a larger library formed by 
successive additions of such books as the best 
interests of the school demand. One or two 
good works of reference, several volumes care- 
fully selected from our representative poets, 
novelists and esxayists, will afford abundant 
material for research, and prove an invaluable 
source of inspiration and aid to all, And 
while they will be of daily service in extending 
the limits of the text book, their need will be 
most fully appreciated when the program 
for Friday evening is being prepared. But to 
return to the subject proper. 

There are certain teachers in the North 
who devote each evening to some distinguished 
Northern writer. For instance, Longfellow 
will be discussed on a certain Friday. Some 
pupil will read an essay on this great American 
poet, speaking of his life, his work and his 
place in literature. Another will recite a char- 
acteristic poem by the poet under discussion, 
A debate will then ensue as to which is the 
greater poet, Longfellow or Whittier —the 
teacher or some pupil appointed by him acting 
as judge. Another recitation will be given, to 
be followed by a paper on current topics and 
the announcement of the program for the 
next Friday, and the exercises are concluded. 

Could we not adopt a plan somewhat similar, 
in order to familiarize our pupils with Southern 
writers of National repute—Poe, Cable, Harris, 
Lanier and the others—some of whom are so 
wofully neglected here at home ? 

So far as debates are concerned, subjects 
should be selected wide-awake in their nature, 
and not beyond the capacity of the pupils. 
Very frequently, questions may be taken from 
geography, history or some other text, studied 
in the class room, and the pupil is then en- 
couraged to review the study as well as to seek 
elsewhere for additional data. 

In regard to the paper on current events, a 
few words should be said. The public expects 
and has a right to expect the teacher to be con- 
versant with the topics of theday. If he suc- 
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ceeds in keeping himself and his school famil- 
iar with the most important of these topics, the 
result will be noted and appreciated. To the 
overworked teacher the daily newspaper con- 
tains too much reading matter to render its 
perusal practicable. A journal or magazine con- 
taining a digest of important passing events 
and items of interest can be subscribed for at a 
nominal cost and the teacher can, with very 
little trouble, keep himself well abreast of the 
times. Friday evening will afford a very favor- 
able opportunity for him toimpart to kis school 
whatever seems of most importance to him in 
his readings. Or he may lend the magazine 
to some pupil, who can compile an interesting 
paper along lines indicated by the teacher. 

So much for the preparation of the pro- 
gram, The most difficult task for the 
tcacher is yet to be done. That is, to judi- 
ciously assign the various duties to the respect- 
ive pupils. Some children have so much tim- 
idity that they are exceedingly loth to appear 
before an audience, even though that audience 
is made up of friends and schoolmates exclu- 
sively. The teacher should earnestly co-oper- 
ate with such a pupil to overcome this retiring 
disposition; but he should remember that only 
by gradual steps are the best results to be ac- 
complished. Selected readings should first be 
assigned to pupils of this character—then reci- 
tations to be memorized, but so brief and simple 
that the child will not be discouraged by a 
failure; until finally enough self-reliance is de- 
veloped to sustain the pupil on any oceasion. 
No pupil should be exempt from duty, and care 
should be taken not to give any one the same 
kind of work twice in succession. 

The patrons should be cordially invited to 
be present, as this will afford a good time for 
them to come into close touch with the work 
done by the school as well as to cultivate pleas- 
ant relations with the teacher. 

In conclusion it may be said that if the des- 
tiny of our country is in the hands of the rising 
generation, the character of that generation is 
to be more largely determined by our teachers 
than by any others. 

Our schools must advance or they will retro- 
grade, New ideas must be accepted, new in- 
stitutions must be adopted. Let each teacher, 
then, in spite of ancient superstitions and preju- 
dices of narrow-minded patrons, strive to make 
his school in work and method approach as 
nearly as possible to his highest ideals of excel- 
lence. Petty obstacles beset the path of prog- 
ress, but if each of us earnestly endeavors to 
elevate his school to a higher plane of thought 
and action, the effect will be perceptible, not 
only in our schools but in our community at 
large. With the glorious opportunities of the 
new century before us, may we not hope to go 
forward, sowing where seed has not been sown 
before, and gathering where fruit has never yet 
been born ? a 

Every school library should contain aset of True 
Stories of Great Americans. 
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II. 


Summer birds less blithely warble, 
And the cricket’s plaintive sing ; 
Nature draws a shimmering curtain 
O’er the freshness of the spring. 

The damp, chilly, air of autumn 
Whispers to the leaves their doom 

For Jack Frost begins his painting 
While the goldenrod’s in bloom. 


Til. 


Dreamily the cow-bells tingle 
At the closing of the day ; 

And the music wafted to us 
Seems so far—so far away! 





Wiben The Goldenrod’s tn Bloom. 


Like a dream of peace and quiet 
Falls the sunlight o’er the hills, 
Over dewy fields and meadows, 
Over rippling brooks and rills; 
And the breezes softly murmur 
While they gather up perfume 
From the clematis in hiding, 
When the goldenrod’s in bloom. 


By Mildred Tate Wells, 


I. 


As if coming down the days gone by 
From fields where children trod, 
Driving home the gentle cattle, 
Thro’ bright, waving, goldenrod. 
IV. : 
In the soft-falling sunlight 
Thoughts of auld lang syne are writ, 
And loved voices are borne to us 
By the autumn winds that flit 
Thro’ scenes of gold and crimson, 
O’er the golden, feathery, plume, 
Of the queen of autumn flowers 
Sceptered goldenrod, in bloom. 


V. 


In the air there’s something telling 
Of the days now long gone by ; 

And the breezes whisper, whisper 
Of a land beyond the sky: 

There’s a power draws the heart-strings 
Closer to the living God, 

When stray sunbeams find their playmates 
In the smiling goldenrod. 








Nature Work in September. 





BY ELLA JACOBS. 


Where has the summer gone? 
She was here just'a minute ago, 
With roses and daisies 
To whisper the praises— 
And everyone loved her so! 


Do you think she will ever come back? 
I shall watch every day at the gate 
For the robins and clover, 
Saying over and over: 
“T know she will come, if I wait! 
R. M. Alden—The Pansy, Sept. 1894. 
In returning to work in September, it is to 
be hoped that every teacher has had a restful 
vacation, and is refreshed in mind and body, 
ready to commence with eagerness and alert- 
ness the work for the term. The children are 
strange to you at first, and you are equally 
strange to them. Put yourself in the position 
of hostess and try to make your guests feel at 
ease. 
In beginning the nature work, find the 
‘point of contact’? with your pupils. With 
the little ones, this will most likely be accom- 


plished in a talk about the home. Speak of 
the love and care of the mother and father for 
their children. From the human love, lead to 
the love of other animals for their young and 
their efforts to protect and provide for them. 
Commence with the ‘‘known and proceed to 
the unknown.”’ Try to find out what animals 
are most familiar to the children. Cats. and 
dogs will head the list. Let the children tell 
you how carefully the mother cat protects her 
kittens while they are young. How anxious 
she is to keep them clean ! The children should 
watch their cats and then tell of their habits. 
If the children do not respond quickly, impor- 
tant features can be brought out by comparing 
cats and people. For example, compare the 
covering of the body, movement of the ears, 
method of walking, of eating. The dog, too, 
may be studied as a familiar friend. The dog 
cares for her puppies and will bring her young 
food until they can look out for themselves. 

If any of the children have been to the coun- 
try, they have been delighted to see a mother 
hen with her brood of chickens. , The mater- 
nal instinct seems very strong here. Tell how 


long the patient hen must sit on her eggs, how 
anxiously she waits to hear the ‘‘peep, peep,”’ 
announcing that the first baby has broken its 
egg shell and is ready to come out into the 
world. When the little fluffy balls are all 
hatched, how proudly the hen struts around, 
scratching for food for her young ones. Ifa 
storm comes on, or danger approaches in the 
form of a dog, or twilight deepens, see how 
carefully she gathers her babies close around 
her. There is room for every one of the tiny 
chicks under her soft wings and it is a pretty 
sight to .see them all cuddled so safely against 
their mother, as though no harm could reach 
them there. Illustrate the talks by showing 
the children pictures embodying the idea of pa- 
rental love. Such pictures are Madam Le 
Brun’s ‘‘Mother and Daughter;’’ Millet’s 
‘‘Feeding the Hens ;’’ ‘‘Helping Hand ;’”’ and 
the ‘‘New Madonna.”’ Then show some simi- 
lar pictures of family life among animals, Of- 
ten you can obtain pretty attractive pictures 
from books for children, which will just suit 
your purpose. 

Those children who have had an opportu- 
nity of visiting zoological gardens or the circus 
will have much to tell of families of monkeys 
and their antics. Kangaroos and their young, 
perhaps even lions and bears and their cubs, 
will be mentioned. Let all these serve to im- 
press upon the children the idea of the family, 
of home life and of parental love. 

Songs and poems: ‘‘The Family,” ‘‘Mrs. 
Pussy’s Dinner,’’ ‘‘Old Mother Lizard,’’ Froe- 
bel’s ‘‘Mother Play,’’ E. Poulsson. 

With the older children, the first nature 
work will consist in looking over their collec- 
tions, to see what they have gathered during 
the summer. The arranging and labeling the 
material will yield ample lines along which to 
work. Make a general division at first of ani- 
mals and plants. See that the plants, leaves 
etc., are carefully pressed and put away for fu- 
ture use when fresh specimens cannot be pro- 
cured. Acorns, milk-weed pods, maple keys 
and other seeds, and dry fruits should be sorted 
and placed in boxes. These illustrate interest- 
ing lessons on the distribution of seeds by vari- 
ous agents, as wind, water, animals and other 
ways. 

That part of the summer collections belong- 
to the Animal Kingdom will be found to con- 
sist mainly of specimens of the class of insects. 
Teach the children to use, in general, the term 
‘4nsects,’’ not ‘‘bugs,’’ and explain what the 
new word means. ‘‘Insect’’ is derived from a 
word meaning ‘‘cut into’”’ and this refers to the 
many parts or segments into which the body is 
divided. An insect’s body is composed of 
three main parts ; the head, thorax and abdo- 
men, each of which is segmented to a greater 
or less extent. Asarule, an insect has three 
pairs of legs and two pairs of wings. The head 
has a pair of feelers or antenne, and generally a 
pair of compound eyes. Identify these points 
in the specimens at hand. How many wings 
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has a fly? Notice that back of the pair of 
wings there are two short knobbed projections. 
These represent the second pair of wings and 
are called ‘‘balancers.’’ Flies of various kinds, 
as horse-flies, house-flies, crane-flies, and also 
mosquitoes, have only two wings adapted for 





THE HOUSE FLY. (LEFT LEGS REMOVED.) 


flying, so they are classed together under the 
order of Insects called Diptera, meaning two- 
winged. By thus separating the insects into 
the natural orders or sub-classes, the impor- 
tant features of the specimens will be brought 
before the notice of the children. Examine a 
spider. See how firmly the head and thorax 
are joined to form one part. Count the pairs of 
legs. Do you think the spider is an insect? 
No; it must go in a class of its own. 

Lessons on classifications are dull and unpro- 
fitable unless the relationship existing between 
the parts of the insect and its habits of life is 
explained. Again, turn to the common fly. 
What is its food? Drops of water and milk, 
and juices from fruit and meat. It has no 
need of horny jaws adapted for biting, as seen 
in locusts and beetles. Therefore, its mouth- 
parts are arranged in the form of a tube or pro- 
boscis. Put some sugar-water where you can 
watch the flies as they come to enjoy the feast. 
See how they unroll and extend the tubes 
when feeding. 





























THE MOUNTED BUTTERFLIES. 


If the collections contain any butterflies and 
moths, they must be carefully mounted. The 
following method is easy and very inexpensive, 
besides being an excellent way of preserving 
specimens. Secure a number of wood blocks, 
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pine or any othersoft wood. Thesize will vary 
with your specimens, but blocks four by five 
inches and five by six inches will be 
the sizes most needed. These mounts should 
be from one-half to three-quarters of an inch in 
thickness. A little below the centre of the 
block, gouge out asmall place just large enough 
for the body of the moth or butterfly to fit in. 
Smooth the surface of the depression and paint 
it white or paste white paper in it. Then gum 
white paper over the rest of the top of the 
mount, 

Place the specimen in position on the block, 
with its body in the cavity and its wings spread 
out flat. Have ready a glass, the same size as 
the blocks, and place it over the butterfly on 
the mount. Secure it with a couple of rubber 
bands while binding it. To do this, takea 
strip of white paper about an inch wide and 
cover it on one side with a thin layer of photo- 
graphic mounting paste. Let the paper extend 
over the glass, forming a narrow margin all 





BINDING THE GLASS AND WOODEN BLOCK. 
around, Bind the glass and wood together, 
clipping the corners of the binder to insure a 
neat appearance. After pressing the binder 
firmly to the sides and under surface of the 
' block, paste an oblong of paper over the entire 
under surface, thus hiding the edges of the bind- 
er andthe wood. When the paste has dried, 
clean the glass, and the mount is finished. It 
will be impervious to dust and will last for 
years. To complete the mounted specimen, 
write its name, date and place of capture in the 
corner on the under side of the block. 
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Autumn Nature Lessons. 





BY ELMER E. BEAMS, PD. B., A. M. 


HE autumn days are upon us, and our 
thoughts naturally turn to the study of 
fruits. This is the opportune time to study 

about all kinds of fruits, The teacher should 
aim to have each lesson as bright and attractive 
as it can be made. These nature lessons would 
furnish excellent material for language lessons 
if used in the right way. 

We should always have two purposes in our 
lessons: ist. To lead the pupils to active, 
interested out door observation. 2d. To lead 
the pupils to tell us what they have observed. 

Find out how many of the pupils know that 
the tomato, squash, pumpkin, melon, etc., are 
called fruits. It will surprise you to learn how 
many do not know. 

Have the pupils make lists of all the fruits 
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grown in their garden ; all those seen on. their 
way to school; all those seen in the grocer’s 
store. 

Make comparisons of different fruits, in refer- 
ence to size, color, shape, use, ete. 

Are these fruits useful for food, or simply 
useful to the plant? 

Name a number of fruits that grow on trees ; 
on bushes ; on vines, 

Name the month in which each kind of 
fruit named ripens. 

What kinds of fruits are brought here from 
warm countries ? 

When the orange, banana, or any fruit the 
children do not see growing, furnish the object 
of the lesson, endeavor to make it as interesting 
as those with which they are more familiar. 

If possible secure a picture of an orange 
grove, also some orange leaves and blossoms. 

Strive to cultivate the imagination of the 
children through these lessons. 

Have the pupils name three or four fruits 
that have the seeds in the core ; three or four 
that have the seeds in the stone ; three or four 
that have the seeds on the outside. 

Name the fruits that have a thick skin. 

These questions, and many more, will lead 
the pupils to be close observers and examiners 
of all fruit they see. 


“t 
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Hard to Please. 








Regarding the Morning Cup. 

‘Oh how hard it was to part with coffee, but 
the continued trouble with constipation and 
belching was such that I finally brought my- 
self to leave it off. 

Then the question was, what should we use 
for the morning drink? Tea was worse for us 
than coffee ; chocolate and cocoa we soon tired 
of ; milk was not liked very well, and hot water 
we could not endure. 

About two years ago we struck upon Postum 
Food Coffee, and have never been without it 
since. We. have seven children, Our baby 
now eighteen months old would not take milk, 
so we tried Postum and found she liked it and 
it agreed with her perfectly. She is today, and 
has been, one of the healthiest babies in the 
State. I use about two-thirds Postum and one- 
third milk and a teaspoon of sugar, and put it 
into her bottle. If you could have seen her 
eyes sparkle and hear her say ‘‘good’’ today 
when I gave it to her, you would believe me 
that she likes it. 

If I was matron of an infants’ home, every 
child would be raised on Postum. Many of my 
friends'say, ‘You are lookingsowell!’ I reply, 
‘I am well; I drink Postum Food Coffee. I 
have no more trouble with constipation, and 
know that I owe my good health to God and 
Postum Food Coffee.’ 

I am writing this letter because I want to tell 
you how much good the Postum has done us, 
butif you knew how I shrink from publicity, 
you would not publish this letter, —at least not 
over my name.’’—Milford, O. 











GARRET HARLOW LAMPEN. 





[Note:—The spellings recommended by the American 
Philological Association, the American Spelling Reform Asso- 
ciation, and the Philological Society of England, and recog- 
nized by the Standard Dictionary, ar uzed in this department.] 








GREETING :—In sum mysterious way, I feel 
as tho I personally know the teachers who will 
read the Norma Instructor again this year, 
and as tho it wer possibl to speak to you face 
to face and heart to heart. I hope that each 
one of you has had many pleasures during the 
summer that is just closing ; that you hav, en- 
joyd the season of rest and recreation to the 
full, and that you hav gaind in bodily strength 
and mental vigor. Now the days of work and 
opportunity hav returnd, and I hope that the 
year just beginning shall be to each one the 
most fruitful in results and the most satisfying 
to your own conscience, that you hav ever 
known. There ar many things that I would 
like to say to you, but I cannot, for space for- 
bids, but of just one thing let me solemnly re- 
mind you as you enter upon the ‘work of 
another year—your opportunity. In Europe, 
there is a statue which sum of you hav seen, 
and of whick others hav heard or read, that is 
calld ‘‘Opportunity.”’ The figure is that of a 
man running. The head is bald except for a 
single lock of hair just over the forehead, to 
show that it is necessary to ‘‘take Time by the 
forclock’”? if you would take him at all; once 
he is past you, it is forever too late, for *‘*Op- 
portunity cannot be caught from the rear.’’ 
On the heels of the statue ar wings to show 
that ‘“Time flies,’ nud the statue is poised up- 
on but one foot and only upon the toes of that, 
to s)\«ow that “Opportunity will not wait.’ 

God has placed in your hands hundreds of 
thousands of living iitellects and imuiorta) 
souls to be trained into men and women {fit to 
do the work of the great world in which their 
lives ar cast, and fit to enter into’ that eternal 
rest prepared for His people. There is no 
more important duty and there is no graver re- 
sponsibility civ’n te mortal than is Teid upon 
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two requests hav lately cum to ine for opin- 
ions on the value of note books and_ historical 


novels. The question in the former case ap- 
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plied to the uze of note book by the student, 
but it may be well to say a word first concern- 
ing the teacher’s notes. 

Every teacher, of course, ought to prepare 
each lesson before he goes to his class, and the 
notes uzed in this preparation ought never to 
be, under any circumstances, upon scraps of 
paper, as is, unfortunately, very frequently the 
case. These separate papers can easily and in- 
deed often do becum lost, and when that lesson 
is to be taught again, the work of preparation 
must be done just as tho it had never been 
done before. As a consequence, there is a 
fearful and quite unnecessary waste of time, 
energy and patience. The notes should be 
made in a book of convenient size and form, 
and carefully preservd for years; as long, in 
fact, as the teacher remains in the work of the 
classroom. Outline the general plan of the 
lesson and the facts taught, as well as any 
illustrations or incidents uzed to make any 
point more clear, and note the authorities con- 
sulted, with volume, page and line where the 
particular matter is to be found. After the les- 
son has been taught, ad a note stating your 
observations concerning it—whether it was too 
long or short ; too easy or too difficult, and 
how you might hav presented the subject in a 
more interesting and effectiv way. Leav a 
blank space at the end of each lesson, and 
enter in it, from time to time, such facts and 
references as will be of value whenever you hav 
the same lesson again. You can readily see 
that by following this custom constantly and 
systematically, you will not only economize 
time and power, but in the years, you will re- 
tain possession of countless stores of informa- 
tion that would otherwise pass from your grasp. ' 

Now the main question—the use of the note 
book by the students. To giv one answer that 
will satisfy every case and cover the entire 
ground is impossibl. Under certain conditions 
and for certain purposes, the note book is un- 
doubtedly helpful, but in my opinion it is 
chieily, and I may say almost entirely harmful. 
Mere note-taking, as don2 at lectures and the 
like, is not only an unfruitful practice but one 
of the most harmful things in which a student 
can engage. I hav seen students work hard to 
get down every word or as many as possibl, 
and at the end of the lecture there appeard 
to be a great deal to show for the physical 
enerey cemeloved, but) Poalso observ] that 
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to ihe mind, but 
that siiacuis do: ot, as arul, read what they 
hav wriln, and it is my firm opinion that 
notes taken in that) hurried and unthinking 
way do not impress the thoughts of the speaker 
upon the mind of the hearer, even to the 
smallest degree. Morever, after years of ob- 
servation, I believ that the habit will, toa 
much yreater extent than is commonly sup- 


posed, destroy the quickness of the intellect to 
grasp an idea and the power of the memory to 
retain a fact. Why should it not doso? The 
habit relievs the brain from present exertion 
and tells the memory that sum future time will 
do. Now it is the thinking brain that is to be 
developt, and whatever interferes with the 
moulding of the young mind into a thinking and 
reasoning individuality is wrong and should be 
put aside. Sum future time will not do; the 
understanding and the memory must be traind 
now ; tomorrow will be too late. 

I hav heard, -at times, lectures -composed 
wholly of facts and incidents not to be found in 
print, and the lecturer spoke slowly and in a 
measured way in order to giv his class time to 
take the lecture verbatim. Unquestionably, in 
such cases, the note book is of very great valuc, 
for it becums, to all intents.and purposes, a text- 
book. Indeed, in the cases to which I hav 
referd, it was intended to be uzed as a supple- 
mentary textbook. 

In the ordinary lecture, however, there is no 
advantage. While the listener is taking one 
sentence, he loses another that is of vital im- 
portance in showing. the connection with what 
is to follow. Certain isolated facts may be 
gatherd, perhaps, but the real train of thought 
of the speaker and his line of reasoning will 
be lost. Under ordinary circumstances, I can- 
not think that the dictation exercize, as it 
really is, is the most effectiv way of teaching a 
lesson in history. 

What ought to be done, is to concentrate all 
thought upon the speaker and his words ; turn 
over and over again in the mind what he 
says, while he isepeaking, and force the mind 
to see what he intends it to see, and the mem- 
ory to retain it. After the lecture is over, then 
it would be a good thing to-hav the students 
take such notes as they can, uzing their own 
forms of expression, of course, in order to fur- 
ther train the mental powers. No part of the 
human character will develop without exercise 
and ig quite unreasonabl to expect the student 
to hav a clear understanding without requiring 
him to uze his power of thought, or a retaining 
memory without giving that memory sumthing 
to retain, from time to time. NuwIam quite 
aware that sumone will say that I expect 
too much of a student; that an hour’s talk, 
more or less, is too much for him to remember. 
Notetel. The rentes-that the mass of stu- 
Coty @yynot | reson s» mueb, is mercly 
wv hav aes as iught todos. The 
eird lon ostcuto: cae human memory ar 
slo faenidess Lvaeli toe students a ‘stern 
pletaecs. euting eonceutration (get it, yourself 
first, if yott ce-not possess it) ; rouse their en- 
thusiasm ju the subject under consideration, 
and icach your lesson in a living and intefest- 
ing way, and you need hav no fear that the 
class will not remember what you say. They 
will retain even the dates and you will find 
that notebooks will not be needed. 

On the whole, Ido not approve of note-tak- 
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ing. There ar sum exceptions, of course, as 
there ar to every rule we hav, but the rule re- 
mains. If a speaker should uze a phrase that 
is particularly ‘‘catchy,’’ or should make sum 
references that for sum reason ar particularly 
hard to recall, or should giv new facts, it might 
be well to note them on paper, but it would be 
infinitely better to depend upon the memory 
for them, too. The habit of depending upon 
the memory in all cases, no matter how diffi- 
cult, is one of the best habits and one of the 
most satisfactory in results, of which I hav any 
knowledge. 


The other question was ‘‘Ar historical novels 
helpful in the study of history?’ Of course it 
is true that many such books contain glaring 
inaccuracies, and indeed, that many ar wholly 
and entirely wrong, both in physical detail and 
in the general atmosphere, if such an 9xpres- 
sion may be permitted, yet it is nevertheless a 
fact that if a wise selection be made, the injury 
done by those inaccuracies will be as nothing 
in comparison with the good accomplisht ; 
with the number of physical facts indelibly im- 
prest upon the brain; with the insight into 
conditions as they existed at the time of which 
the book treats; with a closer and more in- 
timate knowledge of the real event, and with 
the desire for historic reading and study which 
will be awakend. The historical novel is the 
only means the ordinary student has of seeing 
and studying a man as he actually livd. Time 


- has a lit’l way of smoothing the wrinkld char- 


acter and lessening a man’s weaknesses, but 
the novel reclothes him in his former flesh 
and shows him asa man. To the boy’s mind, 
George Washington, for example, was sum good 
and great and grand being, exalted far abuv 
his fellowmen and as superior to them as the 
sun’s light is superior to that of the moon. 
To the older and more developt mind, he was 
but a man ; a good man and a great man and 
one of the grandest characters of all time, it is 
true, but nevertheless a man and a mortal, liv- 
ing under the same laws that governd others ; 
a man having his weaknesses and committing 
his errors as the rest of human kind, better no 
doubt than the great mass of men, but still far 
from being perfect ; a man of care and trouble 
and anxiety, sharing in this respect, too, the 
common lot of all. The novel makes it possibl 
to understand him, to appreciate the motivs 
that led him to certain acts, to realize his 
private character and to understand his daily 
life. Without it, all this would be a blank to 
the average student, for the history proper 
treats of him only as a soldier and as a presi- 
dent. Thru the novel, we view him from all 
sides, 

Of course, many romances are merely founded 
upon fact ; that is, only the merest foundation 
of the story actually occurd, but the writer 
makes no claim to hav adhered to fact strictly 
in every detail of his work. In such cases, the 
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reader must, of course, be most careful in the 
selection of the parts of the story upon which 
he will place a reliance. In many other cases, 
the work is not only founded upon fact but the 
writer has adhered strictly to it in every essen- 
tial detail of the work. In such cases, the 
work becums at once an authority, and may be 
so uzed and quoted. Two striking examples 
of this strict adherence to fact that ar before 
me, as I write, and that required many years 
of painstaking and patient effort in gathering 
details, ar ‘‘Hugh Wynne,”’’ a tale of the Revo- 
lutionary War, by Dr. Mitchell, and ‘‘The 
Latimers,’’ a tale of the Whiskey Insurrection 
in 1794, by Dr..McCook. In the latter work, 
there is, in my judgment, even greater value, 
from the view point of society at least, than in 
the former, for the reason that the field is one 
not enterd by anyone else. Until Dr. McCook 
made a study of the subject and put the results 
of that research into book form, no other ‘pen 
had ever attempted to giv to the world a pic- 
ture of the life of that section of the country. 
The Whiskey Insurrection assumes a totally 
different appearance after the reading of the 
book, and the motivs of the people can then be 
understood. 

There ar many historic novels of even greater 
prominence than the two I hav named, that ar 
worthy to be considerd as authorities upon the 
manners and customs of the periods of which 
they treat. It would be impossibl to name 
them all. Whenever such a book is found, it 
becums at once a valuabl tool in the hands of 
the teacher, and a valuabl assistant to the stu- 
dent, in thaf it enables him to see and under- 
stand what would otherwise be a far off and 
more or less mythical past. The full extent of 
this value it is not possibl to estimate. Asa 
matter of fact, there is no essential difference 
between a good history and a good historical 
novel or story, as it is sometimes calld. By 
sum accident or other, two of the letters of 
‘thistory’’ fell off and the word ‘‘story’’ came 
into existence. What is history but a story of 
the acts and thoughts of men and nations? 
When a child enters into school life, he is 
anxious to hear the story of the lives of other 
boys, and when he becums a man, he is just as 
eager to read the story or history, if you prefer 
the word, of the achievments of other men— 
boys older grown. There is still in his mind 
and heart, the luv of the story that deals with 
the actions of men and the conditions that sur- 
rounded their lives, and the same natural men- 
tal law that governd the boy, now merely sum- 
what developt, governs the man. The under- 
standing of the man, therefore, and certainly 
much more so, that of the student, can be 
reacht often by the novel, and an important 
fact or condition taught, when by adhering 
strictly to the ordinary textbook, the teacher 
would meet with dismal failure. 

A use to which the historical novel can be 
put, and one that appears to me to be by no 
means small and insignificant, is to teach the 
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true perspectiv of self and country. The child 
looks upon the sky and fancies that the stars 
are but tiny spots of light, never dreaming that 
there ar other worlds beside the one upon 
which he livs, and in sumwhat like fashion, 
men and women look upon the country in 
which they liv, and think it is absolutely in- 
dependent of the rest of the world ; that other 
countries ar but spots upon the world’s sky, 
and that we are not in any way dependent up- 
on them for either prosperity or happiness. A 
great mistake! Many persons, too, think, or 
seem to think, that the lit’?] spot they call 
home is the world, never appearing to realize 
the fact that the great throbbing centers of 
trade do not even know of its existence ; that 
their thoughts and opinions ought to hav 
weight in the world and that men should rec- 
ognize the greatness of their deeds. But when 
they hav read more of the doings of men, of 
their mighty efforts and grand achievments ; 
when they hav seen the great thoughts of noble 
minds, and heard the thunder of the world’s 
orators, and listend to the poet’s song of glory 
and triumph, or perchance -of tenderness ; 
when they hay realized the power of law in its 
civilizing influence, then they begin to see that 
their knowledge is ignorance and their deeds of 
greatness ar but vanity, and they see them- 
selves in the true perspectiv. If the historical 
novel could accomplish but this one result, it 
would be well for the world that it had livd. 
One of the most important uses of history in- 
struction is to destroy the existing narrowness 
in men’s minds, and place in its stead, a 
broader view of life and humanity. 

Of course it is folly to attempt to read all the 
historical novels that cum before the public 
eye; it cannot be done, and since the great 
mass of them ar useless as authorities, the one 
sensibl thing to do seems to be to select only 
those of admitted value and those that ar 
known to be authentic accounts of the incidents 
and conditions with which they deal. Never 
read a book simply because it is the latest one 
publisht. Many of the ‘‘latest’’ books would 
be better if left unpublisht. A few good books 
thoroughly assimilated ar of more practical and 
lasting benefit to the reader than a score of 
times their number not properly taken into and 
made a part of one’s being. 

It occurs to me that immense practical re- 
sults would cum from a course of supplemen- 
tary reading, systematically arranged, the 
course covering the same general ground as the 
study. For example, during the study of the 
Whiskey Insurrection, hav the students in so 
far as possibl, read ‘“The Latimers ;’’ when the 
Battle of Germantown commands the attention 
of the class, hav them read ‘‘Hugh Wynne.”’ 
Or if there should not be books enough availbl 
for such a plan, hav them read in advance of 
the lesson, passing the book to each one, in 
turn. The practice, if pursued systematically, 
would ad interest to the study, and produce 
lasting results. 














GARRET HARLOW LAMPEN. 





{NorE:—The spellings recommended by the American 
Philological Association, the American Spelling Reform Asso- 
ciation, and the Philological Society of England, and recog- 
nized by the Standard Dictionary, ar uzed in this department.] 








GREETING :—In sum mysterious way, I feel 
as tho I personally know the teachers who will 
read the NorMaL InstRucTOR again this year, 
and as tho it wer possibl to speak to you face 
to face and heart to heart. I hope that each 
one of you has had many pleasures during the 
summer that is just closing ; that you hav, en- 
joyd the season of rest and recreation to the 
full, and that you hav gaind in bodily strength 
and mental vigor. Now the days of work and 
opportunity hav returnd, and I hope that the 
year just beginning shall be to each one the 
most fruitful in results and the most satisfying 
to your own conscience, that you hav ever 
known. There ar many things that I would 
like to say to you, but I cannot, for space for- 
bids, but of just one thing let me solemnly re- 
mind you as you enter upon the ‘work of 
another year—your opportunity. In Europe, 
there is a statue which sum of you hav seen, 
and of whick others hav heard or read, that is 
calld Opportunity.” The figure is that of a 
man running. The head is bald except for a 
single lock of hair just over the forehead, to 
show that it is necessary to ‘‘take Time by the 
forelock’’ if you would take him at all; once 
he is past you, it is forever too late, for *‘‘Op- 
portunity cannot be caught from the rear.”’ 
On the heels of the statue ar wings to show 
that ‘Time flies,’? aud the statue is poised up- 
on but one foot and only upon the toes of Chat, 
to s)«w that “Opportunity will not wait.” 

God has placed in your hands hundreds of 
thousands of living istellects and imaunortal 
souls to be trained into men and women {fit to 
do the work of the great world in which their 
lives ar cast, and fit to enter into that eternal 
rest prepared for His people. There is no 
more important duty and thcre is no graver re- 
sponsibjlity «iv’n te mortal than is laid upon 
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two rejvesta hav lately cum to ine for opin- 
ions on the value of note bucks and historical 
novels. The question) in the former case ap- 
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plied to the uze of note book by the student, 
but it may be well to say a word first concern- 
ing the teacher’s notes. 

Every teacher, of course, ought to prepare 
each lesson before he goes to his class, and the 
notes uzed in this preparation ought never to 
be, under any circumstances, upon scraps of 
paper, as is, unfortunately, very frequently the 
case. These separate papers can easily and in- 
deed often do becum lost, and when that lesson 
is to be taught again, the work of preparation 
must be done just as tho it had never been 
done before. As a consequence, there is a 
fearful and quite unnecessary waste of time, 
energy and patience. The notes should be 
made in a book of convenient size and form, 
and carefully preservd for years; as long, in 
fact, as the teacher remains in the work of the 
classroom. Outline the general plan of the 
lesson and the facts taught, as well as any 
illustrations or incidents uzed to make any 
point more clear, and note the authorities con- 
sulted, with volume, page and line where the 
particular matter is to be found. After the les- 
son has been taught, ad a note stating your 
observations concerning it—whether it was too 
long or short ; too easy or too difficult, and 
how you might hav presented the subject in a 
more interesting and effectiv way. Leav a 
blank space at the end of each lesson, and 
enter in it, from time to time, such facts and 
references as will be of value whenever you hav 
the same lesson again. You can readily see 
that by following this custom constantly and 
systematically, you will not only economize 
time and power, but in the years, you will re- 
tain possession of countless stores of informa- 
tion that would otherwise pass from your grasp. 

Now the main question—the use of the note 
book by the students. To giv one answer that 
will satisfy every case and cover the entire 
ground is impossibl. Under certain conditions 
and for certain purposes, the note book is un- 
doubtedly helpful, but in my opinion it is 
chieily, and I may say almost entirely harmful. 
Mere note-taking, as don2 at lectures and the 
like, is not only an unfruitful practice but one 
of the most harmful things in which a student 
can engage. I hav seen students work hard to 
get down every word or as many as possibl, 
and at the end of the lecture there appeard 
to he a great deal to show for the physical 
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to the mind, but wis a faet wet to be denied 
that sinacuts de: ot, as arul, read whot they 
hav writ, and it is my firm opinion that 
notes taken in that hurried and unthinking 
way do not impress the thoughts of the speaker 
upon the mind of the hearer, even to the 
smallest degree. Morever, after years of ob- 
servation, I believ that the habit will, toa 


wuch vreater extent than is commonly sup- 


posed, destroy the quickness of the intellect to 
grasp an idea and the power of the memory to 
retain a fact. Why should it not doso? The 
habit relievs the brain from present exertion 
and tells the memory that sum future time will 
do. Now it is the thinking brain that is to be 
developt, and whatever interferes with the 
moulding of the young mind into a thinking and 
reasoning individuality is wrong and should be 
put aside. Sum future time will not do; the 
understanding and the memory must be traind 
now ; tomorrow will be too late. 

I hav heard, at times, lectures .composed 
wholly of facts and incidents not to be found in 
print, and the lecturer spoke slowly and in a 
measured way in order to giv his class time to 
take the lecture verbatim. Unquestionably, in 
such cases, the note book is of very great valuc, 
for it becums, to all intents.and purposes, a text- 
book. Indeed, in the cases to which I hav 
referd, it was intended to be uzed as a supple- 
mentary textbook. 

In the ordinary lecture, however, there is no 
advantage. While the listener is taking one 
sentence, he loses another that is of vital im- 
portance in showing. the connection with what 
is to follow. Certain isolated facts may be 
gatherd, perhaps, but the real train of thought 
of the speaker and his line of reasoning will 
be lost. Under ordinary circumstances, I can- 
not think that the dictation exercize, as it 
really is, is the most effectiv way of teaching a 
lesson in history. 

What ought to be done, is to concentrate all 
thought upon the speaker and his words; turn 
over and over again in the mind what he 
says, while he isspeaking, and force the mind 
to sce what he intends it to see, and the mem- 
ory to retain it. After the lecture is over, then 
it would be a good thing to-hav the students 
take such notes as they can, uzing their own 
forms of expression, of course, in order to fur- 
ther train the mental powers. No part of the 
human character will develop without exercise 
and ig quite unreasonabl to expect the student 
to hav a clear understanding without requiring 
him to uze his power of thought, or a retaining 
memory without giving that memory sumthing 
to retain, from time to time. NowIam quite 
aware that sumone will say that I expect 
too much of a student; that an hour’s talk, 
more or less, is too much for him to rememher. 
Notet el. The rentesthat the mass of stu- 
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will retain even the dates and you will find 
that notebooks will not be needed. 

On the whole, Ido not approve of note-tak- 
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ing. There ar sum exceptions, of course, as 
there ar to every rule we hav, but the rule re- 
mains. If a speaker should uze a phrase that 
is particularly ‘‘catchy,’”’ or should make sum 
references that for sum reason ar particularly 
hard to recall, or should giv new facts, it might 
be well to note them on paper, but it would be 
infinitely better to depend upon the memory 
for them, too. The habit of depending upon 
the memory in all cases, no matter how diffi- 
cult, is one of the best habits and one of the 
most satisfactory in results, of which I hav any 
knowledge. 


The other question was ‘‘Ar historical novels 
helpful in the study of history?’ Of course it 
is true that many such books contain glaring 
inaccuracies, and indeed, that many ar wholly 
and entirely wrong, both in physical detail and 
in the general atmosphere, if such an expres- 
sion may be permitted, yet it is nevertheless a 
fact that if a wise selection be made, the injury 
done by those inaccuracies will be as nothing 
in comparison with the good accomplisht ; 
with the number of physical facts indelibly im- 
prest upon the brain; with the insight into 
conditions as they existed at the time of which 
the book treats; with a closer and more in- 
timate knowledge of the real event, and with 
the desire for historic reading and study which 
will be awakend. The historical novel is the 
only means the ordinary student has of seeing 
and studying a man as he actually livd. Time 


- has a lit’l way of smoothing the wrinkld char- 


acter and lessening a man’s weaknesses, but 
the novel reclothes him in his former flesh 
and shows him asa man. To the boy’s mind, 
George Washington, for example, was sum good 
and great and grand being, exalted far abuv 
his fellowmen and as superior to them as the 
sun’s light is superior to that of the moon. 
To the older and more developt mind, he was 
but a man ; a good man and a great man and 
one of the grandest characters of all time, it is 
true, but nevertheless a man and a mortal, liv- 
ing under the same laws that governd others ; 
a man having his weaknesses and committing 
his errors as the rest of human kind, better no 
doubt than the great mass of men, but still far 
from being perfect ; a man of care and trouble 
and anxiety, sharing in this respect, too, the 
common lot of all. The novel makes it possibl 
to understand him, to appreciate the motivs 
that led him to certain acts, to realize his 
private character and to understand his daily 
life. Without it, all this would be a blank to 
the average student, for the history proper 
treats of him only as a soldier and as a presi- 
dent. Thru the novel, we view him from all 
sides, 

Of course, many romances are merely founded 
upon fact ; that is, only the merest foundation 
of the story actually occurd, but the writer 
makes no claim to hav adhered to fact strictly 
in every detail of his work. In such cases, the 
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reader must, of course, be most careful in the 
selection of the parts of the story upon which 
he will place a reliance. In many other cases, 
the work is not only founded upon fact but the 
writer has adhered strictly to it in every essen- 
tial detail of the work. In such cases, the 
work becums at once an authority, and may be 
so uzed and quoted. Two striking examples 
of this strict adherence to fact that ar before 
me, as I write, and that required many years 
of painstaking and patient effort in gathering 
details, ar ‘‘Hugh Wynne,”’ a tale of the Revo- 
lutionary War, by Dr. Mitchell, and ‘‘The 
Latimers,’’ a tale of the Whiskey Insurrection 
in 1794, by Dr..McCook. In the latter work, 
there is, in my judgment, even greater value, 
from the view point of society at least, than in 
the former, for the reason that the field is one 
not enterd by anyone else. Until Dr. McCook 
made a study of the subject and put the results 
of that research into book form, no other pen 
had ever attempted to giv to the world a pic- 
ture of the life of that section of the country. 
The Whiskey Insurrection assumes a totally 
different appearance after the reading of the 
book, and the motivs of the people can then be 
understood. 

There ar many historic novels of even greater 
prominence than the two I hav named, that ar 
worthy to be considerd as authorities upon the 
manners and customs of the periods of which 
they treat. It would be impossibl to name 
them all. Whenever such a book is found, it 
becums at once a valuabl tool in the hands of 
the teacher, and a valuabl assistant to the stu- 
dent, in that it enables him to see and under- 
stand what would otherwise be a far off and 
more or less mythical past. The full extent of 
this value it is not possibl to estimate. Asa 
matter of fact, there is no essential difference 
between a good history and a good historical 
novel or story, as it is sometimes calld. By 
sum accident or other, two of the letters of 
‘thistory’’ fell off and the word ‘‘story’’ came 
into existence. What is history but a story of 
the acts and thoughts of men and nations? 
When a child enters into school life, he is 
anxious to hear the story of the lives of other 
boys, and when he becums a man, he is just as 
eager to read the story or history, if you prefer 
the word, of the achievments of other men— 
boys older grown. There is still in his mind 
and heart, the luv of the story that deals with 
the actions of men and the conditions that sur- 
rounded their lives, and the same natural men- 
tal law that governd the boy, now merely sum- 
what developt, governs the man. The under- 
standing of the man, therefore, and certainly 
much more so, that of the student, can be 
reacht often by the novel, and an important 
fact or condition taught, when by adhering 
strictly to the ordinary textbook, the teacher 
would meet with dismal failure. 

A use to which the historical novel can be 
put, and one that appears to me to be by no 
means small and insignificant, is to teach the 
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true perspectiv of self and country. The child 
looks upon the sky and fancies that the. stars 
are but tiny spots of light, never dreaming that 
there ar other worlds beside the one upon 
which he livs, and in sumwhat like fashion, 
men and women look upon the country in 
which they liv, and think it is absolutely in- 
dependent of the rest of the world ; that other 
countries ar but spots upon the world’s sky, 
and that we are not in any way dependent up- 
on them for either prosperity or happiness, A 
great mistake! Many persons, too, think, or 
seem to think, that the lit’] spot they call 
home is the world, never appearing to realize 
the fact that the great throbbing centers of 
trade do not even know of its existence ; that 
their thoughts and opinions ought to hav 
weight in the world and that men should rec- 
ognize the greatness of their deeds. But when 
they hav read more of the doings of men, of 
their mighty efforts and grand achievments ; 
when they hav seen the great thoughts of noble 
minds, and heard the thunder of the world’s 
orators, and listend to the poet’s song of glory 
and triumph, or perchance of tenderness ; 
when they hay realized the power of law in its 
civilizing influence, then they begin to see that 
their knowledge is ignorance and their deeds of 
greatness ar but vanity, and they see them- 
selves in the true perspectiv. If the historical 
novel could accomplish but this one result, it 
would be well for the world that it had livd. 
One of the most important uses of history in- 
struction is to destroy the existing narrowness 
in men’s minds, and place in its stead, a 
broader view of life and humanity. 

Of course it is folly to attempt to read all the 
historical novels that cum before the public 
eye ; it cannot be done, and since the great 
mass of them ar useless as authorities, the one 
sensibl thing to do seems to be to select only 
those of admitted value and those that ar 
known to be authentic accounts of the incidents 
and conditions with which they deal. Never 
read a book simply because it is the latest one 
publisht. Many of the ‘“‘latest’”’ books would 
be better if left unpublisht. A few good books 
thoroughly assimilated ar of more practical and 
lasting benefit to the reader than a score of 
times their number not properly taken into and 
made a part of one’s being. 

It occurs to me that immense practical re- 
sults would cum from a course of supplemen- 
tary reading, systematically arranged, the 
course covering the same general ground as the 
study. For example, during the study of the 
Whiskey Insurrection, hav the students in so 
far as possibl, read ‘“The Latimers ;’’ when the 
Battle of Germantown commands the attention 
of the class, hav them read ‘‘Hugh Wynne.”’ 
Or if there should not be books enough avyailbl 
for such a plan, hav them read in advance of 
the lesson, passing the book to each one, in 
turn. The practice, if pursued systematically, 
would ad interest to the study, and produce 
lasting results. 











Friday Afternoon 


Exercises. 





GREENCASTLE JENNY. 
O, Greencastle streets, where a stream of steel 
With the slanted muskets the soldiers bore, 
And the scared earth muttered and shook to feel 
The tramp and thé rumble of Longstreet’s Corps ; 
The bands were blaring ‘‘The Bonny Blue Flag,” 
And the banners borne were a motley many ; 
And watching the gray column wind and drag 
Was a slip of a girl—We’ll call her Jenny. 


A slip of a girl—what need her name ?— 
With her cheeks aflame and her lips aquiver, 
As she leaned and looked with a loyal shame 
At the steady flow of the steely river ; 
Till a storm grew black in the hazel eyes 
Time had not tamed, nor a lover sighed for ; 
And she ran and she girded her, apron-wise, 
With the flag she loved and her brothers died for. 


Out of the doorway they saw her start 

(Pickett’s Virginians were marching through), 
The hot little foolish hero-heart 

Armored with stars and the sacred blue. 
Clutching the folds of red and white 

Stood she and bearded those ranks of theirs, 
Shouting shrilly with all her might, 

“Come and take it the man that dares !"” 


Pickett’s Virginians were passing through ; 
Supple as steel and brown as leather, 
Rusty and dusty of hat and shoe, 
Wonted to hunger and war and weather ; 
Peerless, fearless, an army’s flower ! 
Sterner soldiers the world saw never, 
Marching lightly, that summer hour, 
To death and failure and fame forever. 


Rose from the rippling ranks a cheer ; 

Pickett saluted, with bold eyes beaming, 
Sweeping his hat like a cavalier, 

With his tawny locks in the warm wind streaming. 
Fierce little Jenny! her courage fell, 

As the firm lines flickered with friendly laughter, 
And Greencastle streets gave back the yell ;' 

That Gettysburg slopes gave back soon after. 


So they cheered for the flag they fought 

With the generous glow of the stubborn fighter, 
Loving the brave as the brave man ought 

And never a finger was raised to fright her ; 
So they marched, though they knew it not, 

Through the fresh green June to the shock infernal, 
To the hell of shell and the plunging shot, 

And the charge that has won the name eternal. 


And she fell at last, as she hid her face, 
There had lain at the root of her childish daring 
A trust in the men of her own brave race, 
And a secret faith in the foe’s forbearing. 
And she sobbed, till the roll of the rumbling gun 
And the swinging tramp of the marching men 
Were a memory only, and day was done, 
And the stars in the fold of the blue again. 


(Thank God that the day of the sword is done, 
And the stars in the fold of the blue again !) 
—Helen Gray Cone, in Scribner's. 





TOMMY’S SCHOOL. 
“Geography’s @ nuisance, and arithmetic’s a bore !’’ 
Said Tommy, with a frown upon his face, 
“T hate the sight of grammar, and my Latin makesme 
roar ; 
It’s always sure to get me in disgrace. 


When I’m-a man,’” he added, as he threw his school © 


books down, . 
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“T’ll have a school that boys will think is fine! 
They need not know an adjective or adverb from a 


noun, 
Nor whether Caesar bridged the Po or Rhine. 


“T don’t care if they think George the Third was king 
of Spain, 
Those old fogies lived so long ago. 

Or if they should answer the Volga is in Maine, 
What difference could it make, I'd like to know? 
But, instead of useless things, I’d teach ’em how to 

coast and skate ; 
They all shall learn to row and sail a boat, 
And how to fire a pistol and shoot a rifle straight, 
And how to swim and how to dive and float. 


‘‘We’ll play at tennis and at cricket through the live- 
long day ; 
And then there’s polo, and—oh, yes, football ; 
And baseball they shall every single one learn how 
to play, 
For that’s the most important thing of all. 
I tell you,”’ finished Thomas, “I’ll have one just of 
that kind, 
Then all the boys, you’see, will want to go. 
They will not run away and say my school’s an 
‘awful grind,’ 
Or call the Jessons dull and hard, I know.” 
—St. Nicholas. 





RUNNING A FARM. 
When I was young at farming, 
I’d watch the turnip tops, 
And quickly go to wishing 
For good, big, rousing crops. 
I wished for mammoth pumpkins 
All others to outweigh ; 
In short I took to nothing 
But wishing all the day. 
A solace sweet and soothing 
In every wish would lurk, 
Till dreaming speculation 
Seemed surer than hard work. 
I wished my cellar full of 
Potatoes with a will ; 
I wished the granary groaning 
With corn to go to mill. 
While other farmers wished for 
A good supply of rain, 
I thought it as sound logic 
To wish for fruit and grain. 
And so I went on wishing, 
Contented with my lot— 
In autumn no potatoes 
Were boiling in my pot. 
I tell you I’d discovered 
That wishing only breeds 
Keen disappointment ; wishing 
Won’t pull up choking weeds; 
It won’t hoe corn in summer, 
Or husk it in the fall ; 
I tell you, boys, that wishing 
Won’t run a farm at all. 
That winter my potatoes 
Thad to go and buy 
Right from my smiling neighbors, 
Who had a good supply. 
They’d slyly nudge their elbows, 
And taunt we with a laugh, 
That labor’s wheat that’s golden, 
And speculation chaff. 
I learned this goodly lesson— 
And in my heart it seems— 
One day of honest labor 
Is worth ten years of dreams. . 
Aud now in idle wishing, 
My duty ne’er I shirk ; 
. But just roll up my shirt sleeves. 
. ‘And like ‘a beaver work. 


SCHOOL AGAIN... 
What blissful peace the city holds, 
And thankful mothers say 
Once more that school (and safety) folds 
Each little flock away ; 
To flying cars no anxious looks 
Turn now; there’s comfort when 
Those daring boys with lunch and books 
Have gone to school again. 


No Indian warwhoops pierce the air, 
Notortured shrieks have led 
Distracted women to declare 
Some child is nearly dead ; 
Ring in, ye blessed bells of nine, 
A reign of quiet, then 
Those noisy boys with sign and whine 
Have gone to school again. 


The neighboring cats bask in the sun, 

A feathered chorus sings, 
. “Birds, aren’t you glad that school’s begun 

For boys with deadly slings ?’’ 

But at my door lies Rover, dumb 
With grief beyond my ken, 

His master, nay, his friend and chum 
Has gone to school again. 


Trapeze and bars deserted wait 
That busy sand-lot corps, 

The swinging, squirming, squealing freight 
These rings and ropes upbore, 

Sits silent, caged (you might believe) 
Within some prison pen. 

Those athletes, meekly, (though they grieve, ) 
Have gone to school again. 


Young eyes that smiled at sun and sky, 
Frown hard at black and white, 

As hours like days go lagging by, . 
While four walls spoil delight 

Of out-door fun, of merry noise 
Of glad vacation, when 

Life’s happiest creatures were these boys 
Just gone to school again. 
—Ella M. Sexton, in San Francisco Chronicle. 





THE SEA AND THE MOON. 
The tide comes in and the tide goes out, 
Making a wonderful tune ; 
We hear it at morning, at night, at noon, 
Now amurmur and now ashout, 
‘Sea, O sea, you gray old king, 
What is the song you sing?” 


“This is my song with its wonderful tune ; 

I am chained to earth but I long for the moon ; 
I turn and follow her all about 

Her path in the skies. 

But I never rise 
Above the flood of the tide, 

And I can’t find out, oh, I can’t find out, 
What she looks like on the other side.”’ 

—Virna Woods, in “St. Nicholas.” 





WHERE THE FOUR-LEAF CLOVERS GROW. 
I know a place where the sun is like gold, 
And the cherry blooms burst with snow, 
And down underneath is the loveliest nook, 
Where the four-leaf clovers grow. 


One leaf is for hope, and one is for faith, 
And one is for love, you know ; 
And God puts another in for luck— 
If you search, you will find where they grow. 


But you must have hope, and you must have faith ; 
You must love and be strong—and so, 
If you work, if you wait, you will find the place 
Where the four-leaf clovers grow. 
23h —Ella Higginson. 
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BOYS. 

Now, if any one has an easy time 
In this world of push and pull, 

It is not the boy of the family, 
For his hands are always full. 

I'd like to ask, who fills the stove? 
Where is the girl who could? 

Who brings in water, who lights the fire, 
And splits the kindling wood? 


And who is it that cleans the walks 
After hours of snowing? 

In summer, who keeps down the weeds 
By diligently hoeing ? 

And who must harness the faithful horse 
When the girls would ride about? 

And who must clean the carriage off ? 
The boy, you’ll own, no doubt. 


And who does the many other things, 
Too numerous to mention? 

The boy is the ‘‘general utility man,’’ 
And really deserves a pension. 

Friends! Just praise the boy sometimes, 
When he does his very best ; 

And don’t always want the easy chair 
When he’s taking a little rest. 


Don’t let him always be the last 
To see the new magazine ; 

And sometimes let the boy be heard 
As well as to be seen. 

That boys are far from perfect 
Is understood by all ; 

But they have hearts, remember, 
For “‘men are boys grown tall.”’ 


And when a boy has been working 
His level best, for days, 

It does him good, I tell you, 
To have some hearty praise ! 

He is not merely a combination 
Of muddy boots and noise, 

And he likes to be looked upon 


As one of the family joys. 
: —The Gem. 





"FORE DADDY’D GO TO BED. 

Each night for fifty years or more, 
Fore daddy’d go to bed, 

He’d come ’round tryin’ ev’ry door 
From front hall to the shed ; 

And then he’d blow the candle out 
And set it on the bin, 

And by and by you’d hear him shout, 
“Is ev’rybody in?” 


And if it happened one of us 
Young fellers still was out, 

He’d walk aroun’ an’ fret and fuss 
And say he had no donbt 

That somethin’ had befallen us 
Or we’d fell into sin ; 

But when he’e hear our trampin’ feet 
He’d say, ‘‘Thank God, you’re in !’ 


And now I reckon he’s up thar, 
Awaitin’ day by day, 
To bid us welcome from afar 
If we should go that way ; 
But one thing’s certain, he won’t rest 
Until his kith and kin 
Have passed the portals of the blest 
And all are gathered in. 
; —St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 





PUT UP THE SWORD. 
I have sung of the soldier’s glory 
As I never shall sing again ; 


be T have gazed on the shambles gory. 
'~ T have smelt of the slaughier-pen, . 
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There is blood in the ink-well clotted, 
There are stains on the laurel leaf, 

And the pages of fame are blotted 
With the tears of a needless grief. 


The bird is slaughtered for fashion 
And the beast is killed for sport ; 

And never the word compassion 
Is whispered at Moloch’s court. 


For the parent seal in the water 
Is slain, and her child must die 
That some sister or wife or daughter 
Her beauty may beautify. 


And the merciful thought we smother— 
For such is the way of man— 
. As we murder the useless mother 
For the *‘unborn astrakhan,’’ 


But a season of rest comes never 
For the rarest sport of all ; 

Will His patience endure forever, 
Who noteth the sparrow’s fall? 


When the volleys of hell are sweeping 
The sea and the battle plain, 

Do you think that our God is sleeping, 
And never to wake again ? 


When hunger and ravenous fever 
Are slaying the wasted frame, 
Shall we worship the red deceiver, 

The devil that man call fame? ' 


We may swing the censer to cover 
The odor of blood—in vain ; 
God asks us, over and over, 
‘Where is thy brother, Cain?’ 
—James Jeffrey Roche, in the Century. 





THE. FOUR WINDS. 
In winter when the wind I hear, 
I know the clouds will disappear ; 
For’t is the wind who sweeps the sky 
And piles the snow in ridges high, 


In spring, when stirs the wind, I know 
That soon the crocus buds will show ; 
For’ tis the wind who bids them wake 
And into pretty blossoms break. 


In summer, when it softly blows, 
Soon red I know will be the rose, 

For ’tis the wind to her who speaks, 
And brings the blushes to her cheeks. 


In autumn, when the wind is up, 

I know the acorn’s out its cup; 

For ’t is the wind who takes it out, 
And plants an oak somewhere abont. 


—Frank Dempster Sherman. — 





THE TIMES ARE ALL RIGHT. 
I, 
What need to be sighing when hope is in sight? 
The times are all right, lad, the times are all right ; 
There’s a heaven of blue 
Bending bright over you— 
The times are all right, lad, all right ! 


IE. 


There’sa way o’er the desert, where rills ripple 


bright ; 
The times are all right, lad, the times are all right, 
There are birds that still sing 
Of the roses of spring— 
The times are all right, lad, all right! 


III. 


Life is toil, life is trouble—the bloom and the blight ; 
But the times are all right, lad, the times are all 


right. 
Take the world as you go, 
*Tis the one world you know, 


_ And the times are all right, lad, all right ! 


—Atlanta Constitution. 


THE BLOT ON A SUMMER'S DAY, 
I wandered out in the summer air 
Into a world all fresh and fair— 
Out where all things in their rapture seem 
To know the joy of which we but dream. 
The wild rose clung to the wayside wall, 
And I heard the blackbird’s whistled call. 
' The forests beckoned as to say, 
“OQ, haste from a world of care away !’’ 
The orioles fed their noisy young 
In the elm trees where their hammocks swung. 
Sweet meadow grasses and clover red 
Over broad acres their beauty spread : 
And I saw afar a gleam of blue 
Where crowds of whitest lilies grew. 
But I chanced to see close at my feet, 
What made my pulses more quickly beat ; 
The ground was wet—ah, but not with rain, 
It was the blood of a robin slain— 
A tiny thing that was writhing there 
Out in the glorious summer air— 
Bound in the pitiless bonds of pain, 
A bird by a thoughtless marksman slain ; 
And I, who the sweetness of living felt, 
There by the suffering robin knelt. 
I watched the slowly fluttering breath, 
As o’er the eyes crept the film of death. 
Never again would the song be heard 
Of that glad and cheerful summer bird. 
One sweet voice gone from the songeter band, 
To silence hushed by a careless hand! 
And all the joy of that summer day 
Seemed in that moment to fade way ; 
I heard not the gladness that floated by, 
Only the pain of the robin’s cry. 
And the landscape’s charms were lost to me 
At sight of that wayside tragedy ; 
For the little life that was cast away 
Was the one blot on that summor’s day. 
—Alice Jean Cleator, in Ohio Farmer. 


MAKING A MAN. 
Hurry the baby as fast as you can, 
Hurry him, worry him, make him a man, 
Off with his baby-clothes, get him in pants, 
Feed him on brain-foods and make him advance. 
Hustle him, soon as he’s able to walk, 
Into grammar-school ; cram him with talk, 
Fill his poor head full of figures-and facts, 
Keep on a-jamming them in till it cracks. 
Once boys grew up at a rational rate, 
Now we develop a man while you wait. 
Rush him through college, compel him to grab 
Of every known subject a dip and a dab. 
Get him in business and after the cash, 
All by the time he can grow a mustache. 
Let him forget he was ever a boy, 
Make gold his god and jingle his joy. 
Keep him a-hustling and clear out of breath, 
Until he wins—nervous prostration and death. 

— Nixon Waterman, 








BOB WHITE. 
There’s a plump little chap in a speckled coat, 
And he sits on the zigzag rails remote, 
Where he whistles at breezy, bracing morn, 
When the buck wheat is ripe and stacked the corn, 
‘‘Bob White! Bob White! Bob White!” 


Is he hailing some comrades as blithe as he? 
Now I wonder where Robert White can be ! 
O’er the billows of gold and amber grain 
There is no one in sight, but, hark again : 
‘Bob White! Bob White! Bob White!’’ 


Ah! I see why he calls ; in the stubble there 
Hides his plump little wife and babies fair ! 
So contented as he and proud of the same 
That he wants all the world to know his name : 
“Bob White! Bob White! Bob White !’’ 
—George Cooper. 
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Ghe Geacher and the School. 
I, 
The Arrangements of the School. 





BY INEZ N. MC FEE, 


VERY teacher before opening a school 
ky should have some general plan in his 
mind of what he intends to accomplish. 
The first day of school is always an eventful 
one, especially to the young teacher. A thou- 
sand things crowd upon him at the same time, 
and each demands prompt and judicious ac- 
tion on his part. The children all turn their 
inquiring eyes to him for occupation and direc- 
tion, and if the teacher is without a plan, he 
is apt to become confused. This is to be avoid- 
ed, if possible, for the teacher’s success and use- 
fulness, his reputation as an efficient instructor, 
all depend upon the decisions of the first day. 
We have all heard the parent inquire of the 
pupil at the close of the first day: ‘‘Well, how 
did school go today? Do you think you will 
like your new teacher ?”’ 

Recognizing, then, the importance of a ‘‘good 
beginning,”’ let all teachers have a plan for the 
first day. Experienced teachers usually have 
in mind the details of some former program to 
aid them in arranging the plan of the day’s 
work. The young teacher is deprived of this, 
but he can, at least, determine beforehand 
what studies he wishes to have in each session. 
If there is a well-kept classification register with 
the former teacher’s program outlined, itis well 
to follow this plan for a few days, until the 
teacher has time to determine what changes, if 
any, to make. But if the register is poorly 
kept, or, worse still, there is none, the teacher 
should make a plan before the opening of the 
school by questioning the pupils about the clas- 
ses, studies pursued, ete. 

The day’s work should begin promptly on 
time. Let the first exercise be the singing of 
some song, familiar to the pupils, or if the 
teacher cannot sing, let him tell a good story. 
The teacher should endeavor at the very first to 
secure attention; by so doing he will command 
the respect of the pupils and open one of the 
avenues towards gaining their love. After the 
opening exercises it is well for the teacher to 
give a short talk, embodying his ideas of a good 
school, but he should not deal out a long list of 
rules. He needs but one, and that one, ‘‘Always 
do right,’’ should be placed in view of the 
pupils, either on the blackboard, or on the wall. 

Before opening the school, the teacher should 
place copy-work on the board for the different 
grades; such as, a memory gem for the older 
ones, a simple drawing for the young pupils, 
etc. They should be asked tocopy-these, while 
he takes the names and assigns the work for 
that session. Suppose that the teacher has 
previously decided to devote the first session to 
arithmetic, while the older pupils are prepar- 
ing the work assigned, he will have time for 
short conversation exercises with the younger 
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children. He should aim to get acquainted, to 
interest them, and to find out what they know. 
After the class is dismissed, the teacher should 
see that each child has something to do. He 
should have a quantity of busy work on hand 
and know how to use it. All successful teach- 
ers agree that the best way to keep children 
quiet is to keep them busy. If teachers would 
always keep this fact in mind and never dismiss 
a class without knowing that all the pupils had 
work enough to keep them busy, there would 
be fewer disorderly schools. 

In the arrangement of the school there is 
nothing of more importance than order. South- 
ey says: ‘‘Order is the sanity of the mind, the 
health of the body, the peace of the city, the 
security of the state. As the beams toa house, as 
the bones to the microcosm of man, so is order 
to all things.’’? The law of unity must be the 
teacher’s guide in all things. All arrangements 
should be as simple and with as little machin- 
ery in sight as possible. Rules and regulations 
should be made as occasion requires, and then 
only such as are necessary for the good of the 
school. 

System is an important item to be considered 
in arranging the plan of the day’s work. It is 
desirable that as much time should be devoted 
to recitation as can be afforded to each class. 
Hence it is expedient to have as few classes as 
possible; often two divisions may be combined 
with profit. Teachers should take care that a 
pupil’s recitations do not immediately follow 
each other, so that he has notime for study. 
It must not be forgotten that the recesses are to 
be provided for, and some time may be needed 
for investigation of violations of duty.and for 
the punishment of offenders. All this variety 
of work will occur in every school. If the 
teacher does not arrange this in accordance with 
some plan, he will be very much perplexed, 
even in a small school ; and how much more in 
a large one ! 
interruptions to the general order and employ- 
ment of the school, such as soliciting leave to 
speak, or to get a drink, asking for assistance in 
learning lessons, etc. We have probably all 
seen teachers involved in indescribable perplex- 
ity attempting to discharge these duties, hear 
the recitation, and ‘‘get through” on time. As 
far as possible let all these things be attended to 
in their own time, so that there shall not be a 
ludicrous mixture of punishments, permission, 
and instruction during the progress of a class 
exercise. One of the teacher’s mottoes should 
be, ‘‘A time for everything, and everything in 
its time.”’ 

In speaking of the arrangements of a school, 
the subject of assigning lessons demands atten- 
tion. Many teachers fail in this department. 
Judging of the difficulty of the lesson by the 
ease with which they can acquire it, they often 
assign more than can possibly be learned by the 
children. The effect of poorly learning a lesson 
is most ruinous tothe mind of a child. _ By 
the habit of missing, he comes to think it a 
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small thing to fail at a recitation. The attempt 
to acquire an unreasonable lesson often induces 
a superficial habit ofstudy ; the child studies to 


recite, not toremember. In assigning lessons, 
the importance of good habits of study should 
be considered, and the lesson given accordingly. 
At the commencement of the term, the lessons 
should always be short, until the ability of the 
pupils is understood, and their habits as good 
students well formed. ‘‘Now ’tis the spring, 
and weeds are shallow rooted ; suffer them now, 
and they’ll o’ergrow the garden, and choke the 
herbs for want of husbandry.’’ 

For the assignment of lessons, as for the hear- 
ing of recitations, the teacher should make special 
preparation, By so doing, many valuable 
results may be secured. The teacher will be 
able to discern the relation to the preceding les- 
son, and can call the pupils’ attention to this 
fact, or ask them to discover it for themselves. 
Many lessons are assigned and learned without 
thought of what has gone before, or what is to 
follow. By thus studying the work before as- 
signing it, the teacher can decide the proper 
length of the lesson, and he will be able to call 
attention to those parts that will require most 
careful study. He can direct attention to refer- 
ences, and to collateral reading on points of 
special interest. This definite assignment of 
text, references, and readings will keep the pu- 
pils pleasantly and constantly employed, and 
will contribute largely towards solving the prob- 
lem of school government. 

It is pleasant to visit a school where every- 
thing is done and well done at its proper time. 
Teaching, under such circumstances, becomes 
a delightful employment; for, ‘‘The fairest 
flower in the garden of creation is a young mind, 
offering and unfolding itself to the influence of 
knowledge, as the heliotrope turns its sweet 
blossoms to the sun.”’ 
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What to Do the First Day. 


BY SUPT. HENRY G. WILLIAMS, A. M., BELLAIRE, 0. 


1. Be at the school before any of the pupils 
are expected to arrive. You will thus be able 
to prevent any confusion that might arise by 
the congregating of children where there is no 
one in authority to govern their conduct. 
Pupils are often on hand quite early to select 
their seats, or possibly to study their teacher. 

2. Extend to each pupil on entering the 
school room such a hearty but judicious wel- 
come as will make each one feel thé recogni- 
tion, and at the same time, demonstrate your 
ability to read human nature. You can not 
meet them all with the same smile or the same 
salutation, taking into account the different in- 
tonations of voice, and the manner of speaking 
as adapted to each disposition. The shy, diffi- 
dent pupil needs to feel a new warmth in com- 
ing into your presence, while the arrogant, ~ 
haughty, loud, deceitful and daring, should be 
met with such greetings as they are not expect- 
ing. But you say, ‘‘How can I know these 
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dispositions at first sight?’’ Ah, that is a part 
of your preparation. You must know how to 
read human nature readily and quickly. You 
ought to be able to ‘‘size a boy up’’ about the 
first time yousee him. His step, his bearing, 
the way he carries his head, the way he walks 
across the floor, the way he speaks to you, and 
a score of other little things are immediate 
indexes to his character anu disposition. The 
teacher should keep thons* eyes open and make 
a quiet, unobserved study of the dispositions 
that are to be the subjects of more detailed in- 
vestigation as the days advance. 

3. You should see that all furniture, appar- 
atus and books are in their proper places and 
in proper condition. The janitor may not 
know where each article of furniture would be 
most useful and ornamental, or your predeces- 
sor may not have had the same ideas of taste 
and cunvenience that you possess. You must 
have your tools where they will meet your 
wants. Besides, you must not put yourself to 
the annoying inconvenience of having to hunt 
for something you may need unexpectedly. 

4. You should see that pupils enter the 
school room quietly and orderly. Pupils 
should not be permitted to enter the school 
room boisterously even on the first morning. 
If you have any pupils who did not enter the 
room as you wish them to enter in the future, 
you should explain to the school, when the 
session has opened, how all pupils will be 
expected to enter the room on future occasions, 
Do this in such a way that your pupils will not 
get the idea that you are doing an unusual or 
unjust thing, or that you have any doubts that 
it will not be complied with. Don’t begin by 
scolding and threatening; if you do, you may 
rest assured you will have trouble on your 
hands. 

5. Upon assembling the school you should 
introduce yourself by making such brief re- 
marks concerning the relations and duties of 
teacher and pupils as will enable the pupils to 
understand fully your ideas of right and duty. 
Make no compromising statements nor attempt 
to make known your policy in detail. This 
policy can be meted out as the days advance 
and occasions demand. You may find it nec- 
essary to ‘‘tack about’’ a little as you learn more 
about your environments. Never be hasty in 
saying what you intend todo. If you darea 
boy to do a certain thing, he will be sure to 
find out whether you mean it. 

6. Lay down only such rules as occasion may 
suggest, but seldom make a rule before the 
principle contained in it has been violated. 
Pupils may be corrected for violating rules that 
have not been explicitly stated in words. Don’t 
cover your blackboard with rules that you 
could hardly remember yourself. One rule 
carefully lived up to will answer all purposes. 
It is, “Do Right.’’ 

7. Record the name, age and grade of each 
pupil by seeing each one personally at thons* 
seat. You will need this information the first 
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day, and can readily arrange the names by 
classes after recording them, thus enabling you 
to call each pupil by name the first day. When 
you call on William Smith to recite, his re- 
sponse to his name will enable you to learn who 
William Smith is. You should know almost, 
if not quite, all your pupils by name at the 
close of the first day. If you are teaching in 
the country and the schools of your township 
are not graded, you should classify your pupils 
according to their readers, having them enroll 
by giving name, age and reader. 

8. After ascertaining whether pupils are 
properly supplied with books and stationery, 
assign first lessons in each subject to each grade 
or class and designate t!1e classes that are to re- 
cite the first day, and the order of the same. 
You can hear but a few recitations the first day. 
Do not make the mistake of assigning as the 
first lesson the first lesson in the bouk in such 
subjects as arithmetic, geography, grammar 
and subjects beginning with definitions. Better 
outline much of the work on the board, having 
them prepare on some easy topic. Definitions 
are difficult to learn, especially the first day, 
when the minds of the pupils are not in good 
working order. Pupils should be given suffi- 
cient time to study their ‘first lessons, and the 
teacher should take ample time to do quiet ob- 
servational work. 

~9. Be careful that you do not manifest a will- 
ingness to do all the reciting the first day. 
Weak teachers are liable to do this, and inexpe- 
rienced teachers may fall into the same trap. 
Pupils have not perfectly learned their lessons 
and the teacher feels that there are many im- 
portant points that should be made clear to the 
class, hence thon* does the reciting. If you 
turn yourself into a lecturing machine, the 
pupils will permit you to remain one. 

10. After the day’s work in the school room 
has been finished a few minutes should be taken 
by the teacher in reviewing the work of the day, 
giving a few helpful suggestions concerning the 
preparation of the lessons for the next day, and 
requesting the pupils to note certain questions 
to ask their parents and friends if they should 
be unable to answer them themselves. Dismiss 
the school in a good humor, making them feel 
if possible that there is no better place than 
school. Then when everything is in shape for 
the next morning, go home and do another 
day’s work. Your duties are not all locked up 
in the school room when you turn the key. 


*This is the new pronoun for singular number, common gen- 
der. Declined: nom., thw; poss., thorns; obj., thon; }lural, same 
as plurals of he, she and it. (Sec the Standard Dictionary.) 
Pronounced: th as in the, and on as in don. 
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Start the year right by providing yourself with Re- 
port Cards. We supply both weekly and monthly. 
See advertisement elsewhere in this number. ; 
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Your name, the pupils’ names, and all elee which 

© to make up our Souvenirs and Souvenir Book- 

jets render them the most appropriate gifte obtainable 

for pupils at close of school. The erst is sight. They 

are sure to please. Three styles.Plain, Photographic 

and —also aseries of Booklets. Full line of 
samples for 2c. stamp. 














A Greeting. 





BY AMY C. SCAMMELL, 
ECAUSE I have been young, and now am 
B old, I am interested, this new September, 
in you, young teacher. So Isend to you an 
experienceleaf or two, by way of greeting. 
I wonder if you are an own teacher, going 
forward with your last year’s charge, or a_step-~ 
teacher, with another’s children to*bring up | 

Now, if you are the latter, I udvise you not to 
hurry, except in one thing ; niuke out adoption 
papers for each one of your children as quickly 
as possible; you will not stund on vantage- 
ground until you have done so, 

Then you will do well to spend a few days in 
question-walks with your classes over last year’s 
ground, that you may better kuow where to 
begin your advance-work. This will not reflect 
upon the previous teaching; different view- 
points give different views of the same subjects. 
By questioning you may find that the last 
teacher always took the children up the eastern 
mountain side, so you will want to take them 
up the western slope; they may not recognize 
the mountains, so changed will be the view. 
After you have well begun advance work, go on. 
Reviews of what your children know is fruitless, 
because it is idealess work. Ability to advance 
easily implies back knowledge always at com- 
mand, 

Doubtless you teach drawing well; but have 
you a drawing-out talent? If you have, put it 
on interest by finding out some of the queer 
notions your children have, so that you may 
correct them. A noted teacher says, ‘‘When a 
little boy in school, I kept my bookmark in the 
atlas at Maryland, and resolved that some day, 
I would live in that state, because it was such a 
pretty color.’”? Another says, ‘‘I used to judge 
of the size of a state or a country by the space it 
filled on the map ; the Alaska of my childhood 
was a small corner-lot, and the western terri- 
tories were good-sized grain-fields, which fed 
the eastern states.’’ 

Your motives are good; better than your 
methods, perhaps. Have you heard of that 
benevolent man, who, trying to hide his left 
hand’s doings from his right hand, would walk 
behind his recipients and quietly slip his char- 
ity into their pockets? But the watchful officer 
thought the act an example cf subtraction rath: 
er than addition, and arrested the man. | Now, 
may be, you have decided, at all costs to your- 
self, to make John a better boy. © Motive, good; 
but beware how you work it. If you preach, 
scold, or nag; if you look weepy, fiery, or 
stony; if you keep the boy ‘in’? or “‘out’’ 
from asingle privilege of the other children, 
with the hopes of adding to his good purposes, 
he believes, and the on-looking school belicve, 
that you are simply stealing his better impulses. 
If you should do any of these things—but you 
probably won’t—may the avenging officer, in 
the form >f a stinging conscience, be after you! 

(Continued on page 44) 





Method in Literature. 





MINNIE C, HELFRICH. 
HE aim in teaching any selection of litera- 
y ture should be to bring the minds of the 
pupils in unity with the thoughts of 
the author, to lead them to think his 
thoughts after him, and to feel the high ideals 
which were actuating him when he wrote. 
The pupils should re-experience the author’s 
life as it is expressed in the poem or other se- 
lection studied. To do this they must, for a 
time, surrender themselves, as it were, to the 
mood of the author and adjust themselves to 
his standpoint. In this way they can come 
into so close a sympathy with him that his 
thoughts will become theirs. Thus, through 
coming into living touch with ideal truths, the 
highest and truest character is developed in 
the pupils and their lives are broadened and 
enriched. 
Too often the teaching of literature is a mere 


mechanical drill in reading, rhetoric, and gram- . 


mar ; this certainly does not fulfill the real aim 
in teaching literature. 
How shall the teacher direct the activities . of 
the pupils’ minds that they may live in the 
ideal truth set forth in the selection, so that it 
shall become a part of their lives ? 

The first condition of successful teaching in 
literature is that the teacher himself have a 
love and appreciation of literature. His whole 
soul must be imbued with the truth in the 
selection he is teaching. The pupils will 
readily catch this spirit of enthusiasm and thus 
their souls will be open to receive and assim- 
ilate the truths which the author meant to con- 
vey. A teacher who is lacking in the spiritual 
element to which literature appeals, and so 
fails to grasp the theme of a selection in its en- 
tirety, can not hope to awaken this ideal feel- 
ing in the minds of the pupils. 

Another condition of successful teaching in 
literature is that the teacher know the ‘‘steps”’ 
the pupils’ minds must take to master the 
piece. These he can find out by carefully 
reading the selection and noting how his own 
mind works in moving through the different 
elements. Once these steps are known, the 
teacher has the true method according to which 
he can easily direct the activities of the pupils’ 
“ninds. 

Owing to the great scope and universality of 
literature, the steps which the mind takes, or 
at least the order of succession, varies in the 
different selections ; hence the method in detail 
must necessarily vary. Charles M. Curry, in 
an article in the ‘‘Inland Educator,’’ says: 
“The method by which a piece of literature is 
to be studied is found in the piece of literature 
itself. A piece of literature is the expression 
of a human mind, and is, therefore, developed 
and elaborated in accordance with the laws. of 
mind ; hence to work through it in the light of 
the order found in the poem itself is to follow 

the natural mode’ofthe mind’s own activity.’ 


The question arises: . 
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According to these general laws and princi- 
ples, let us now consider the steps inthe study 
of a selection. The following steps are involved 
in the general movement : 

1. Think of the selection as a vague whole, 
and state the theme and embodiment. 

The pupils should be required to read the 
whole selection, or if it is lengthy, to read as 
much of it as possible in order to get a general. 
view of it. Suppose the discourse to be nar- 
ration ; the pupils should be able to tell the 
story, name the embodiment, and state the 
theme. The latter, of course, has reference to 
pupils of the Grammar and High school grades, 
whose minds are mature enough to grasp the 
theme without much assistance from the 
teacher. In the lower grades the teacher must 
lead the pupils through all the elements, and 
then lead them to state the theme. 

In connection with this the pupils, if ad- 
vanced, should divide the piece into its main 
parts, and see something of the general unity 
and also the purpose of the author, 

2. Analyze the selection into its elements in 
detail, and, by seeing the relation of each to 
the theme, organize the whole. 

We now come to the more detailed work. As 
a selection of literature is always a unity, every 


allusion, every statement, must point to the 


theme directly or indirectly. It is the business 
of the teacher to follow the action of each of 
the pupils’ minds by careful, definite question- 
ing concerning the meaning of -phrases and 
their special significance in developing the 
theme. Every scene which the author pre- 
sents should be clearly pictured in the minds 
of the pupils, for each picture is given for the 
purpose of more clearly expressing and elab- 
orating the theme. __ 

In studying the different characters, it is 
well for the teacher to ask the pupils for their 
opinions concerning the conduct of these char- 
acters. Though the expression of their opin- 
ions may be somewhat crude, this practice, be- 
sides developing the pupils’ powers of expres- 
sion, trains them to think definitely and 
reasonably. 

3. See the selection again as a whole, but 
now as a definite unity with the theme. 


After the relation of every detail’ to the. 


theme has been shown, the pupils should see 
the selection no longer as something vague and 
indefinite, but as something real and definite in 
the mind, with the theme standing out promi- 
nently. If the selection has been taught with 
the proper depth and sympathy of feeling, . the 
theme by this time will have come into such 
close unity with the pupils that it becomes a 
part of their very lives. . 


A, Study the language and show how iit is 


adapted to the thought. 
The language includes rhyme, rythym, verse, 


figures of speech, etc. Though this part of the. 


work is not so important as getting the real 
thoughts, yet, as language is the medium 


through which the author. expresses. -his_ 


thoughts, the language of a poem will, to a cer- 
tain extent, be characteristic of the nature of 
the poem; it will be in harmony with the 
thoughts expressed. Note the slow, harmon- 
ious movement of ‘‘The Bugle Song,”’ so sug- 
gestive of its theme and the feelings the author 
meant to express : 
“The splendor falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story ; 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory.” 

But in a poem like ‘‘Charge of the Light 
Brigade’’ the movement is entirely different, 
being suggestive of great excitement and the 
rush of cavalry : 

‘‘Half a league, 
Half a league, 
’ Half a league onward ! 
All in the valley of death 
Rode the six hundred !”” 

‘Thus we see the close relation between the 
style and the thought. Tompkins, in ‘‘Lit- 
erary Interpretations,’’ has said: ‘‘The poem 
is a unit, * * * Every element in the style 


' must reinforce the theme; and the theme in- 


carnates itself in the style.” 

The above is one of the plans by which 
literature can be made a living subject—not as 
something foreign and external to the pupils, 
but as a necessary part of their lives. In this 
way a love of literature will be created in them 
which will endure, not only during their school 
days, but will follow them through life and 
exert a lasting influence upon their character. 
Literature, coming in so close a touch with 
man’s spiritual life, touches the hidden springs 
of existence. It is the highest form of self ex- 
pression, for it deals with ideal human life. 


~~ 
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The Food Cure. 


Way to Rebuild a Body. 

One of the most important discoveries of late 
is the application of the right kind of food to 
rebuild the lost substances of the body, thrown 
off by the active, nervous work of Americans. 

Careful investigation by experts in food and 
diatetics, has brought out the fact that albumen, 
which is contained in various foods, is acted 
upon by phosphate of potash, not such as ob- 
tained in drug stores, but such as is found in 
certain parts of the field grains in most minute 
particles, arranged in Nature’s laboratory, not 
man’s. 

The part of the grains containing phosphate 
of potash is used in the manufacture of Grape- 
Nuts Food, therefore the active, nervous, push- 
ing brain worker can feed the body with food 
that goes directly to the rebuilding of the brok- 
en down gray matter in the brain, solar plexus 
and nerve centers all over the body, with the 
result that the individual who refreshes and re- 
builds the body with proper material of this 
sort, obtains a definite result, which he can feel 
and know of and which is apparent to his friends. 

A vigorous brain and nervous system is of the 
greatest importance to any business man or brain 
worker. .. .. + a 
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School Room Helps 


By ELMER E. BEAMS, A. -M., German Valley, N. J. 











Our Morto:—The best way to keep children 
quiet is to keep them well employed. 


Dear READER :—The new school year 
now confronts us. Are we prepared to 
commence our work in the right spirit ? 

Much, very much, depends upon the 
first day. If the teacher fails to gain 

ull control the first day, he will, with- 
unt question, never have full control 
ot bis school. The first day is of great 
importance to teacher and pupils.. How 
many pupils have been ruined and 
really discouraged by a poor beginning. 
The death knell of many a school is 
sounded the: first day. The teacher 
should be at the school house early the 
first morning, so that he can welcome 
the pupils as they arrive and have ample 
time to form their acquaintance before 
beginning the work of the year. Those 
cheerful words, of greeting to the pupils 
ag they arrive one by one have much to 
do in securing the future welfare of the 
school, When the hour has arrived to 
begin school, fail not, to begin on time; 
this will secure confidence. 

Have interesting opening exercises, 
and the pupils will strive to be on time. 

Don’t make the common mistake of 
presenting a Jong list of rules. The 
words ‘‘must not’. are as: hateful to chil- 
dren as to grown up people. One ruleis 
about all that is necessary, and that rule 
is, Do right / 

It is highly important that you set all 
to work at once. Those large boys and 
girls who strike terror into many a 
teacher’s heart, should be assigned to 
duties first. Have a time table to run 
by the first day. It may need chang- 
ing in many particulars, but have 
system- from the start. At recess 
mingle with the pupils and show them 
by your actions that you are their friend. 
Have no pets; as long as each pupil 
obeys and tries to do what is right, each 
should receive the same respect from the 
teacher. 

Don’t encourage one pupil to spy on 
another and then report to the teacher. 
Such should receive the treatment due to 
spies, the condemnation of thinking 
people. 

Dourrss or THE TEACHER.—The teacher’s 
duties are many and his responsibilities 
great. He stands at the head of the 
school and determines in one way or the 
other what it shall be. He stands in 
place of the parent and must look after 
the welfare of those placed under his 
charge. The pupils come to the teacher 
to be fitted for the ups and downs of life, 
and it is the teacher's duty to do the best 
for these pupils that he possibly can 
He should also look after their physi- 
cal wants. We need strong men and 
women. ll offensive habits should be 
corrected as far as the'teacher is able ‘o 
correct them. The teacher should strive 
to cultivate a taste for the true, the beau- 
tiful, and the good. 

Dotiss or THE Pupiis.—As hetore stat- 
ed, the teacher occupies the place of the 


parent, so he should receive as respect- 
ful obedience as given to the parents. 
Pupils should treat each other as gentle- 
men:and ladies. Pupils should strive to 
protect the school property from all in- 
jury, and be willing to make good what 
they carelessly destroy; Pupils should 
always treat visitors with deference and 
strive to make their stay pleasant. Each 
pupil should do all he can for the good of 
the school. He should not speak disre- 
spectful of the teacher to anyone, espec- 
ially to the ever-inquisitive public. The 
pupil should improve well his time. 

Duties or MemBErs or Boarps or Epv- 
CATION.—They should see that the school 
house is in fit condition for school—give 
it, at least, as much attention as they 
do the barn in which they confine their 
cows and horses. They should not prac- 
tice economy by cutting down the need- 
ful supply list—the teacher and pupils 
must have materials to work with, if they 
are expected to do good work. The 
teacher ought not to be expected to pay 
for everything he uses. 

They should ever stand ready to aid 
the teacher in the work of the school. 
Each member should visit each school at 
least once ayear. They should pay tkeir 
teachers good wages—the laborer is 
worthy of his hire. 

Dotiss or Parents. —Every parent is 
an important factor in all school work. 
He should stand with open hands to aid 
the teacher in managing the school. 
Home training always tellsin school ; 
then at home all school discipline be- 
gins. Parents should visit the schools 
often ; it-would show that they had an 
interest in the school and were in- 
terested in their children’s welfare. 
Such visits encourage both teachers and 
pupils. Visits as a rule are deferred un- 
til the pupil’s father or mother goes to 
the school house to show Mr. Teacher 
that Johnnie was wrongfully punished. 
They should never speak disrespectfully 
of school or teacher before the pupils. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


Ihave received several requests for 
the solution of the last problem in my 
department, March Insrrucror, 1901, so 
in order to give all the benefit of solu- 
tion I herewith give rule and solution :— 
The cobs in a cwt. of ears, weigh 20 lbs. 
Hence there are 80 lbs. of corn, Then 
taking the problem under consideration, 
a pound would be worth4%cts.=?} cts. 
per lb. Hence 56 Ibs. are worth ?} of 
56=56 X $= 734c. 

I have been asked to name a good 
mathematical solution book. I know 
of one that is second to: no other, 
and that is the one written and 
published by Prof. B. F. Finkel of 
Drury College, Springfield, Missouri. 
It is a fine large book of 481 pages, 





nicely bound and sells for $2.00 postpaid, 
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Be 


tion of 1,000 different 
samples of human hair, 
made in the Cranitonic 
Institute, 24 different diseases of the hair 
and scalp were discovered, many of them 
highly contagious and all fatal to the life 
of the hair. 
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BE GOOD TO 
YOUR HAIR. 





WHAT EVERYBODY 
B WANTS TO KNOW. 


Especially the Ladies. 








How a Beautiful Head of 
Bright Thick Hair [ay 
Be Acquired and How it 
May Be Retained. 








Upon receipt of this FORM carefully filled out, and enclosing a few hairs or a 
sample from the daily combings, we will send you by mail a diagnosis and complete 
REPORT upon the condition of your Hair and Scalp after scientific Microscopical Exami- 
nation by our Physicians and Bacteriologists, absolutely FREE. 


Applicant’s Name in full. .....0s+000+8 








the prevention and cure 
of itching scalp,dandruff, 
falling hair and prema- 
ture baldness have ex- 
isted in the past only in 
theory. 
a We know that diseases 
Ni of the hair and scalp are 
HA of parasitic origin, 
This truth isthe result of 
modern investigation and 
knowledge of the bacterio- 
logical origin of disease. 


Hair needs food to keep it 
alive, 


If the roots nabs been 
weakened by the attacks of 
the scalp microbe, your hair 
gets sick, falls out, turns 
gray. 

Asuresign of “hair dis- 
ease” is itching and dry or 
oily dandruff. 

Heretofore the treatment 
of diseases of the Hair and 
Scalp has been a matter of 
guesswork, without regard 
to the cause. 

In the laboratories of the 
Cranitonic Hair and Scalp 
Food Co., of New York, the 
first and only Institute in 
America devoted to dis- 
eases of the hair and scalp, 
the cause of the disease 
is learned by meansof a 






































MICROBES HAVE 


pp iter ry port Microscopic Examination 
A—The Hair of the hair, and a cure 
ns — effected by exact and 
crobes 
D—Food Gland scientific methods. 
CRANITONIC HAtR Foon Co., 


GENTLEMEN: I am usin, the Cranitonic 
the ‘best results. For falling hair, dané 


May lst, 





and is wéll worth the price. ' 





Address in full. .cccsccccccvecccsccrecceeeeccccccccccscessescssessessseess ve 
Have you Dandruff ?.......seeeeee Is the Dandruff Oily or Dry ?.......+++ 
Is your hair falling ott ?.....+0+00+ Losing. color B55 15j5 ois 0 gence nyse be picisay 
Does your scalp itch ?......cceeeeee Any scaly eruptions P...ccccccccccecees 
ADDRESS Any eczema on scalp or body ?.......... 
CRANITONIC HAIR FOOD COMPANY, 526 West Broadway, 
' NEW YORK, 
Perfect preparations for| The Cranitonic Hair Food and Shampoo Scalp 


Soap were formulated for the exact purpose of 
preventing and curing all hair and scalp diseases. 

Sold by druggists. Price $1.00a bottle for the 
Hair Food, and 50 cents for the Shampoo Scalp 
Soap or will be sent prepaid to any address direct 
from laboratory. 

For purposes of scientific research and inves- 
tigation, and in the perfection of its formulae, 
the Cranitonic Hair Food Co.,hasalready expend- 
ed more than $200,000. Itistheonly dressing fit 
to put on the human head. 





THE SCALP MICROBE 


which causes Itching and Dandruff, followed by 
Falling Hair, and finally Baldness, 

From Micro-Photograph by Dr. E. Fahrig, Chief 
Cranitonic Laboratories. 


FREE HAIR CARE BOOK 


If you wish to PREVENT baldness, be CURED 
of itching scalp, dandruff, to save your hair and 
grow more, write giving address in full, and you 
will geta FREE, 48 page illustrated ‘Hair Care” 
book and Diagnosis with complete directions. 


CRANITONIC HAIR FOOD CO., 


526 West Broadway, New York. 


114 West llth Street; New York. 
pr repaations very extensively in my practice, with ne 


scalp irritation and even in such serious 


Seporrhoeal Eczema and Alopecia Anasta, I have yond them wonderfully successful. 


ery truly yours, 
J. CAMBRIDGE WaHarrton, M. D, 
Physician to Board 
New York © 
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Studies in Literature 


Eugene Field. 








BY NELLE SPANGLER MUSTAIN. 


UGENE FIELD, the ‘“‘Child Lover,’”’ was 
born in St, Louis, Mo., September 2, 
1850. 
The parents of Eugene Field were Vermont 
people; his father a lawyer, and his mother a 
gentlewoman of beautiful character. At six 
years of age, Eugene was left motherless. 
This great man, with the tender heart, had the 
most precious memory of his mother. ‘My 
little mother, who left me when I was six years 
old,’’ he would say. ‘‘Oh, if my mother, my 
dear'mother, had but lived to feel a little, just 
a little proud of her boy.”’ 

- At the death of the mother, Eugene, together 
with his brothers, was sent ‘‘back east’’ to 
Massachusetts and put under the care of Miss 
French, a maiden cousin of the father, and a 
most noble character she was. Here the poet 
remained until he was nineteen years of age. Of 
this period he says, ‘‘ These were the sweetest 
and finest days of my life. I love old Amherst.’’ 

Eugene Field, as a child, was most precocious. 
When nine years of age he was sent to Fayette- 
ville, Vermont, to the old homestead where his 
grandmother lived: This visit extended over a 
period of seven months. Of this visit, Field 
said: ‘‘We, my brothers and I, stayed there 
seven months, and the old lady got all the 
grandson she wanted. She didn’t want the 
visit repeated.”’ 

This grandmother was a New England Con- 
gregationalist of the strictest sort. She used to 
encourage Eugene to write little sermons, pay- 
ing him ten..cents for each sermon he wrote. 
The first’ one of these sermons was kept by 
Field until the end of his life. . It was com- 
posed of several sheets of note paper, beautifully 
bound in cloth. 

Eugene Field’ was nota college man. At 
sixteen years of age, he was fitted for Williams 
College, but was compelled to give up the idea, 
because’.of failing health. At -eighteen he 
mourned the loss of a loving father, and one 
year later returned'to the west, to reside with 
his guardian, Prof. Burgess of Knox College, 
Galesburg, Ill. Shortly after this Field was en- 
rolled as a student in the State University at 
Columbus, Mo. Here he remained until he 
was twenty-one years of age. On reaching his 
majority, he came into possession of $60,000, 
and with a friend immediately started for 
Europe. The result was, as is usual in such 
cases, he returned home bankrupt; and at once 
entered into the’realms of journalism. From 
journalism he developed into the beautiful 
writer, whom all grew to love and reverence. 

Fugenc Field's first poem, ‘‘Christmas Treas- 
ures,"’ was written simply to fill an unoccupied 
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‘space in the St. Louis Journal. It isa beauti- 


ful little poem, filled with such tender thought: 


‘A little sock, a little toy, 

A little lock of golden hair, 

The Christmas music on the air, 

A watching for my baby boy. 

“But if again that angel train 

And golden head come back to me, 
- To bear me to Eternity, 

My watching will not be in vain.” 


In 1883, Mr. Field removed to Chicago, 
where he became connected with the Daily 
News. Mr. Field had such a love for children 
that there were many homes in Chicago where 
he was welcomed as a jolly older brother. No 
matter what business he had on hand, the 
children’s claims always came first. 

Thestory is tuld that on his wedding day 
the bride and guests were waiting, and some of 
his friends went in search of him. They 
found him down on his knees, in the mud, try- 
ing to settle a dispute over marbles with some 
little strect boys. 

The sad note in some of his sweetest songs 
was caused by the sorrow attending the death 
of his own little son. The tender little poem, 
“Our Little Boy Blue,” is dedicated to this 
angel son. The following extract from one of 
his children songs, is typical of the man: 
‘Come in, little people, from cot and from hall, 

This heart it hath welcome and room for you all: 
I will sing you its song and warm you with love, 
As your dear little arms with my arm intertwine ; 
It will rock you away to the dreamland above. 
Oh ! a jolly old heart is this heart of mine— 

And jollier still it is bound to become 


When you blow that big trumpet and beat that big 


drum,”’ 
* * * * * 


In that cheerful home, which used to be so 
bright with the presence of the dear poet, it 
must be very lonely now that he is gone. He 
died in 1895, at the early age of 45 years. 


SUMMARY OF FIELD'S LIFE, 
1850—Born in St, Louis, Mo. 
1869—Entered State University of Missouri. 
1871—Visited Europe. 
1872—Entered journalism. 
1877—St. Louis Journal. 
1882—Chicago News. 
1882—**Denver Tribune Primer.”’ 
1887—‘‘Culture’s Garden.” 
1889—‘‘A Little Book of Western Verse.’’ 
1890—‘‘A Little Book of Profitable Tales.’ 
1895—‘‘Echoes from a Sabine Farm.” 
1895—Death at Chicago, III. 
1896—‘‘The House” (unfinished story appeared af- 

ter his death). 


QUOTATIONS FROM FIELD’S POEMS. 
“That night, while lengthening shadows crept, 
I saw the white- winged angels come 
With singing to our lowly home, 
And kiss my darling as he slept.” 
—Christmas Treasures. 


“Upon a mountain height, far from the sea, 
I found a shell ; 
And to my listening ear the lovely thing 
Ever a song of ocean seemed to sing, 
Ever a tale of ocean seemed to tell.’’ 
—The Wanderer. 





“Aye, faithful to Little Boy Blue, they sta~d, 
Each in the same old place, 
Awaiting the touch of a little hand, 
The smile of a little face. 
And they wonder, as waiting these long yvars 
through 
In the dust of that little chair, 
What has become of our Little Boy Blue 
Since he kissed them, and put them there?’ 
—“‘Our Little Boy Biue.”’ 
‘Tis New Years eve, and again I watch 
In the old familiar place, 
And I’m thinking again of that old time when 
I looked on a dear one’s face. 
Never a little one hugs my knee, 
And I hear no glecful shout— 
Lam sitti::g alone by the old hearth-stone 
Watching the old year out, 
But I welcome the voice in yonder gloom, 
That solemnly calls to me; 
‘Tick-tock, tick-tock !’—for so the clock 
Tells of a li‘e to be; 
‘Tick-tock, tick-tock !’ ’tis so the clock 


Tells of eternity.” 
— Watching the New Year In. 


(Additional “Studies in Literature’’ following page. ) 








A Tonic and Nerve Food. 





_ Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed or 
weary from worry, insomnia or over- 
work of mind or body, take half a 
teaspoon of Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate in half a glass of water. 

Nouriskes, strengthens and imparts 


new life and vigor by supplying the 
needed tonic and nerve food. 


“Tt acts like a charm in all cases of 
sick headache and nervous debili 
—H. $. Wells, M. D., Nashville, Tenn. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only. 
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Studies in Literature. 
MARION GRAHAM WALLACE, 





James Fenimore Cooper. 
Born Sept. 15, 1789. 
Died Sept. 14, 1852. 

James Fenimore Cooper has been 
styled the Sir Walter Scott of America, 
and is pronounced by many to be the 
only American novelist whose fame is 
permanently established among foreign- 
ers. It is said that his entrance into the 
literary profession was purely accidental. 
One day he satin his old family man- 
sion at Cooperstown, New York, discuss- 
ing with his wife a British novel they 
had just finished reading. He playfully 
said: “I could write a better book myself.”’ 
“Suppose you try,” replied his wife. 

He did try, and the result was a novel 
bearing the title, ‘‘Precaution.” Al- 
though Charles Brockden Brown and 
others of lesser note had preceded him 
as American writers of fiction, yet few 
people dreamed of an American novel. 
So as ‘Precaution’’ had an English set- 
ting it was received in England with no 
suspicion of its American authorship. 
Cooper was stimulated by the success of 
this book to make another effort. Ivan- 
hoe had just appeared and this suggested 
to Cooper the thought of an American 
historical novel. So in 1821 appeared 
“The Spy,’”’ a tale of the Revolution, 
which has been translated into many 
languages. Harvey Birch, the spy, is 
one of the most dramatic and effective 
characters in the realm of romantic 
literature. 

The praises which met the author's 
ears from both sides of the Atlantic in- 
duced Mr. Cooper to write another 
story. ‘The Pioneers’? appeared in 
1828, and in this the author was in his 
own element—‘‘on his native heath.” 
He could now depict scenes with which 
he was familiar, so this book was a rev- 
elation to the outside world. It was in 
this work that one of the greatest char- 
acters in fiction, the old back woods- 
man, Leather Stocking, first appeared. 

The “Leather Stocking Tales’’ occu- 
pied the author for twenty years. This 
series of books was not written in regu- 
lar order. To follow the story logically, 
one should read first ‘‘The Deerslayer,”’ 
next “The Last of the Mohicans,” fol- 
lowed by “‘The Pathfinder,” then ‘‘The 
Pioneer,’’ and last of all, ‘‘The Prairie,”’ 
in which the death of Leatherstocking 
occurs, Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘Pirs.te’’ ap- 
peared in 1821. This suggested to 
Cooper his-sea tales. Cooper had him- 
self been a mariner and he declared that 
“The Pirate’ could not have been 
written by a man familiar with the sea. 
He argued that it lacked the detail of 
information which a man familiar with 
the ocean could not fail to exhibit. To 
prove this he wrote ‘The Pilot,”’ a novel 
celebrating many of the brilliant exploits 
of the dauntless and daring hero, John 
Paul Jones. Tom Coffin is the only one 
of Cooper’s characters worthy to take its 
place by the side of Leather Stocking. 
He produced in all ten “Sea Tales.” 
“Red Rover’ is entirely a tale of the 


sea, as ‘The Last of the Mohicans” is a 
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GUARD AGAINST 


story of the forest. His sea stories to- 
gether with his land stories demonstrate 
the fact that the writer is equally at 
home, whether amid the green and 
bounding billows, or amid the leafy 
aisles of the forest. 

When ‘‘The Spy”’ had made Cooper fa- 
mous he moved to New York City, and in 
this metropolis he lived four years. Here 
his genial disposition, his big hearted- 
ness, and his force of character won for 
him great popularity. Although he was 
rather contentious and fond of argument 
still he retained the respect of those with 
whom hecontended. He visited Europe 
in 1826, and was sought out by many 
distinguished men in Italy, which 
country he loved dearly, he lived awhile 
writing his stories in Tasso’s own little 
villa at Sorento, with the blue Mediter- 
ranean dashing its azure spray in full 
view of the veranda where he sat. In 
1833 Cooper returned home, and in 
Cooperstown, New York, he resided un- 
til his death in 1852. On his grave at 
Cooperstown stands a marble statue of 
Leather Stocking with dog and gun, 
keeping watch over the resting place of 
the genius, whose magic pen called the 
gaunt back woodsman into being. 

‘“‘Whether Cooper’s Indian was the 
real being, or an idealized and rather 
melodramic version of the truth, has 
been a subject of dispute. However this 
be, he has taken his place in the do- 
main of art, and it is safe to say his 
standing there is secure. No boy will 
ever give him up.”’ 

To this criticism I must append anoth- 
er from the same excellent writer. . 

“Though Cooper’s novels do not meet 
the deeper needs of the heart and the 
imagination, their appeal to the uni- 
versal love of a story is perennial. We 
devour them when we are boys, and if 
we do not often return to them when we 
are men, that is because we have read 
them before and ‘know the ending’. 
They are good yarns for the forecastle 
and the scholar in his study though he 
may put the ‘Deer Slayer’ and ‘The 
Last of the Mohicans,’ away up on the 
top shelf, will take them down now and 


again and sit up half the night over 


them.”’ 


LITERARY RECREATIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


1. The ‘‘Pioneer Poetess of America’ 
was born in September. Who was she? 
Lydia H. Sigourney. 

2. The organizer and head of the W. 
C. T. U. in the United States, claims 
September as her birthmonth. Give 
her name. Frances E. Willard. 

3. What poet,scientist, novelist, South- 
ern reared, was born September, 1844? 
Maurice Thompson. 

4. The Quaker poet died in September. 
Give his name. Whittier. 

5. The ‘Children’s Friend and Poet” 
was born in September ? Who was he ? 
Eugene Field. 
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As the term of life is short, that of 
beauty is much shorter. The finest skin 
wrinkles in a few years and loses 
strength of its coloring so soon that we 
have scarce time to admire it, 


to all sufferers who write. 
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DANGERS 


Consumption, Catarrh, Bronchitis, Pneumonia, Throat and Lung 
Troubles Permanently Cured. 





FULL FREE COURSE OF TREATMENT TO OUR READERS 


Are your lungs weak ? 

Do you cough ? 

Do you have pains in the chest? 
Do you spit up phlegm ? 

Is your throat sore and inflamed ? 
‘Does your head ache? 

Is your appetite bad? 

Do you have night sweats ? 

Are you losing flesh ? 

Are you pale, thin and weak? 

Do you have ringing in ears ? 

Do you have hot or cold flashes ? 
Is there dropping in throat? 

Is the nose dry and stuffy ? 
Have you a coated tongue? 





These are symptoms which indicate 
that you have the germs of that devas- 
tating disease—Consumption—the dis- 
ease which has carried off more victims 
than all others combined. 

These are symptoms which call for 
quick and successful treatment. 

Consumption does not steal in upon 
you in a night, but begins its work long 
before the truth is suspected. 

While Dr. Slocum’s famous treatment 
will cure Consumption i In any — yet 
the time to use it is when the first danger 
appears—NOW, if you realize you have 
any of the symptoms here enumerated. 

ince Dr. Slocum gave his priceless 
treatment to the wool tens of thousands 
have been restored to perfect health. 

If you are not robust and well—if you 
have consumption’s premonitory sym 
Sa, you should act without a moment's 

elay. 

The Ailments of women and delicate chil- 
dren are also speedily relieved and cured, ° 


FREE TREATMENT 


Simply send your express and post office address to 


DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 98 Pine Street, New York, 
stating that you read the offer in the Normal Instructor, and he will promptly send a 
full course FREE treatment fresh from his laboratories. 


Specian Nore.—This splendid free offer to our readers is genuine, and we hope 
every sufferer will write the Doctor at once. 








A Liberal Offer 
to Teachers Only 


BIXLeER’s PHYSICAL TRAINING 
Y . IN PENMANSHIP is a work that is 
being used in hundreds of 
schools and colleges and has al- 
ways sold at 50 cents a copyin 
cloth binding. The work is 
based upon systematic training 
of the muscles for legibility, 
ease and speed in writing, and 
it pays particular attention to 
the teaching of the subject, It 
makes teaching easy and effec- 
tive. The work is fully illus- 
trated, gives a complete anal- 
ysis of all the letters and also 
imparts full information as to 


itinerent classes. 

In order to give those teachers 
who as yet have not seen a copy 
of the work, an opportunity of 
seeing and examining it, we 
will mail a copy in paper cover, 
finely printed on good paper, 
for 10cents. Ora copy in cloth 
binding for 30 cents, 


G. BIXLER CO.. Wooster, 0. 





VISITING 


100 CARDS»; 35° 


Latest and correct styles and sizes. Order filled day re- 
ceived. Satisfaction guaranteed. Not obtainable else 
where at twice the price. Booklet ‘Card style” free 

Agents wanted. Also business and professional cards 
For samples Wedding Announcements, etc., send 

E. J. Schuster Ptg. & Eng. Co., Dept.81, St. Louis, Mo’ 


OUTFITS IN Ol Water Color, and China 


vate Passe eee 
Carving and 


Ful t Particulars for 2c. oo _— 
Co., Dept. 7, P. O. Box 197, Waltham, 


For free sample copy address us this way 
America’s Greatest Story Paper, 
The Welcome Guest, Portland, 
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Exactly What You Want, 


A handy little box (just right for a 
lady’s purse or a gentleman’s vest 
pocket) of Cascarets Candy Cathartic, 
prevents illness. All druggists, 10c, 25c, 





CUFFS 


r Set WELL 
Wear Weit 
Fit Wei! 
BUY THEM 






N 
TRADE _MARK 





. Ler US START you! 
“ lkly and expenses, 
paii Men and Women—at home or 
traveling. Our agents and salesmen 
over $600,000.00 last 

year supplying enormous de- 
aed forour famous Quaker 

fimet and a eller. 

ine oS agents. Wonderful seller. 

eme or > Meth 


uw 4 WitiTE today ic" FREE 


World ty Co., 6 World Bite « Cinciamatho 
‘We recommend above firm as reliable.—Editor.) 


y_DON'T BUY A WATCH 


B ret ore seeing our 17 Jeweled movement 
ehas Patent Regulator, is Quick Train, 
& stamped 17 Jewels, Adjusted. In beau- 
@tifully engraved Gold Filled Model 
% Case, The Imperial, with certificate for 
25 years, This is the best watch ever 
offered for the price, and one of the olde 
est and most reliable Wholesale 
“a Jewelers in America will send it to you 
"se by express, to examine before you 
, pay one cent. When you find it to 
e the best value for the pricc you have 
ever seen $8, Agent our BRecial 
Price, $5.95 and charges for Watch 
and Rolled Gold Chain warranted 5 
years. Give both P. O. and en, 
office and state whether Ladies’ or 
Gents’ Watch is wanted. Jeweled Elgin or Wale 
tham Watch at same price if preferred. This offer 
can not be continued long, so send order at once to 
ALLEN & CO., 315 Dearborn St., Chicago, I.1 
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‘Dr. — ‘Catarrh Snuff 
’ has kept on Curing Catarrh. 


> The oldest Remedy, has a national reputa- 
) tion and has never been equaled for the instant 
) relief and permanent cure of Catarrh, Colds in 
) the Head, and Uy dey sere Headache and Deaf- 


) fectly harmless. = your dealer for it. 
» Refuse all substitutes — 25 cents. All 
) druggists, or by mail post Circulars free. 


id. 
F. C. Keith Pont.) Cleveland, 0. 
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AGENTS! FARMERS! HOUSEWIFES! 


Aztek Exterminator will not only kif all 
Potato Bugs but will keep them miles away from 
the potato fields. $1.50a pound will cover two 
acres of potato lands. 

Housewifes Aztek Exterminator will kill all 
aa bugs, a and Moskitos forever. A 10c. 

e will clean your house. 
-Malaria will cure Malaria in one day. 
You rT") us $1.00 we willsend you cure box for 
$1.50; after cure we trust you will mail us 50c. 
— sell our Recipe for $2.00, to sufferers. 
Samariter will cure Neuralgia in one 
om “Relief box 10c. cure box 50c. by mail. 

“Ocola Eye Balm for weak, teary, inflamed 
eyes, for film or black spots before the eye. Noth- 
ing better for failing eyesight. box 10c. 
ee Oe box one by mail. 

Essence See, See girls, with 
diene eure.” 1s produced by our essence will 
stay for months in any weather. 8 oz. bottle 


pom 00. 
m’s Acid Proof Ink Tablets, one 
tablet making one 1 02. Dyers of best ink, saving 
4c.on each 5c. bottle eeeeapen ink. 50c. per 
hundred, $4.00 per thousan 

25 novelties and havatdine Novelties, samples 
10c. Always seni 2c. stamp for further infor- 
mation. son Chemical ey “240 E. 
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When we think of honey-bees we are inclined to associate them with 
hives, but there were bees before there were hives. The natural home 
of bees is in an old log or hollow tree. They live in communities -and 
their communal life is highly developed. A honey-bee community com- 
prises three kinds of individuals—a fertile female or queen, numerous 
males or drones, and many infertile females or workers—all different in 
external structure. 

There are from thirty to forty thousand bees in one community, in- 
cluding a few hundred drones, and one queen who is the mother of the 
whole community ; that is, she lays all the eggs from which the young 
are born. The drones are merely consorts, but upon them depend the 
fertilization of the eggs. The workers see to the securing of all the food, 
the making of the comb, and the care of the young. The work which 
each bee performs is strictly for the benefit of the whole community, 
and in no case does the bee secure the benefits of his own labor, only in 
so far as he is a member of the community. 

The manner of making the honey is an interesting process. The 
reader is, of course, familiar with the little waxen cells called the 
‘‘“comb.’’? The wax itself comes from the bodies of the workers in the 
form of small liquid drops. The place from which the substance exudes 
is underneath the body, just below the abdomen. .The small drops, on 
being exposed, run together, harden, and become flattened, when they 
are removed by means of little scissor-like contrivances attached to the 
hind legs of the bee. The pollen of flowers is brought to the hive by the 
workers in little baskets for the purpose on the hind legs of the bee. 
The honey proper is the nectar of the flowers which has been sucked up 
by the workers, swallowed, and brought tothehive. At first the nectar 
is too watery to be good honey and so some of the water has to be 
evaporated. This is done by a large company of bees gathering above 
the nectar and violently vibrating their wings, which creates a current of 
air over the nectar. Besides, the violent buzzing raises the temperature 
of the bees’ bodies and this warmth given off to the air helps make 
evaporation more rapid. 

In many of the cells of the comb are found young bees in larva or 
pupa conditions... The queen lays but one egg in a cell. In three days 
the egg hatches and the young bee appears as a soft white grub without 
feet or wings. -It is cared for by certain of the workers called nurses. 
These nurses have no other duties than to care for the young. Nurses 
are usually the most recently added workers. After acting as nurses for 
a week or so, they go out gathering food with other workers and other 
new bees take their places as nurses. 

The egg from which the queen is produced is the same as the other 
eggs, but the nurse who has the larva in charge feeds it only the most 


queen instead of a worker. The male bees or drones are hatched from 


tilized eggs. When several queens appear some rearrangement is neces- 
sary, and this is brought about by fighting among the queens until only 
one of the new queens is left. Then the old mother queen moves out fol- 
lowed by large numbers of the workers. They usually alight on the 
branch of a tree in a dense swarm. This is called ‘‘swarming.’’ Finally 
a new house is found, and in this manner the species is perpetuated. 
Workers do not live long. Spring broods not over two or three months, 
and the fall broods not over six or eight months. The queen will live 
for several years. She lays about one million eggs a year. 
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highly nutritious food, thus making it certain that the new bee shall be a: 


eggs not fertilized, the queen having it in her power to lay either fertil-_ 
ized or unfertilized eggs. The queens and workers are hatched from fer-|: 


Now at the beginning of the school 

SCHO OL LIBR year is the proper time to provide for a} 
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ALITTLE BOY’S IDEA. 


MINNIE OWEN. 
Vacation’s over and again 
We're ready for our books, 
And all our playmates’ jolly sports 
And teachers’ kindly looks. 


We've had a fine time playing — 
Just boss—that’s what we’ve done, 

And haven’t had a single book 
Mixed in to spoil our fun. 


Of course it’s nice to be so free 
But I just think this way— 

I want to study while 'm young, 
So I'll be smart some day. 


I know its awfully hard sometimes 
To stick to every rule, 

But I'll just say to everyone, 
Hurrah! [lm glad for school. 





AN OPTICAL ILLUSION. 


SUSIE M. BEST. 
Little Dan and little Jake 
Each beheld a monstrous snake 
Curled and coiled beside a well, 
And they hurried home to tell. 


Out of breath, eager and flushed, 
To papa at once they rushed. 
“Come,” they cried, ‘‘oh, come, come 
quick, 
We've found a snake that’s long and 
thick!” 


Straightway papa and eight or ten 
Big, strong, valiant working men, 
Armed with hammers, clubs and sticks, 
Prepared to teach that snake some 

tricks. 


And little Jake and little Dan 
Were called upon to lead the van, 
But when they reached the grassy 


slope, 
The sawrian was a skipping rope! 





THE BOY IN THE STORY BOOK. 


OLIVE BELL. 
Oh, the boy in the story book, 
Isn’t like the boys we find, 
He never pulls his sister’s hair 
And always tries to mind. 


When Mama wants the stove wood 
brought, 

Or water from the spring, 

You ought to see this boy run, 

And hear his laughter ring. 


He’s glad to do whate’er he can 

To give another pleasure; 

He loves to work and does not care 
To spend his hours in leisure. 


He goes to Sunday school and church, 
And listens to the preacher, 
And studies hard within the week. 





And praises high his teacher. 





I like this little boy who lives 
Within the story book; 

He shows himself a gentleman, 
By every word and look. 

If I were you, my little man, 
I'd imitate this boy, 

And live a happy, useful life, 
By giving others joy. 





THE JOURNEY, 
Some little drops of water, 
Whose home was in the sea, 
To go upon a journey 
Once happened to agree. 
A cloud they had for carriage, 
Their horse a playful breeze, 
And over land and country 
They rode a while at ease. 
But ah! there were so many, 
At last the carriage broke, 
And to the ground came tumbling 
These frightened little folk. 
And through the moss and grasses 
They were compelled to roam 
Until a brooklet found them 
And carried them all home. 
—WNelected. 





WIND. 
Read this little poem to the children : 


I am the wind 
I come very fast; 
Through the tall trees 
I blow a loud blast; 
Sometimes I am soft 
As a sweet, gentle child. 
I play with the flowers 
Am gentle and mild; 
And then out so loud 
All at onze I can roar; 
If you wish to be quiet, 
Close window and door. 
—Selected. 
A FROLIC. 
One day the sun was shining 
Up in the bright blue sky; 
A sparkling, rippling streamlet 
He did by chance espy. 

Up he caught some little drops, 
‘To take a ride,” he said; 
But turned were they to vapors 

Before they went to bed. 


A tiny, winsome fairy, 
With silver wand so bright, 
Changed the dew to diamonds, 
Then hurried out of sight. 
Then next came little Jack Frost, 
The roguish little sprite ! 
Turned to frost the jewels all 
For sport, that Winter’s night. 
With shout and merry laughter, 
And twinkle of the eye, 
He sprang into a cloudlet, 
To come back by and by. 
—Augusta K. Harris. 
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GARLO aa! Marlowe | 


By Dr. James Ball Naylor 





- 
“T read ‘RALPH MARLOWE 
with much interest. The plot is 
well conceived. The atmosphere 
of a country town is admirably re- 
roduced; and the characters of 

e hero and the old doctor are 


I hope that ‘RALPH 
MARLOWE’S success will en- 
{courage the author to further 
writing of novels.” 

—Margaret EB. Sangster. 
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Hints to Contributors. 
HE following rules are chiefly for the in- 
struction of young writers, but some of 
our oldest and most valued contributors may 
gain a suggestion or two from their perusal. 

1. Write legibly. Dot your i’s and cross 
your t’s. 

2. Punctuate according to the rules tobe 
found on the backs of copy-books and com- 
position blanks for children. Study the dic- 
tionary definitions of comma, semi-colon, colon, 
period and dash. A correct use of punctuation 
marks enables the editor to get your meaning 
more easily. 

3. Paragraph according to meaning. Do not 
make a separate paragraph of every sentence, 
but group the sentences that relate to one idea. 

4. Paragraph by indentation; that is, in- 
dent the first line—begin the first line of 
every paragraph at least an inch farther from 
the edge of your paper than the other lines in 
the same paragraph. Some very good writers 
would be astonished to see their manuscript 
after the editor has prepared it in this respect 
for the printer. Many seem to think that the 
rules for the arrangement of text on page are 
only for the composition class. 

5. Don’t give the editor too many quotation 
marks to strike out or to supply. They may 
be highly ornamental, but are primarily in- 
tended for a more definite use. Besides the 
universal rules for their application, which are 
never to be violated, periodicals have certain 
special rules that control their use in certain of 
their departments. Study the form adopted in 
the Insrructor for the style of article you are 
writing. 

6. In general, arrange your matter exactly 
as you expect to find it in the printed column. 
If you do not attend to this, the editor has to 
do it for you. If some of our friends could see 
their manuscripts after all the misplaced words 
are marked to position, the superfluous italics 
and quotation marks canceled, etc., they would 
think it anything but pretty. Copy the forms 
you seein print. Examine one of our own 
numbers when writing for us. All the editor 
should have to do for a writer well up in the 
rules by which composition forms are taught 
to our grammer pupils, is to draw the blue 
pencil through those portions of the manuscript 
that may not be available for his columns and 
to mark the type in which he wishes the article 
or portions of it to appear. 

7. It is astonishing how often the editor has 
to supply a peg for the participle to hang on. 
We should pronounce the unrelated participle 
simply inexcusable, did we not so frequently 
find it in the compositions of really good think- 
ers. It is a result of failure to appreciate the 
logical basis of style. 

8. Write on one side of the paper only. 

9. Do not roll your manuscript. 


10. Put author's name or nom de plume at 


the head of your article, beneath the title. | 


NORMAL tNSTRUC’TOUI< 


11. Don’t spoil a good stamp by stickirg it’. 


to the letter sheet. 

12. Drawings for illustration: should be on 
separate sheets. If the writer is. able, he 
should finish these drawings exactly as he 
wishes them to appear in print, using very 
black ink upon smooth paper for line drawings 
or very black crayon upon rough paper for 
shaded. drawings. Pale or colored drawings 
will not reproduce by the photographic process 
in general use. Llustrations may, however, 
be roughly sketched by the writer and our 
artist will make the drawings, if the indications 
are clear and complete, or they may be indi- 
cated verbally, in some cases. 

13. In your note to the editor, mention your 
proffered contribution by its full title. This 
prevents possible confusion after letter and 
manuscript are separated. 

14, Articles for timely use in connection with 
special occasions should be in our hands six 
weeks ahead of publication. 

Contributors who can read the foregoing and 
find no point in which they have failed may 
regard themselves as special objects of the edi- 
torial gratitude. Others, however, who may 
have found caps to put on, are not to feel 
themselves scolded. Matter goes before man- 
ner, always. We want our friends and co- 
laborers to keep right on sending us good stuff. 

The following selection from the London 
Notes and Queries may well be treasured in the 
scrap-book of every aspirant to the editor’s 
good graces: 

HOW TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPT. 
Write upon pages of a single size ; 
Cross your t’s and neatly dot your i’s. © 
On one side only let your lines be seen— 
Both sides filled up announce a verdant green. 
Correct—yes, re-correct—all that you write. 
And let your ink be black, your paper white, 
For spongy foolscap of a muddy blue, 
Betrays a mind of the same dismal hue. 
Punctuate carefully, for on this score 
Nothing proclaims a practiced writer more. 
Then send it off, and, lest it merit lack, 
Enclose a stamp with which to send it back ; 
But first pay all the postage on it, too ; 
For editors look blank on ‘‘sixpence due,” 
Aud murmur as they run the effusion o’er, 

“‘A shabby fellow and a wretched bore !’’ 

Yet, ere it goes, take of it a copy cleaan— 

Writers should own a copying machine ; 

Little they know the time that’s spent and care 

In hunting ‘‘copy’’ vanished—who knows where? 
Bear this in mind, observe it to the end, 

And you shall make the editor your friend. 


<< 
~~ 





A Greeting. 





(Continued from page 27.) 


How try, then? I don’t know. You do. 
Why did incorrigible Dodd, at five, resolve that 
some day, he would marry his teacher, pretty 
Mary Kelly? Was it the strong ‘‘herself,’’ so 
natural, so appealful to his boy-manliness? 
You are from college, or from normal? Even 
if you are, do not think your teacher-equip- 
ment complete. The finishing touches, the 
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_pretty little ‘accessories which aré'to make your 


success as @ teacher, must be added while you 
are in the school room with your children, 
Call these addenda by the name. you will—the 
graces, the spirit's fruitage, the matronly, wis- 
dom that falls upon you while you are’ guiding 
the children ; but take care to grow in their 
knowledge daily, that you may wear them be- 
comingly.; for here, on earth, halves must fit, 
to entitle one to angelhood. But you are. only 
a high-school graduate, or not a graduate at 
all? Well, then, you have something in 
your keeping that by right belongs to the 
children, haven’t you? You know how to 
take it to them, don’t you? They gladly re- 
ceive from you, do they not? There’sa trav- 
eled way from your heart to theirs, isn’t there? 
Then, that is all. Only keep on getting, that 
you may have the more for giving. 

Above all, be happy ; study the great Teach- 
er that you may be. Let all that is strong and 
lovely in nature, be humanized in you. Be 
sunshine, shade, ozone, dew, song, fruit, flower, 
to the children, that you may daily be their 
satisfying portion. And for the rest, God speed 
you on your way. 
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WOMEN TEACHERS GAINING. 


Prof. De Garmo of Cornell University Tells 
of Changed Conditions. 

Dr. Charles De Garmo, professor ‘of 
the science and art of education in Cor- 
nell University, says that ‘‘femininiza- 
tion’’ is the latest word in school teach- 
ing. “It is a long word, but ‘femininiza- 
tion’ is the watchword of speculation ‘in 
pedagogics today. Nobody knows what 
is going to be the effect of having several 
generations of children brought up 
under the teaching of ‘women. It is 
within about fifty years that women 
have practically driven men out of the 
profession of school teaching. In the 
middle of the century there were in 
Rhode Island, for instance, but’ twelve 
women teachers. Now the other sort is 
about as scarce. I do not say that this 
change is good or bad for the pupils, 
speaking of ‘them in the mass, but I do 
say that it is a matter of deepest concern 
to the parents'and to the nation, and is 


to be carefully watched in its results. 
“For my own part, I think there 


should be a judicious mixture of men 
and women teachers in the public 
schools, about half and half seeming to 
be the right proportion. This change 
has been brought around because women 
work more cheaply than men can efford 
to and not because it has been found an 
improvement over.the old way of hay- 
ing teachers. Women will work at 
school teaching at one-third the price 
that men must have in order to bring up 
afamily. Isay that thisis a great ques- 
tion, that of the invasion of women in 
the schools and worthy of serious con- 
sideration. 

“Another point of discussion is the re- 
lation of the high school to the primary. 
The tendency is to class the upper 
school with the lower as integral parts 
of one system. The feeling that the 
high school should be considered a foun- 
dation for the college is a mistaken one, 
in my judgment. The high school 
should provide groups of studies so that 
the student may find what he wants, 
and with the advice of parents and 
teachers may select the course best 
suited to fit him for the work he intends 
to take up after school studies are over, 
The high school, then, is the top of the 
common school system rather than the 
foundation of the collegiate order. It 
has a broad field for its work, but a mis- 
take is made when it tries to make all 
students take ‘the same course.  Elec- 
tives are doing wonders to. improve the 
value of the high school in our system 
of public education. 

“As to manual training in: the «public 
schools, the situation-is clear. .Such 
training ‘is imperative, but experiment 
alone will determine its limits and best 
methods of use. Our schools have a 
double origin. One is the old English 
aristocratic. school and the other is the 
country school of the New England type. 
When the’ population’ was rural, chil- 
dren got enough. practice in executive 
work to train eyes and handsto a rea- 
sonable degree. Now that half the pupils 
in schools are in the cities, :where there 
is no farm work and hardly even any 
chores of the simplest.sort to do, some- 


thing must be introduced to take the 
place of what has been lost. Thatsome- 
thing is manual training, including sew- 
ing and cooking and housekeeping clas- 
ses, Just how it is best to work this 
system is, I repeat, not clear. 

“The problem of the best in teaching 
is complicated with the matter of money. 
The general trend of the people is to be 
more and more generous in support of 
the schools, and especially to build and 
equip better houses, possibly because a 
fine schoolhouse makes a good show. I 
expect. to see the time, which I think is 
coming along soon, when the people will 
be more intelligent. in their demands 
about the kind of teaching that is going 
on in the schools, and will see that they 
are better adjusted to the wants of prac- 
tical life in a free repnblic. The unfail- 
ing common sense of the citizens, some- 
what tardy to act, perhaps, but robust, 
will solve the questions of importance 
now pending and carry the schools up to 
a plane that matches the soundest 
thought, because the most thoroughly 
tested, while the cost will still be found 
reasonable for the service rendered the 
citizen and the State.” 


Don’t Have a Mission. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott, of Brooklyn, in 

his baccalaureate sermon at Wellesley 
College, took the’ ground that woman 
should not have a mission. True educa- 
tion meant, he stated, the regulation of 
unruly passions, appetites and aspira- 
tions. The will is the very citadel of 
right, a strong will being the essence of 
forceful character. The seniors of Wel- 
lesley were reminded by Dr. Abbott 
that, having finished their college course, 
they were about to meet the serious re- 
sponsibilities of active life. They might 
be tempted to say: “I must do some- 
thing great to prove the value of my 
education I must have a mission.”’ 
This, while noble, is, according to the 
learned Brooklyn divine, mistaken. We 
are not, he claims, put into life fora 
mission, but to do those things our 
Creator puts it into our hands to do. 
Life is the outgrowth of character—we 
do as we are. Women should, then, be 
what character and circumstances put 
before them. ‘While some go into law, 
some into medicine or the ministry, and 
some into teaching, the majority go 
from school to their quiet homes, there 
to live an uneventful life, which, if 
spent in the true spirit of womanly 
loyalty to duty, is worth the time, the 
treasure and the effort put forth on their 
education. ‘She is greatest,’’ says Dr. 
Abbott, “who is fullest of the spirit of 
God and lives her life in the sweet un- 
consciousness of any great deed.”’ 

The woman most happy in her own 
life, and most beneficial to others, is, in 
truth, she who faithfully meets the ap- 
parently small duties of every-day life, 
seeking to do all things rightly, not for 
praise or fame, but for the love of well- 
doing. The woman with a. mission is 
too often called from those sweet sur- 
roundings and influences of home life 





which inspire the very highest and most 





effective of womanly purposes and 
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784 Main Street, et Dallas, Texas. They relate specifically to the great re- 
. sorts of America—to trips to the islands of 
j SALESMEN AND haste. and orosee the world. m ~ 
‘ rine ey also contain numerous illustrations 
B WATER RESERVOIR, - AGENTS WANTEL and new and accurate maps of the country 
aye] BIS WAGES—Our Famous described. 
4 Puritan Water Still, a won- A copy of the 40-page Illustrated Cata- 
Re | OT eee apt yl doe | logue of the “Four-Track Series” will be 
» celemenn Everybody Daya. sent free, pos paid, upon receipt of postage 


4 st:mp by George H. Daniels, General Pas- 
Over vpleatp of aioaned. one senger Agent, New York Central & Hudson 
inking water, pure, de- River Railroad, Grand Central Station, New 
icious and eafe. Only method. York, 
Distilled Water cures Dysper- 
stadia der est W 
er roubles ; ater Color, and China 
revente fevers and sickness. OUTFITS Ih OIL, Painting, Passe Partouting, 
Wood Carving and Engraving; also Embroidery. 
Full oe for 2c. stamp. Evans Specialty 
Co., Dept. 7, P. O. Box 197, Waltham, Mase. 


























For free sample copy address us this way 
America’s Greatest Story Paper, 
The Welcome Guest, Portland, 


Dr SAACTROMPSONS EYE WATER 
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working for us, Any bright active person can 
os oot olen make $4a day by calling on twenty-four aumadiien 
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= ninth’ Holid ~ Powders. Purest and best selling. Our terms are 
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fj terms. Write today. | through our help. rite at once for territory and 
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113 Adams Street, = Chicago, Illinois. | Order Dept. 6, Allegheny, Pa. 
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:DO YOU USE THEM ? 


REPORT CARDS; 


Insure success; Create enthusiasm; Secure 
punctuality ; Increase attendance; Make pupils 
more diligent; Secure the co-operaticn of par- 
ents;. Bring teacher and parents—school and 
home—more closely together; Enable teacher, 
parent and pupil to determine at a glance the 
progress, 





, etc., of the pupil. 


cards are printed in colors (red and black 
on the best Bristol Board of assorted colors, a 
arranged for a term of4or 9 months, State which 
youwish. 15c. per dozen; 100 for $1.00. 

A merchant might succeed without keeping 
® set of books, but he would never know to 
what degree and no one would regard him asa 
model business man. Success in teaching does 

he pe on any one thing but rather on 

doing all things well. Aaything contributin 
to the desired end should procured and sed. 
Report Cards do contribute very largely to 
successful teaching, therefore every teacher 
should use them. 


WEEKLY MERIT CARDS 


with space to give ave: standing of pupil in all recitations of the week, at 10c per dozen or 
100 for 50 cents. hese cards give excellent satisfaction. Samples of each sent on receipt of 
request. If you are not perfectly satisfied with the present condition of your school, wish to arouse 
the energies of your scholars, and place yourself in touch with their parents, order at once. 


¥ INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., .% DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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PROBLEMS FOR YOUTH. 

‘‘What’s a dune?” asked the practi- 
cal man. 

‘“‘A dune,” answered the practical 
man’s wife, ‘‘a dune is—er—er, why 
a dune, I believe I’ve forgotten just 
what a dune is.” 

‘‘What’s a dure?” 

“A dure! I don’t think I ever 
heard of a dure.” 

‘‘What’s a pirn?’ he continued. 

‘*Now, see here, said his wife, firmly, 
“I’m not a dictionary, and I don’t 
pretend to be one. But I’d like to 
ask you one question in return. What’s 
that book you have in your hand and 
have been getting all those obsolete 
or impossible words from? Must be a 
copy of the ancients.” 

‘‘Well, it isn’t,” answered the man, 
doggedly enough. ‘‘It’s a copy of 
the spelling book that your young 
hopeful, aged nine, struggles with 
every day of his school life. Now. 
what do you think of that? You are 
always talking about the beauties of 
the present day system of instructing 
children, How do you like this sys- 
tem? Well, I'll bet there isn’t one, 
man in twenty, outside of the fellows 
who are themselves engaged in educa- 
tional forms, who could tell offhand 
the meaning of a lot of the words that 
occur in this very primitive book. 
It’s a good thing for the parents to 
look into these matters occasionally. 

‘I’m sure I didn’t know those 
words were in the book,” said the 
woman meekly. ‘‘Are you sure you 
haven’t picked up a High school book?” 

‘High school nothing,” retorted 
the man. ‘‘See for yourself. This is 
Tommy’s spelling book. Let’s go a 
little further into this thing. Look 
at this.” 'The man turned the page 
and read, Cives, torque, fyke, tete, 
sice, tige, feoff, gyre, oppugn, rasure 
and obligor. ‘‘I’ll tell you what I'll 
do, Maria. If you'll take a pencil 
and a piece of paper and write oppo- 
site each of those words its correct 
meaning, without consulting the dic- 
tionary, I'll write you out a- check. 
for a new tailor made gown. 

‘‘Why, really,” said the wife of the 
practical man, ‘‘why, you know”— 

“Yes,” said the practical man, I 
certainly do know. I know you 
wouldn’t miss an opportunity to get a 
new dress. Here’s another thing. If 
there is anything I do hate it is affec- 
tation, and this spelling book puts a 
direct premium on affectation. Every 
well regulated child calls its parents 

‘Mama and papa,’ respectively, ac- 
centing the first syllables. Here is 
this book insisting that the words 
shall be, ‘Mamma and papa,’ with the 
last syllables accented. 

‘*A little common sense is a whole- 
some thing. But it seems to have es- 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Good Old Times and 
How to Have Them. 


It is a misfortune that a great many 
old people live chiefly in the past. The 
“good old times” they talk of were the 
good young times they enjoyed in youth. 
They live over again the days of sleigh 
rides, picnics, spelling bees and corn- 
huskings, and sigh for the good old 
days. They live in the past because the 
present is not life, but merely existence. 
They feel weak, feeble, incapable of 
exercise, and are indifferent to pleasure. 

The real good old days for old people 
ought to be the days of the present, 
when a leisure well earned by years of 
work gives opportunity for liberty of 
mind and freedom and action. 

WHY ARE OLD PEOPLE WEAK? 

It is singular that question does not 

answer itself. The grandmother, feeble 





by the amount of food put into the stom-' years of age. 


ach, but only upon that part of it which 
is converted into nutrition and is assim- 
ilated. Just as the conditions of the soil 
or the work of pests prevents the raising 
of half a crop, so a diseased condition of 
the stomach and its allied organs of di- 
gestion and nutrition will permit only 
part of the nutrition to be extracted 
from food, and the body, so to speak, 
reaps half a crop of nutrition instead of 
a full crop. Half nourished means 
half strong. The farmer meets the loss 
of crop in poor land by strengthening it, 
enriching it by fertilizers. He fights the 
pests and drives them out Why not 
treat the ‘‘weak’”’ stomach in the same 
way—strengthen it, and cure the dis- 
eases that prevent nutrition? 

That is the work done by Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery. It cures 
diseases of the stomach and other organs 
of digestion and nutrition. It enables 
the perfect digestion of food and assim- 
ilation of the nutrition 
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extracted from 1t. Thus 
it gives strength to old 
and young alike, because 
all strength must come 
from the nutrition con- 
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as she may be, notes her pale and pining 
grandchild, and tells the mother: ‘That 
child don’t eat enough”’ or else perhaps 
‘*W hat the child needs is plenty of nour- 
ishing food.’? She understands perfect- 
ly that strength and health depend on 
nourishment, but she makes no applica- 
tion of the fact to herself. And yet her 
feebleness, like that of the child, is prob- 
ably due to imperfect nutrition, 

HOW STRENGTH IS MADE. 

Food makes strength just as much for 
the old man and old woman as for the 
baby in arms or the schoolboy. There’s 
no other way to get strength but from 
food. But the important fact is that 
food doesn’t strengthen unless it is prop- 
erly digested and assimilated. All the 
nourishing foods ever prepared won’t 
be of any use unless the nutrition is 
assimilated by the body. You can’t 
reckon the harvest by the seed you put 
into the ground, but only by so much of it 
as springs up to make acrop. Some- 
times owing to insect pests or adverse 
conditions of soil only a small part of 
the planting grows, and the crop as a re- 
sult is small. It’s with eating as with 





caped the framers of spelling books.” 


sowing. You can’t reckon on strength 








tained in food, and from 
that alone. 

“Three years ago my 
husband was taken sick,” 
writes Mrs. C. 8S. Towle, 
of San Ardo, Monterey 
Co., Calif. ‘He had 
three carbuncles. Two 
on back of the neck and 
one was in region of kid- 
neys, which was six inch- 
es in diameter. We had 
i the best doctor we could 
get. He attended him 
two months, and then 
said he could do no more 
for him; that he had so 
little vitality there was no- 
thing to build on; that a 
change might do him good. The child- 
ren insisted on his going away, but I 
said no, if he must die he should die here 
in our own home, but that if he could be 
raised from that bed of sickness I could 
do it with Doctor Pierce’s medicines, 
We bought one bottle of the ‘Golden 
Medical Discovery’ and Dr. Pierce’s 
Pellets. My hushand had not been 
able to sit up, even to have his bed 
made. When he had taken one bottle 
of the medicine he could sit up, and go 
out doors, and when seven had been 
taken he was in better health than for 
five years previously. He is now seven- 
ty years old and can doa good day’s 
work,”’ 


‘‘When I wrote you for advice, I was 
feeling very miserable with not simply | A 
ailment but a general debility,” wrote one 
Mrs. Martha Jones, of Claremont, Surry 
Co, Va. “I purchased a bottle of‘ Golden 
Medical Discovery,’ and also of ‘Favorite 
Prescription,’ and a bottle of ‘Pellets.’ I 
soon began to improve and continued 
taking them until I was feeling so well I 
discontinued. That was last spring and 
Icontinued feeling as wellas could be 
expected ofan old lady seventy-three 





Iam so well I can help 
I have 
so much faith in your medicine; I feel 
that the number of my days has been 
prolonged by taking it. I think no med- 
icine equal to yours for old people. It 
makes their declining days easy and 


my daughter about the house. 


cheerful. I would say tothe aged especi- 
ally, take Dr. Pierce’s medicine, they 
will help and cure also.”’ 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
is a reliable strength-giving medicine 
It contains no alcohol and isentirely free 
from opium, cocaine and all other nar- 
cotics. The strength given by the ‘‘Dis- 
covery’’ is not the false strength pro- 
duced by stimulants but the real strength 
obtained only from nutrition. When 
the blood isimpure ‘‘Golden Medica] Dis- 
covery”? will purify it; when it is im- 
poverished it will enrich it with the red 
corpuscles of health. Diseases of organs 
which seem remote from the stomach 
are often due to disease of the stomach 
and its allied organs. . When the 
diseased stomach is cured by the “‘Dis- 
covery,’’ diseascs of heart, liver, lungs, 
kidneys, etc., caused by disease of the 
stomach are cured also. 

Sometimes a dealer tempted by the 
little more profit paid on the sale of less 
meritorious medicine will offer the cus- 
tomer a substitute as being ‘‘just as 
good” as the ‘“‘Discovery.’’ It is better 
for him because it pays better, but it is 
not as good for you, if you want the 
medicine that has cured others, and 
which you believe will cure you. 

‘i THIS BOOK IS FREE, 

Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Advisor, containing over 1,000 large pages 
and 700 illustrations, is sent free on re- 
ceipt of stamps to pay expense of mail- 
ing only. Send 31 one cent stamps for 
the cloth-bound volume or only 21 
stamps for the book in paper covers. 
Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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ne Old Reliable lo irmwho sal sell honest 
and give valuable premiums, 


SEND ONE DIME 


and I will mail you a sample of 


WOOD'S HEADACHE WAFERS. 


pe Safe, Cure, for sick, bilious or nervous Head. 









Also tive relief for Neurai Nohome 
speane be without them. Absolu free from 
anything injurious, Write, ° 


- W. H. WOOD, Pharmacist, mee Maine. 
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TO PERFECT BEAUTY IS 


A FINE COMPLEXION 


It redeems the Peper face—its absence 


detracts from the most perfect features. 


MILK WEED CREAM 
produces a clean, healthy complexion by 
supplenmating the natural functions, 

50c jar at drug stores or setit by mail 
on receipt of price. 
Send a 2c stamp fora free sample. 
FRED’K F. INGRAM 6& CO., Props. 
65 10th Street, Detroit, Mich. ; 





$9.00 A.DAY corned ct ame writing. Send 


Ky. Blue-Grass Seed. 75c. bu. Order now. Sample 
2c. Rogers & Co., Wade’s Mill, Ky. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 





A MONTHLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE 
INTERESTS OF AMERICAN SCHOOL 
: TEACHERS 
TEN NUMBERS EACH YEAR—SEPTEMBER TO JUNK 
INCLUSIVE, 





PUBLISHED BY 
INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
F, A. OWEN, Pres. W. J. BEECHER, TREaS. 


TERMS. 
SUBSCRIPTION—50 cents a year in advance. 
No name will be ~ ne a on our list unless paid at 
least One year in advan 

Remittances received (from subscribers in arrears 
will be applied: 1. To pay arrears to date remit- 
tance is received ; 2. The balance, if any, will be ap- 
plied to advance subscription. 





The Normal Instructor is published the last 
week of the month previous to the date it bears. 
Should subscribers not receive their magazine 
promptly they will confer a favor by giving notice, 
thus enabling us to send another copy. NorMAL 
INsTRUCTOR is published only. during the school 
year, the July and August numbers being omitted. 

Discontinuances: Any subscriber wishing to 
stop his paper must no the publishers and pay 
up all arrears, otherwise he is responsible for pay- 
ment as long as the paper is sent. _ 

Change of Address: Should a subscriber wish 
his address es ma he should give both the old 
and the new address otherwise his name cannot 
be found, 

Send Money in any safe way but do not send 

stamps unless absolutely necessary. press 
orders cost no more than post office money orders. 
They canbe procured at any express Office and 
we prefor them. Make money orders ry along to 
Instructor Publishing Co. Do notsend 

Agents are desired to represent the INSTRUCTOR in 
bored aoa v —_ 4 Institutes, + Ao ee ae 

maple copss a all necessary mate: r do’ 
k furnished free on application, 





SONG WRITERS Popular prices make fortunes. 
We arrange composition, write music to words and 
publish, Groom Music Co., Chicago. 
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Agents in every county to sell “Family 
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$50 MONTH made writing at home in M. 0. 
business. 7 cents postage for particulars. 
Cc. B. CO., Bex 916, Providence, R. I. 


W ANTED Home Workers to typewrite. Type- 
writer and instructions free. Learn- 

ers paid 10 cts. hour. Samples and particulars 10 cts. 

Maritime Supply Co., Moncton, N. B., 


Wanted—Men or Women to solicit every 
town ard township in U. S. Sells in every home. 
pe see GLOBE MFG. COMPANY, Des 

Moines, Iowa. 
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Month and Expenses; no Jexperience 
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School, 
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Bureau of Education, Hancock, Maryland. 
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Center Pieces, etc. Good ts, Quick Sales. Ladies 
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cants. Tite W, B, Kieth Decorating Co., 


Canton, Ohio, 
Invest 1 cent by 


HOW 10 MAKE MONE pe em us a post 


rd and we will put ~~ in a position to earn 
aL 000 a year. This is no fraud. - Man on in our 
employ will vouch for the truth of this statement; 
we are Willing to guarantee any honest, ene tie 
person, Without previous experience, from $70 
1 000 a pig sure money. Write today. 
L. Nichols & Co., Naperville, Ind. 
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GUARANTEED CIRCULATION 100,000. 


ee Sep ey - Rates.—40 cents each agate line (14 

ines to an inch) ; only 35 cents a line on meer or- 
ders. No advertisement accepted for less than $1.00 
amonth. Many teachers bave books or ona ad val- 
uable aids whi ey: | wish tosell, It am Hg ad- 
vertise in NoRMAL ieee, the leading edu- 
cational journal of the world. 
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A Great Historical Reference Library. 

The ‘‘History for Ready Reference,”’ in 
six volumes, published by the C. A, 
Nichols Co., Springfield, Mass., is a de- 
light to the lover of a choice literature, 
as well as a time-saver and labor-saver to 
every busy man that interests himself in 
questions of history. As far as possible, 
the author adopts the method of using 
the exact words of the historian, public 
men, and others, omitting what is irrele- 
vant—the. omissions being indicated— 
and arranging under proper heads, with 
just enough running comment to pre- 
serve the context. The whole is arrang- 
ed alphabetically and anyone who can 
turn the pages of a dictionary can find 
what he wants in: this excellent work. 
The set is.a veritable cyclopedia of facts, 
though the plan differs from that of the 
cyclopedia in that the work is intended 
for topical reading quite as much as for 
reference. When this work was issued 
six years ago, it was hardly thought 
probable that the sixth volume would be 
forthcoming within the next _half- 
dozen years, but the events during that 
time together with the momentous po- 
litical questions which have arisen in the 
United States, have made necessary a 
supplementary volume as large as any of 
the five in which the history of as many 
thousand years is epitomized. The 
work is brought completely down to date, 
including with some fullness, the recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court in the 
insular cases. The plan of the new 
volume is the same as that of the others, 
and it has won high praise tor its con- 


venience and eminent fairness in the 
treatment of contemporary history. 
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ARE YOU TOO FAT? 


I have asensible, harmless treatment that will ro- 
duce your weight 3 pounds every week, Nostarving 
or change of habits required. Leaves no flabbiness, 
but beautifies skin and form. a a a eeeey fon —— 

d ke & 
6 he "i end 3 sta tampa fOr PRIVATE SEALED 
RM SRION A BOOKL 
WOO BRADE FORD, M. p> P East Ba Street, New York, 


PIMPLES = AND BLACKHEADS 


entirely removed in 3to 5days. 
Never fails, Skin ett goth, 
elear and healthy. Perfectly harmless. Send 10 


Specific Remedy Co., Dept. K, a Clevelant, Qhio. 

V AC ATION Shopping, or Bicycle Bag. 
9 in seal brown cord. Fine 

or coarse mesh, leather handles. 50 cents. Evans 

Specialty Co., Dept.7,P.0. Box 197, Waltham, Mass. 

$1.50 day ; 


4 months’ 
; Sent prepaid. Send stamped ad- 











envelope "for sample and particulars. 
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patented penholder. Ejects } ow byw a life- 
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p soposttien. U. S. Stationery Co., 8 Huyler 
uilding, Washington, D. C. 


LEARN PROOFREADING, 


f you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at 
ial uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? “Gaeadens 
always obtainable. We are the original instructors by niail. 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 











YTOOR FORTUNE TOLD 


To prove the 6tm ing Astro- logical System I will send you a personal type- 
written ieuieleateal Reading or Horoscope of your life if you will send me your date of 





tirth, ons yo 2e es vi mt tage. My teadinet 
perous for life, and you w not regret i 
N. BINGHAM HAMTON, B 


it LF Sty! Write at once. 
¥ CALL nE THE WONDERFUL ASTROLOGER. 


Ait eters held confidential. PROF: W. MDIBOR, 





A TIME SAVER 
THE FOX ADJUSTABLE COPY HOLDER 


ADJUSTABLE TO ANY POSITION. 
lf you are using a typewriter you cannot affora to be 


without this device. 


ATTACHES TO 
ANY TYPEWRITER 


Greatest aid to “touch writing.” 

Sent on approval subject to return 
at our expense if not satisfactory. 
Price $2.00, EXPRESS PREPAID. 

Mention make of machine in 
ordering. 

FOX TYPEWRITER CO., 
GRAND .APIDS, MICHIGAN, 
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New York State 
Uniform Examinations 





For Commissioners’ Certificates 





Questions for August 8 and 9, 1901. 


[Under this heading, the Instructor will publish in install- 
ments of convenient length, practically ‘all the Questions pro- 
pounded atthe Uniform Examination for Commissioners’ Cer- 
tificates in New York State throughout the year, together with 
Answers specially prepared for our columns, This feature will 
be appreciated by teachers but not alone of New York State, 
in general.) 


GRAMMAR. 

(1) I have seen Grant plan campaigns for 

(2) 500,000 troops, along a front line 2,500 miles 

(3) in length, and send them marching to their 

(4) objective points, through sections where the 

(5) surveyor’s shain was never drawn, and where 

(6) the commissariat necessities alone would have 

(7) broken down any transportation system of 

(8) Europe; and three months later I have seen 

(9) those armies standing where he said they 
(10) should be, and what he planned accom- 
(11) plished; and I give it as my military opinion 
(12) that General Grant is the greatest commander 
(18) of modern times, and with him only three 
(14) others can stand—Napoleon, Wellington and 
(15) Moltke.—General W. T. Sherman. . 

The first six questions refer to the above selec- 
tion. 

1. Classify the following clauses and state the 
use of those that are subordinate: a) chain was 
drawn (line 5); 6) I have seen (line 8); c) they 
should be (lines 9-10); d@) he planned (line 10). 

2. Give the mode and tense of each of the fol- 
lowing verbs: a) was drawn (line 5); b) would 
have broken (lines 6-7); c) have seen (line 8); d@) 
should be (line 10); ¢) can stand (line 14). 

3. Give syntax of a) along (line 2); b) opinion 
(line 11); ¢) Wellington (line 14). 

4, Select three participles and give the syntax 
of each. 

5. To what part of speech does each of the 
following belong: @) 500,000 (line 2); b) later (line 
8); ¢) what (line 10); d) that (line 12); e) only 
(line 13). 

6. a) Without changing the sense, recast the 
clause, ‘‘Where the commissariat necessities alone 
would have broken down any transportation 
system of Europe,” by changing the verb to the 
passive voice. 6) State how a verb of the active 
voice is changed to the corresponding form of the 
passive voice. 

7. Give a synopsis of the verb lie (to recline) 
third person singular in all the tenses of the in- 
dicative mode. 

8. Give examples in sentences of three infini- 
tives each having a different grammatical use, 
and give the syntax of each. (Underline the in- 
finitives. ) 

9. a) State how compound personal pronouns 
are formed. (6) Name and illustrate in sentences 
two uses of these pronouns. 

10. Write sentences using but as three different 
parts of speech and name each. 

ANSWERS. 

1. a) Subordinate; adverbial; 6) principal; c) 
subordinate; adverbial; d@) subordinate, . subject. 

2. a) Indicative, perfect; 6) indicative, present 
perfect; ¢) indicative, present perfect; d) poten- 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, 


tial, present; (¢) potential, present. 

3. a) Preposition, shows relation between troops 
and line; 6) noun, objective case same as if; (c 
noun, nominative case, subject of can stand. 

4. 1) Marching, introduces the participial phrase 
marching to points, and modifies them ; 2) stand- 
ing, modifies armies; 3) accomplished, modifies 
what he planned. 

5. a) Adjective; 6) adverb; ¢) pronoun; d) con- 
junction; ¢) adverb. 

6. a) Where any transportation of Europe 
would have been broken down by the commis- 
sariat necessities alone. (6) By using some form 
of the verb to be before the past participle. 

7. Present: He lies; Past: He lay; Future: 


—— 


He will lie; Present Perfect: He has lain; Past 
Perfect: He had lain; Future Perfect: He will 
have lain. : 

8. Examples: 1) Zo swear is sinful; subject of 
the verb is sinful. 2) Heattempted to sing; used 
adverbially to modify the predicate attempted. 8) 
His desire is to be good; used as an attribute 
complement, 

9. a) By adding seif to my, thy, your, him, her 
and it, and selves to our, your and them. b) The 
man himsel’ was disgusted with the proceeedings. 
2) The animal injured #tse//. 

10, 1) All went but me; preposition. 2) Ishould 
have gone bt was iii; conjunction. 8) He was 
here but a few moments ago; adverb. 
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YOUR COAT 


Quit hard hand work for wages and qualify for 
head work for a salary. your brains to in- 
crease your income. I. ©. 8S. Textbooks make it 
easy formen and women already at work to learn 
by mail. Our system of teaching aims at practical 

Send for free illustrated booklet 


6s 
Are Your Hands Tied ?”’ 
We teach by mail, Mechanical, Steam, Electrical, Civil 
and Mining Engincering; Shop and Foundry Practice; Me 
anical Drawing; Architecture; Plumbings Sheet Metal 
Desig’ b rere hers ki ~~ f roenentl § ees 
$ keeping $ $ 
ranches; L tive Runaing; rs t ; 











anish; French. 
subject in which interested, 
dence Schools, 
Pa 


Box1268, Scranton, 
Established 1891. Capital $1,500,000. 








THE NEW EDITION OF 


a. Shae HISTORY FOR 





READY REFERENCE 


Revised and Enlarged an¢ 
Brought up to date with 
New Maps and New 
Plates throughout 


HE entire work has been revised . 
and its scope extended; many 
new features added, new maps made expressly for it, 
and the complete history of the world’s past brought up to 
the close of the century. 

The contents of these volumes consist of the choicest 
excerpts in the very words of the best historians, covering 
the history of all countries and subjects. 

All has been carefully referenced, cross-referenced, and 
systemized, so that historical information upon all subjects 
may be quickly found, thus saving time, labor, and thought 
by its plan of ‘‘ Ready-Reference.” 

It is simply unapproachable in the following features:— 


I, The Attractiveness and Authoritativeness of 
its Literature. 
Il, The Simplicity and Efficiency of its Unique 
ystem of Ready and Cross Reference. 
Ill. The Philosophy, the Inter-Relations, and the 
Sequential Features of History, 


No other work has ever received such encomiums, em- 
phasizing so many and so varied points of excellence, and 
none.can take its place because it enters upon a field never 
before occupied. 

It has proved itself a boon to the student and a delight 
to the lover of the best literature, and is used in all the 
leading schools, colleges, and universities of the United 
States. It is a work for the years to come and gives the 
contents, by specific quotation or distinct reference, of 
more than twelve thousand volumes of mletoey. 

Write for circular and sample pages giving full in- 


formation. Experienced Solicitors Employed. 
THE C. A. NicHo1rs Co., Springfield, Mass. 
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THE POWER OF CHARMING. 


We thoroughly explain the power of charming, the art of fascination, the secret of magnetic con- 
trol. We will reveal to you allthe hidden mysteries of personal magnetism, hypnotism, magnetic 
healing, will power, nerve force, etc, Weteach you how to cure all diseases and bad habits without 

Sin s or medicine,—positively and absolutely. You can learnat home ina few days and wield 
an indescribable charm and influence over your friends and associates entirely without their knowl- 
edge. You will be delighted, mystified and astonished at the marvelous power you can exert. 


ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED BOOK FREE. 

Write to-day for our new book and test for yourself the remarkable power of personal magnetism. 
No matter how dark your fvture may seem, no matter what discouragements you have met in the past, 
do not despair, but write for our book and learn how to be successf ul, Learn the only absolutely cer- 
tain and sure way by which every person of ordinary intelligence may gain position and power and get 
out of life the wealth and happiness which his Creator intended he should enjoy. 
ractical test in my own business. The effect: 
every man who wants to succeed in life to get a copy of your free book at once.’ .R.SHELDON, Washington, Mo. 

“] wasadoubter. I wrote you for the purpose of proving your instructions worthless. In 
onstrated to my entire satisfaction that I never was further from the truth in my life. You have proven your ability 
to do all and more than you claim.”—J. R. GASKIN S, Newport News, Va. 

We have thousands of letters similar tothe above. What others have done youcan do. Our free 





AMERICAN COLLEGE OF SCIENCES, DeptBR Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WErY 
GO TV “COLLEGE” 
TO LEARN BOOK-KEEPING 
WHEN I WILL MAKE A 


: : First-Class Book-Keeper 


Ei gatot yon AT YOUR OWN HOME, within 
¥/ from two to six weeks’ time for or re- 
POSITIONS, 

ay 






a 
factory, at $380 a week,on Novembar 30; a 


for an advertising hotise a tem 
ir YS 18 and write for further 


do as well fo: U? BAV. iculars, 
J.H. Goodwin, ExpertAccountant,room 706,121 Broadway New York, 








































to prepare for 
aii 6xamination 
#6 thoroiighily 
review any 
subject, a con- 
venient help 

in conducting 
class reviews 

or examinations, 


Craio’s Question Book 


Will serve you better than any other one 
book ever published. 

_ it is an education in iteelf and is of ines- 
timable value to any teacher and an inval- 
uable aid to students of the more advanced 
classes in our cemmon schools, 

It is the most po ular, the most helpful 
and the most reliable Question Book ever 
published. Thoroughly covers every subject 
taught in the common schools, whee ques- 
tion is fully answered, and as a help in pre- 
paring for examinations, in reviews, etc., it 

as noequal. It has perenne been fully re- 
vised, re-written, set in new and is now 
as much superior to the Old Craig as the old 
edition was superior to any other similar 
book. As an aid to those preparing to teach, 
nothing surpasses it. 

197,000 Copies 


have been sold. Most of them to teachers 
and nearly all at the regular price of $1.50. 


Many of Our Readers 


have it, yet there are nee who have not. 
We want to place it in the hands of all who 
have not ordered, and also wish to induce 


As Many Pupils 


as possible to avail themselves of its benefits. 
Have you purchased? If so, will you not 
recommend it to your friends and older pu- 
pils? If not, you should order for your use. 


Contents. 


The book contains Questions and Answers 
on the proaen. | subjects: United States 
History, deograp y, Reading, English Gram- 
mar, Letter Writing, Orth phy, Orthoepy 
and Phonology, Written Arithmetic, Theory 
and Practice of Teaching, Bookkeeping, 
nde ‘ sieehot mn Tobacco, stig Govern- 

nt, Physiology, Anatomy an iene, 
Participles and “Tnfinitives, Writing” Test 
Problems and Parliamentary Rules. The 
Answer, in every instance, follows directly 
under the Question, rendering the book suit- 
able for daily recitations, as well as for re- 
views and examinations. 

Price $1.50. Postage 14c. It is ele- 
gantly bound in cloth and contains 528 pages. 


Special Rates. 


ormal Instructor one year - § .98 
2. With Normal Instructor three years 1.45 
& To any tree-yenr sabscrivcr 7s 
4@- Enclose 14c. extra for ; 

r el ml ce i a Be 


INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 































































































































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 

1. Rewrite the sentence, ‘‘Brutus was an hon- 
orable man,” in three different ways to show em- 
phasis. State in each case how the emphasis is 
shown. 

2. Write a prose paraphrase of the following 


selection: 


“Stalworth and stately in form was the man of seventy winters; 

Hearty and hale was he, an oak that is covered with snowflakes ; 

White as the snow were his locks, and his cheeks as brown as 
the oak leaves.’’ 


8. Punctuate and capitalize the following: oh 
cried old hans I am sure beforehand that it will be 
just the same up there everyone will shout after 
me hans light up the sun hans put out the moon 
hans let fly the thunder and without even heaving 
a sigh poor hans closed his eyes folded his hands 
and breathed his last. 

4 Distinguish between the meaning of the fol- 
lowing! @) ocowrrence and event; b) couple and 
two; ¢) each and every; d) character and reputa- 
tion; e) shall and will. 

5. Combine the following groups into one com- 
plex sentence: The natives of Virginia siezed on 
a quantity of gunpowder. They sowed it for 
grain. They expected to reap a plentiful crop of 
combustion. They expected to reap this at the 
next harvest. They expected a crop so plentiful 
as to blow away the whole colony. The gun- 
powder siezed by the natives belonged to the 
English. 

6-10. Write a composition-on one of the follow- 
ing subjects: Our new possessions; A story that 


pleased me; The new century. 


Credits will be given on the meritsof the composition with 
cular reference to three points: 1) the matter, 7. e. the 
thought expressed ; 2) the correctness and propriet of the lang- 
uage used ; 3) the orthography, punctuation, division into para- 
graphs, use of capitals and general appearance. 


; ANSWERS. 

1. Brutus, he was an honorable man ; empha- 
sis is shown by pleonasm, which is the use of re- 
dundant words. 2) An honorable man was 
Brutus; emphasis is shown by transposing the 
elements. 3) Honorable was the man Brutus; em- 
phasis is shown by describing the man before 
telling who the man is. Thought can generally 
be emphasized by writing the sentence out of its 
natural order. 

2. Answers will vary. 

8. “Oh,” cried old Hans, ‘Iam sure before- 
hand that it will be just the same up there; every- 
one will shout after me : ‘Hans, light up the sun;’ 
‘Hans, put out the moon;’ ‘Hans, let fly the thun- 
der;’” and without even a sigh Hans closed his 
eyes, folded his hands, and breathed his last. 

4, a) An occurrence is simply an everyday hap- 
pening without any reference to cause; an event is 
the result of a previous state of things; b) couple 
has reference to two objects closely related or con- 
nected together; two is simply two units with no 
reference to connection. ¢) each is more restrict- 


ive than every; every is used in speaking of great 


numbers; each of small numbers. d) character 
is the mark of what a manis; reputation is 
what others think of him. e) Shall is used to de- 
note simple future-time in the first person, and to 
denote purpose, determination, or promise in the 
second and third persons; will is used to denote 
purpose, determination or promise in the first per- 
son, and simple futurity in the second and third. 


5. The natives of Virginia seized a quantity of 
gunpowder belonging to the English, which they 
sowed for grain, expecting to reap at the next har- 


-_vest so plentiful a crop of combustion as to blow 


away the whole colony. 
6-10, Answers will vary. 























HENDERSON 
Straight Front Corsets 


‘ 








Style 711 Style 420 


White, Drab & Black White and Drab 
Sizes 18 to 26 Sizes 18 to 30 


OUR TWO $13.00 FAVORITES 


Both styles also made in White Batiste. If your 
dealer does not have them and will not order for 
you, write us about it and we will ship direct 
with charges prepaid upon receipt of the 
prices tion Instructor. 
AURORA CORSET CO., AURORA, ILL. 
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HEAD-NOISES, 


W.J. TINDALL. Room 4, P.0. Bldg. Cohoes.W.Y. 








K AOLIGRAPH K LAY K OPIER 


From hand or Svpawresian oriainels 5 to 100 copies pro- 
duced ; 40 examination papers in 15 minutes; weanes 
as easil asa slate; not affected by heat; ne curling 

Go., 358 Dear- 


up. ways ready. C. W. Bird & 
born St., Chicago. Literal inducement to agents, 

















Blinding 
Headaches. 





“For two years I endured the 
tortures of nervousness, headache, 
muscular: weakness and loss of 
appetite. My weight was only 76 
pounds, while I had weighed over 100 
pounds. I-wassubject tosevere head- 
aches, mostly in the morning, and at 
times L ‘was so dizzy that I could 
scarcely distinguish one object from 
another. 

“y spent a great deal of. money ex- 
| rene with different physi- 
cians, bps mene of them gave me an. 
relief. st winter I ee so muc 
worse that I was obliged to go to a 
hospital fer treatment, and after six 
weeks of care and skilful attention I 
was but oe if any, better. After 
leaving the hospital ‘be an to take 
Dr. lliams’ Pink Pilis for Pale 
People upon the recommendation of 
a friend whe had been benefited by 
them, and they have done more good 
than all the doctors combined. 

“I had only taken a few doses when 

Tegan be at better and within one 

ed three pounds. I 
opuld enjoy ey reakfast, which was 
something I had not been able to do 
for slong time. 

have so much confidence in Dr. 
Williama’ Pink Pills for Pale People 
and highly recommen them.” 
irs. DELIA WILLIS, 
248 Crescent Street. Brockton, Mass, 
' rd 

: At all dru or direct from Dr. Wil- 
liams Medicine Scheneciady, N. Y. 
Price 50c.,6 boxes $2.50, a. 











Sim plicity 
“= 8 8 ang ™ 
Durability 


Necessary Qualifications for the Perfect 
Typewriter are found in their high- 
est sense in the 


FOX 


MopEL 4: 88 CHARACTERS, 


Mopet 3: 76 CHARACTERS. 


* 'The Fox will meet your every require- 
ment better than any other, and is being 
purchased everywhere by those exacting 
buyers who demand 

HONEST CONSTRUCTION. 
Interesting Catalogue and prices on request, 


FOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


#68 Front St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Dr. Foster’s Flesh Builder 


This Remarkable French Treatment 
enlar; pe the bust, makes the neck and 
shoul lump ‘and adds grace and 

tothe form and complexion. Used 
and society ladies. ‘Proof 


PROMOTED. 


Last night I was a little boy; 
You’d scarcely know me from Bess; 
The silly looking kilts I wore 
Were so much like her dress. 
But won’t I s’prise them all to-day—’ 
My uncles and my aunts? 
For I am four years old, and I 
Have pockets in my pants! 


I don’t want any han’kerchief; 
I need my pockets all 

To keep my chalk and marbles in, 
My cookies, and my ball; 

I need them for my specimens— 
My bugs, and worms, and ants. 

Hurrah! I’m most a man to-day, 
With pockets in my pants. 

—Mrs. Elizabeth Rosser. 
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Lackawanna Limited on New Time. 


The new schedule of the Lackawanna 
Limited, the peer in equipment and ser- 
vice of any passenger train in the east, 
makes it vastly more convenient not 
only to travelers from New York and 
Buffalo but to people all along the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad. Instead of reaching 
New York as heretofore at 8 o’clock in 
the evening, it now arrives there at 8:55 
o’clock. Instead of reaching Buttfalo as 
heretofore at 8 o’clock it now reaches 
there at 10 o’clock. On the old arriving 
time the evening in New York or Buffalo 
was practically useless either for pleas- 
ure or business, forthe evening was well 





their homes. By using one of these use- 
less hours in the trip to New York and 
two of the useless evening hours in the 
journey to Buffalo, the Lackawanna has 
given to all its patrons in one case one 
hour and in the other case two hours of 
valuable time during the busiest hours of 
the day. To business men this means 
much. To ladies it means less haste in 
preparing for departure. 
The convenience of these trains is 
plainly apparent. Leaving New York at 
noon the westbound train makes Strouds- 
burg at 2:29, Scranton at 3:47, Bingham- 
ton at 5:18, Owego at 5:48, Waverly at 
6:10, Elmira at 6:38, Corning at 6:59, 
Bath at 7:26 and Mount Morris at 8:33. 
Leaving Buffalo at 11 o’clock in the fore- 
noon the eastbound train makes Elmira 
at 2:17, Waverly at 2:38, Owego at 3:01, 
Binghamton at 3:28, Scranton at 5:00and 
Stroudsburg at 6:23. Other local trains 
run at convenient hours to these points 
to make connections with these fast 
through trains, giving to all towns on 
the line the benefit of the change in 
schedules. 
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e% Potter’s 
WALNUT 
JUICE 


HAIR 
Stain 


This Stain produces 
beautiful, rich Pay of 
cording to the vorigtbal 
color of the hairand theamount ofStain used, Purely 
vegetable. It cannot injure the hair, but will restora 
tresses that nae been ruined by the use ofchemicals 
— wereg tye liar and pleasing feature of this 
— —s e _— vend fs the co. —e much long. | our 
= 1y e ‘een TO ry 
while it iaused. ‘Se atisfinc Mailed 
your address on somet meet iy eWrite for hovklet. 
rs. Potter, 93 Groton B’ld’g, Cincinnati;O. 














Employment 
That Pays 


is offered to Women, Men, grown Girls and Boys 
in the vicinity of their homes by ourSu tion 
Department. We give liberal compe on} 
pon most generous terms ever offered. Prompt 
ex, secures @ desirable and permanent 
tion as our special autho: eieod mngreseaantirsy 
with guceave rights. Previous ext mene 
e, but not necessary. FR 
LIE’S POPULAR MONTHLY, for years 8 
leader among the best 10 cent illustrated maga- 
zines for the home, is amenge brighter, better 
thanever. Articles, Sto by ina ; 
wy ered A _ 7 
ee en a8 agents. ite us a post. 
y and name two references, This is an op- 


paarn too 
FRANK LESLIE: PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
141-147 Fink. arvonons; New York. . 














CANCER! Ghés Say 


NO PLASTER, NO Sou 


‘we a xd tifte veoetanls 
at office or by mail 

give or mail free to anyone 
book that contains much 

about the worsings ot this 

Address or call o} 

W. 424 St., New York City. 


TELEGRAPHY 


taught thoroughly and quickly. Expenses low. 


neues e free. 
ASTERN TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 


anit TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, 

W ANTE Salesmen, with or without established 
trade, to sell Smith’s Perfection Credit 

System, Letter Boo! Books, Order Books, and — _ 

Sales Slips. Entirely — patented featu: Bic 

commission or sala mples and Iitesmiare for 


the asking. The #8. ovtel rinting & Mfzg. Co. 
SHELBY, OHIO. 
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MANY MAKE $5,000.00 A A YEAR. 
You have the same chance. a@ Mail Order 
fa aa ee a Wetell yd ‘Money comit 
in Daily. Enormous 7 prety ene furnish 
Ye at once for our “starter” and free 
R. Krueger Co,, 155 Washington St St. Chicago, Tilinols, 
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PERSONAL 
MAGNETISM. 


Would you develop within 
youreel that wonderful mag. 
Fetic power that charms and 


fascinates ved minds of men 
and women; influences their thoughts, con- 
trols their minds, holds them spellbound and 
makes te ou the supreme master of any situa- 
tion? Would you securea F ped on paying posi- 
tion ; increase your present salary; ora —— 
your ‘income in an yway? O Or would youhave 
that subtle power That banishes all diseases 
and bad habits without the aid of drugs or 
medicines ; that cures the sick and afflicted 
when everything else fails? If interested 
write for a copy of our Lab hag | illustrated 
book on Personal Magneti y notism, 
Te Healitig, etc., by a Motte 
Sage. _It willpositivel proven fevelation to 
he It is anew book, diffetentfrom an otnes 
ks and best of all it’s absolutely free. 
will give you the key to business ane otal 
success; enable you to gratify your highest 
ambitions and get out of life the pleasure and 
happiness which God intended you should 
en $1008. We guarantee you success or forfeit 
00 in gold. Hundreds write: ‘It’s the 
Srandoet book I have ever seen. It’s been 
worth hundreds of dollarsto me.” Send for 
a copy of this wonderful book to-day. Re- 
member it’s free. Addre reg ew York Ins 
tute of Science, Dept.a. N. ochester, nN. 
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eRe pee PUUPSDOR Ste 
OF THE 
PACKETS, CAPES, SUITS, FURS, ETC. 


M. PHILIPSBORN, 139 State St., CHICAGO. 















than for terms to 
CROWN MFG. CO., Box 1197, Boston, 


PHOTO BUTTON 
Je, £88F fee 


back” Photo Bution that can be 
made, a 
have them sheolutely perfect fn 
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Wi ‘Lediee’ or. Gents’ size: 
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FOR YOU 
e TO ANSWER. 


Are you making the money you 
should, that you are justly entitled to by 
our natural abilit Are you following 
vocation you should to be the most 
successful? Is your life a credit to your- 
self and those depending upon 
Have you many influential friends? 
they stick to you through thick and thin? 
Can you absolutely count on them under 
ail conditions? ; 

Ask yourself these questions. If you 
cannot honestly answer them all with an 
emphatic YES, there is something wrong. 
There ARE persons who can answer them 
in the affirmative. They are su 4 
They occu | seen of power and af- 
fluence. you cannot do so, the proba- 
bility is you lack the great bern bar | 

nciple of ali true success—Person: 
agnetism. 

Our handsomely illustrated free boo 
Key to Human Nature.” will give you th 

‘ey luman ” OW: ve you the 
secret of success in the lives of the most 
famous people in the world of commerce 
and finance. These wonderful. books 
will unveil to you the secret of all per- 
sonal influence. - You can. learn how to 
control the minds of others, direct their 

. thoughts, and make yourself supreme 
master of any situation. Both these 
books will be sent to you absol 

A card will bring them. Ad 


Columbia Scientific Academy, 
1931 re sig row YORK CITY. 


2 A QUESTION 


ou? 
vill 





NORMAL 


PRECOCITY OF JOHN FISKE. 


The death of John Fiske, the histori- 
an, brings out stories of his wonderful 
precocity asachild. At 7 he was read- 
ing Caesar, at 8 he had read the whole 
of Shakespeare, and a good deal of Mil- 
ton, Bunyan and Pope. He began Greek 





_|at nine. By eleven he had read Gibbon, 


Robertson and Prescott and most of 
Froissart, and at the same age wrote 
from memory a chronological table from 
B.C. 1000 to A.D. 1820, filling a quarto 
blank book of 60 pages. At twelve he 
had read most of the ‘‘Collectanea Greeca 
Majora,”’ by the aid of a Greek-Latin 
dictionary, and the next year had read 
the whole of Virgil, Horace, Tacitus, 
Sallust and Suetonius, and much of 
Livy, Cicero, Ovid, Catullus and Juve- 
nal. At the same time he had gone 
through Euclid, plane and spherical 
trigonometry, surveying and navigation, 
analytic geometry, and was well into the 
differential calculus. At fifteen he could 
read Plato and Herodotus at sight, and 
was begining German. Within the next 
year he was keeping his diary in Span- 
‘ish, and was reading French, Italian 
and Portuguese. He began Hebrew at 
seventeen, and took up Sanskrit the 
next year. Meanwhile, he was delving 
also in science, getting his knowledge 


or the field. He averaged twelve hours’ 
study daily, twelve months in the year, 
before he was sixteen, and afterward 
nearly fifteen hours daily, working with 
persistent energy; yet he maintained 
the most robust health, and entered 
with enthusiasm into out-of-door life. 
Not since Macaulay have we had stich a 
case of insatiable craving for learning. 


> 


Are Your Kidneys Weak ? 


Mr. A. 8. Hitchcock, East Hampton, 
Conn., (the clothier) says if any sufferer 
from Kidney, Bladder or Kindred dis- 
eases will write him, he will tell them 
what he used. He is not a dealer in 
medicine and has nothing to sell or give, 
just directs you to a simple home cure 
that does the work. 

who wish to in- 


TEACH ER crease their in- 


come by working during leisure hours, address, 
Treasurer, 8 Rose Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


~ 


EVERY TEACHER 


Can earn fo in short time without interfering 
wyth school du Hopple & Row, Lebanon, Pa. 


~CATARRH 


is the most prevalent of diseases. Itis alocal 
ailment of the mucous membrane as well as 
constitutional and 


CAN BE 


eradicated by pty a treatment. Dr. Sykes 
cured himself in 1870, and the treatment has 


CURED 


thousands since, and by using Dr. Sykes’ Sure 
Cure for Catarrh will cure you. Send for the 
best book on catarrh ever published. Mailed 
free. For sale by Druggists. 
DR. SYKE’S SURE CURE CO., 
Department B 
118 So. Leavitt St. 
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INSTRUCTOR. 


[BE BEAUTIFUL, ,Wasen’s Com. 


from books and not. from the laboratory |- 











Dr. Kilmer’s SWAMP-ROOT 
Is not recommended for everything ; but if you 
have kidney, liver or bladder trouble it will be 
found just the remedy you need. Sold by drug- 
gists everywhere in fifty cent and dollar sizes, 

You may have a sample bottle of this great kid- a oan genet ae os 
ney remedy sent free by mail also a pamphlet pure starch, and ex- 
telling all about Swamp-Root and its great cures. nie cee yey nog 
Address, Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. Meo 


SOLUTION BOOK hem elied deca 


‘en Collars or five 
irs of Cuffs, 25cts. 

Itgivesclearsolutions in Profitand Loss, Commission 

Stock and ones and Mensuration, Price by mail| [6 cts. in stamps for sample collar or pair 


ty mail, 30cts. Send 
, Ph, M., Crawfis College, Ohio of cuffs. Name size and style. 
for all Female Disorders without stomach REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept, H, Boston, Mass. 
JNSTANT RELIEF Stine ot wor tnt. NEW, sosctitie ~ - 
col Pres, Write for bookish cn health. MIR. BRLLE KNOS, it Airy, Neds 


STOMACH CURE FREE 








7 - —— 
Swe 1 mS me Ko 











Bend for free samples of Foster’s Dyspepsia Tablets. Instant relief 
given. Foster’s Sons Oo., $980Pike Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 





remove freckl redn pimples, etc., mak- 
ing the skin soft A kav elane 1.00 a box. : 


J. H. MASON & CO., Hancock, Maryland. 


Accomodations for Pan-American Visitors. 
Private residence, all modern conveniences, Ten 
minutes to Exposition by direct car line: Lodging 
75c and $1 per night. Special rates to parties. Cor- 
respondence solicited. Mr. aND Mrs. E. E. Mzr- 
VILLE, 33 DeWatt St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Lubricates any Sort of 
mechanism, from clock to 
sewing machine, from door 
hinge to shot gun to say noth- 
ing about a bicycle. 

Tt is the ideal oil for all offing per 
poses for it will not gum, collect dust, 
thicken or turn rancid. Prevents 
Rast too in any kind of climate. The 
oil forms a delicate protecting coat on 
any metal surface that entirely defies 











Lu PTION t & pope rust and tarnish. A!l dealers sell it, 
Per lar Illustrated Magazine Abso- be | 
Ge (QO) ne cue. SHELL NOVELTY Co, WO Fn 
be Den i 194 Broadway, New York. as 
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The Greatest Value Ever Offered 


& IN EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS & 


Below is given the rates at which the TrEacHERSs WorbD, NorRMAL INsTRUCTOR and 
WORLD’s EVENTs can be obtained singly and in combination with each other, We ask 
that these rates, as well as the journals themselves, be compared with others. 
1. Teachers World one year.............. $1.00 

Normal Instructor three years 1.00 } Both $ 1.60 


* World's Events three years....--.-:-:: tw } Both $1.60 
*- Worki's Bronte tree Feaee. £8 } Both $1.60 
4. Teachers World one year.............. 
5 
6 






























1.00 
Normal Instructoroneyear............ 50 } Both $1.25 
. Teachers World one year.............. 1.00 
World's Events one year........00 50 } Both $1.25 
- Teachers World one year...........+++ 1,00 
World’s Events three years............ 1.00 All 
Normal Instructor three years......... 1.00 k for $2. 
7. Normal Instructor one year.......... 50 | 
8. World’s Events SiO ekeek igkalel Ge 
9. Teachers World Go Oi", ec cance. ee 
19. All three of the above for one year.... 1.50 
11. Normal Instructor three years......... 1.00 
12. World’s Events “ = “ ..rcccsseces 1.00 
13. Normal Instructor one year...........  .50 
World’s Events “ MN cédavevesecs MO } Both $ 90 






Special Rates to Three-Year Subscribers. 


one year to any three-year subscriber to either 
Teachers World Normal Instructor or The World’s Events......... 60 cents 


three years to any three-year subscriber to The 
Normal Instructor World’s Events. a seebnenin a tae: a tea lle sine 60 cents 


three years, to any three-year subscriber to Nor- 
The World’s Events mal icaresior “4... 6c she ; 0b dé beveecevereveseete e 60 cents 


A Word About Them. 


The Teachers Werld is ized as the leading Methods Journal in America and 
is probably read by more teachers than any other dollar-a-year Educational Journal. 
It costs $1.00 a year. 

Normal Instructor is ized as the best “all-round” Educational Journal pub- 
lished, as is attested by the fact that it is regularly read by over 100,000 teachers—the 
largest circulation in Educational Journalism, in fact more than double that of any 
other. It costs 50c. a year or $1.00 for three years. 

World’s Events is a monthly news review. It appearson the 3d of each month and 
thoroughly reviews the events of the entire previous month. It has been pro- 
nounced ‘‘the best ion of the world’s news yet uced.” The January number 
of each year will be a special one in which 24 pages will be devoted to a review of the 
pen wd ge year.- Each regular number contains 40 pages of this size and covers 
printed in colors. Subscription price 50c. a year, three years for $1.00. 

Sample Copies of any or all three journals sent on request. 

pues are wanted in each locality for all three journals. Liberal commissions. 
The World’s Events appeals to all Jeorremive people ; therefore agents representing 
the three journals need not confine their efforts merely to teachers but can work the 
entire community advantageously. 


INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Publishers of Normal Instructor and World’s Events. General 
Agents Teachers World. 
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Book Reviews. 

THE COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH AND 
OTHER POEMS. By Longfellow. Introduc- 
tion and notes by George Armstrong Wauchope, 
M. A., Ph. D., Associste Professor of English in 
South Carolina College. 12mo, 142 pages. 
University Publishing Company, New York. 
This delightful narrative poem, like 

its companion poem, Evangeline, has 

always been a favorite with readers. 

Both strike a tender note in the heart 


and tell of simple lives and unaffected. 


manners. The biographical and criti- 
cal introduction gives an account of the 
historical material of the poem. Of un- 
usual interest, too, are the full explana- 
tory notes. A selection of thirty-two of 
the author’s miscellaneous poems, chiefly 
ballads and lyrics, is also furnished. 

The volume is one of the Standard Lit- 

erature Series. 

CONSTRUCTIVE FORM WORK. By William 
’ N. Hailmann, A. M., Ph. D. 12mo, 60 pages. 
Cloth. C. C. Birchard & Company, Boston. 

‘An Introduction to Geometry for 
Grammar Grades’’ is the sub-title of the 
book, but the work can profitably be dis- 
tributed over the entire grammar period. 
Its purpose is to develop clear geometri- 
cal notions, to give skill in accurate con- 
struction, and, incidentally, to create a 
genuine interest in the study of geom- 
etry. A comprehensive appendix of 
definitions and classifications is added, 
containing a large amount of reference 
matter. 

A NEW BEGINNER'S LATIN BOOK. By J.C. 
Hock, Ph. D., and O. F. H. Bert, B. 8., Instruct- 
orsin Greek and Latin in Greensburg Semi- 
nary, Pennsylvania. 12mo, 242 pages. Hinds 
& Noble, New York. 

The lessons in this first book in Latin 
are arranged in a natural and method- 
ical order and constructed on a plan that 
enables the student to accomplish the 
greatest amount of work in the shortest 
space of time. Exceptions for the most 
part are omitted. Words which make 
up the study are such as will prove to 
be of value in the study of Caesar. and 
other later books. A feature which will 
especially be appreciated by teachers is 
the discussion of conditional sentences 
by means of a diagram which greatly 
simplifies this part of the study; also 
the review lessons in vocabulary which 
are inserted at intervals. Considerable 
attention is paid also to the quantity of 
vowels. 

. PRIMARY HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By John Bach McMaster, Professor of Ameri- 
can History in the University of Pennsylvania. 
Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, 254 pages. Price 60 
cents. American Book Company, New York, 
Cincinnati and Chicago. 

The present book contains work for 
one school year and gives a good general 
knowledge of so much of our history as 
every American should learn, while it 
lays a thorough foundation for subse- 
quent work. It is short and pays no at- 
tention to such questions as are beyond 
the understanding of children; it is 
simple and interesting and portrays with 
accuracy the life and customs of the dif- 
' ferent periods. The illustrations, which 
- are numerous and attractive, are histor- 
ically authentic and show well-known 
scenes and incidents. The maps are re- 
markably clear and well executed. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


THE STORY OF OLD FALMOUTH. By James 
Otis, 12mo, 125 pages, Illustrated. Price 50 
cents. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
“The Story of Old Falmouth” is one 

of a series to be known as ‘Pioneer 
Towns,’’ designed to give the history of 
pioneer towns and localities in the set- 
tlement of the United States. The book 
describes that section of Maine now 
known as Portland, from the coming of 
the white man to the present time. It 
is adapted for both home and school 
libraries. The story is based upon the 
facts found in the best histories, but ac- 
curacy is not sacrificed in the effort to 
make the accounts interesting. The 
work is especially suited as a reading 
book for all grades above the fourth. 

ADVANCED ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. By 
Edward Gardnier Howe, author of Systematic 
Science Teaching. 12mo, 3884 pages. D. Ap 
pleton & Co., New York. 

This book is one of the International 
Education Series, edited by William T. 
Harris. It is designed to furnish a 
graded course in natural acience for the 
higher grades of the grammar school. 
The book is written largely in the con- 
versational style, and discusses in log- 
ical order, minerals, plants, animals, 
the solar system, heat, light, and all the 
phases of natural science. While not 
containing illustrations to any great ex- 
tent, the chapters on Rock Making are 
elucidated with some very striking ex- 
amples. 

THE NEW BASIS OF GEOGRAPHY. By Jac- 
ques W. Redway, F.R,G.S. 12mo, 225 pages. 
Cloth in two colors, Price $1.00. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York. 

The author, in this volume, breaks 
away from old traditions with reference 
to geographical knowledge and givesa 
new interpretation of the nature and 
scope of the subject. Historical events 
and economical development are traced 
to geographic causes, and all phases of 
human activity are shown in their true 
relation to geographic environment. 
The facts in this book are just what 
every teacher should know. It is not 
intended for a class room manual, but 
for the better preparation and equip- 
ment of the teacher. The book should 
be in every teacher’s library. 





There is a Cure 
for every stomach trouble, including all 


forms of indigestion or dyspepsia, ca-|° 


tarrh of stomach and flatulence in stom- 
ach and bowels. This remedy has 
never failed to cure the most distressing 
and stubborn cases. 

This remedy will cure any case of con- 
stipation, to stay cured, so that you are 
free from that trouble in a week. 

The name of this remarkable remedy 
is Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine. 

Any reader of the Normat Instructor 
may have a sample bottle of Vernal Saw 
Palmetto Berry Wine sent free and 
prepaid by writing to Vernal Remedy 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y. It cures 
catarrh, indigestion, constipation of the 
bowels, congestion of the kidneys and 
inflammation of the bladder. One dose 
a day does the work quickly, Chormehiy 
and permanently. 





Burdett’s New Comic Recitations and Hue 
morous Readings—A new volume of comic 
and humorous selections, compiled a the cele- 
brated humorist, James S. Burdett. 25 

Tatie People’s Dialogues—All! new and o 
_— Eve thing I nm and oe and rand one 

Me. Seasons, as well as general oc- 
casions. For children of ten years, 25 cts. 


Rowton’s Complete Debator— outlines 
of debates and collection of debatable questions, 
The authorities to be referred to for information 


being civen at the sone of every debate through- 


Canoy’s Fopélar Recitations, Funny eoxted 
at a te fees question wae best 
book for professional and amateur recitals, 25 cts. 
Haney’s Ex}ibition Dialogues—A large collec- 
tion of two, three and four- 
description. 25 cts. 

Easy Entertainments For Young People— 
Composed of original and simple plays, short com- 
edies, and other attractive Sontortaininen ents, all 
easily produced and sure of success. 25 cts. 


Drills and Piomehoe Ry E. C. & L. J. Rook, 
( 
7 


Eve y pre for this volume. 
Sontelns a Dal oop Drill and March, 
Doll Drill, 


Mother Goose ~Beception and and _ . 
New Tambourine Dri. 
Intermediate os Sepa tana 
E pieces for pupils from 
cy 3 ci 
Primary SpcakorConians one hundred and 
oo selections suitable for primary pupils. 


The Hiotpor in School Entertainments—You 
should own one, 25 cts. 
Pritchard’s Choice Dialogues —% dialogues, 
original, entertaining and instructive. 25 cts. 
Brown’s Rosteon—Consine the most popular 
recitations and readings ofthe day. 25 cts. 
eee nal Speeches ue Wee Tots—Com- 
variety of shi speeches and dialogues 
Preebte for children fad three to ten years old. 
“The best ot the kind ee 25 cts. 


Wilford’s Origin! By far tne and Speeches 

for BS ney J deel Diek the most complete 

book of ind ever published.” 160 pages. 75cts. 

Castle’s School Entertainments—Has Recita- 
Tableaux, Class Exerci: 


tions, Dialogues, ’ ses, etc, 
30 cts, 


ee of good Silene in = te poe: 

try than can be found in any other similar book. 
Suitable for all grades. 380 cts. 

Tiny Tot’s Spenker—For the Wee Ones. Con- 
tains 150 little eee of only a few lines each, ex- 
pressed in the simplest language. 25 cta. 

Little Dialogues poser Wee Biecse— Cosas 
a large number of tiny articles in and rhyme 
expressly a me use of the. 
speakers. 25 


Webster’s Restor or Elocution Made Easy 
—This work gives, in addition - a great rane of 





an excellent 


comes a fifteen full -4 ~ ee 
showing the proper 

ape ny 25 cts. 

Choice Humor—For Readings and Recitations. 
By Charles C. Shoemaker. One of the best and 
———_ humorous recitation books ever pub- 

380 
Oyetce Dialect—For Readings and Recitations. 
Charlies phe a Contains selections in 
ay dialects, such French, German, 
Negro, etc. 80 c 


ice Dialogues—By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 
Creict ea ee ce BY a dialogue book 
in print, being ote pted to the Sunday or day 
school, tb publ or private entertainments, young 
people or adults. 
ore and Dramas— 
Hume fs G, Shoomaker.. Sil the dialogues are 
brignt and taking, and sure to prove most success- 
ful in their presentation. mney and recut com on 
. any ordinary stage or platfo: noth- 
ing difficult evened aya 30 cts. 
Standard Dialegues—By Rev. Alexander Clark, 
A.M. In TRE adaptation to oc- 
— Legh take ree pee J 
Lean aps Ay t, be found both interesting and 


sislcip Dialogues—By Charles C. Shoe- 
¥oses "es of the best iogue books in print. 
For children of fifteen years. 


Eareka Entertainments—Just what is wanted 

i, Sunday at church 

amaste Wend, aad a ober neon ot for parlor or 

fireside amusement. ms 

. lidulon scl Sales ik Sunday School 
U1 

on Concerts, ce te Anni- 





Presqows San ror allogees on oy eunfocts 
Appropriate for use in Bchool ow 

hool Exhibitions—. mena renal £8 

Be peg, A , a+ = SH hi days and 
Crouse Hookaions, eclamations,Tabloaiy, 
ing such entertainments. 25 cts. 


Webster’s Little Folks’ § er—Com 
lectio’ suitable for 
Segeten ts aera aa ee 


Dewitt’s 
a. he 





Prescott’s en Dialogues—A very 

“ a? 

roe ett ection of most excellent dial many 
of which were written by a teacher — 


and y tested in school 
with perfect success. 25 cts. 


part pieces of a spirited | Macaula: 








Webster’s Progressive Spoakeor—Just 
thi needed in the higher eet ae 
for church and other entertainmen' 25 cts. 

Werscer's Youthful pene spray a 23 large 
number of choice selections for intermediate pu- 
pils. 25 cts, 

Dewitt’s Perfect Orator—Contains a ste num- 
ber of hrendings, Re Recitatio. — 
lected from the most rate ag Meh g 


celebrated Poe! 
—¥ very care- 


and other Be Riper enerae 
ory remarks— 


fully prepares istorical, ex- 
nape A oy ont instructive, Also contains sugges- 

nts, making costumes,” 
jar a 


Macaulay's Dialogues for Little Police Com. 
a 


tains a large number of in spiri 
dialogues on various subjects r frem | to 
twenty children. 200 pages, 25 cts. 
y’s Acting Dialogues = feminining 
nearly 100 of the finest dialogues uiring 
two 10 fifteen characters each. .25 cts. fa ap | # 
Prescott’s Standard fitati patton — Spares 
fcan sporimens of first-ctase plooes for smoot aaa nd 
e‘her entertainments. 25 cts. ~ 


Macaulay’s Dialogues fer ¥ for Young People— 
Especially adapted ‘ntertal nme enta 
Holiday, 4S Sivemacy ton othe santas S 25 cls 
Gus Williams’ Fireside Recitations—Con- 
sists of a variety of excellent selections, 
many of which were selected by the compiler for 
his own use in public entertainments, 25 cts. 
Prescott’s P: m Reciter— me jeer 
large collection of fresh and origi: in 
rose and poctry; Suitable for r recitalions and 
leclamations by advanced pupils, 25 
weceeer Drawing-reo room iehtuipaone’ 
ne selectio Peay) comic, and dialectic 
Pleoos. el well U adapted lor reciting before apy au- 
Pema , ome Readings and Recita- 
tions—An excellent collection cov a wide 
gy are ~* eed patriotic, pathetic, humor- 


Wasuiar Dialogues—By Phineas Garrett. 
Young and old, guave and env. 30 cts, 

—, Entertai t C.. C._Shoe- 
maker, Original exercises for aon holidays. 


Temperance Selections— ms Readings and Reci- 
tations, By John H. Bechtel. nae acim rec- 
itations for temperance occasions, 80 


Folks’ Totortekineaes is E.C. & 


ik. Contains motion so concert pi 
poe tambourine and fan drills, tab: <4 
wgtrespe lt ema on ge a= > ge 
o cree ive ee, S 
recitations, etc., for public 


en with Sunday school wor! Pic. 30 cts. 
Tableaux, Charades and Pantomines— 
The features contained in this volume are adapted 
alike to parlor entertainments, school Epes church 
exhibitions, or to the amateur stage. 30 cts, 
Child's Own bk rere E.C. & L. J. Rook. 
Recitations, P< povall ee p Bane Petes. dia- 
sennee es and tabli 


Little People’s Speaker—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker. A superior Peobertion ot f recitations and 
readings, For children of nine years. 25 cts. 

You: People’s Speaker—By FE. C. & L. J. 
Rooke Com) prises recitations for the the differen 
holidays and cher occasions, etc. For.children o 
twelve years. 25cts. 

Woung Folks’ Recitations—By Mrs. J. W. 
Shoemaker. An excellent collection of reci- 
tations. For children of fifteen years, 25 cts, 

oe Comic Reciter—“Very funny.” 





Yow 
L, J. 


posed 
stories, 
exercises 


By | Hawthorne's Tragic and Patriotic Re- 
citer—Contains the choicest selections 


in this 


Hawthorne's Columbian Reciter—“An un- 
usually fine list of titles.’ Many of them do not 
appear in any other work. Only 25 cts. 

Hawthorne’s Book of Ready Made 
Speeches-— 25 cts. + 


Hawthorne's Parlor Reciter—25 cts. 

HMawthorne’s Comic and Tragic Dia- 
logues—25 cts. 

Hawthorne’s Juvenile Speaker and 
Reader—Excellent selections in prose and verse 
just suited to primary and intermediate grades. 25c. 

Hawthorne's Irish Dialect—2 cts. 

Hawthorne's Coll Eee: me to the 
needs of older pupils, 

ieee Sicsbeen ilea oak selections in prose 

verse specially adapted to girls. 25 cts. 

Reaves Book of Parodies—Contains much 
that is sure to please.—-25 cts. 


ones, Cane ee 





} RA LOES ON 
AS PREMIUMS. $ 
9 Books selected from above list will be 
§ given as premiums for securing subsocrip- 
tions for NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, AND ; 
2 THE WORLD'S EVENTS as -follows: 
4 Books to the amount of 50 cents for each § 
y dollar collected from others for subsorip- 
tions and remitted to us. | ( 


PPB PP PP PLPP PPP PA 











aranese! Any five of the 2c. or four 80c. books in above list sent postpaid for $1.00. 
INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO-, DANSVILLE. N. ¥- 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 





Declaration of Principles Adopted. 
The National Educational Association, 
at the closing session of its Detroit meet- 
ing, adopted a declaration of principles, 
of which the following is a summary: 
First—The problem of elementary ed- 
ucation isthe most important problem 
with which the state must deal. To 
provide for the universal education of 
youth is the duty of every state in the 
Union. 
Second—It is the judgment of this as- 
sociation that the powers of this (bureau 
of education) bureau should be greatly 
enlarged and that the general direction 
of public education in all the territory 
of the United States not under state con- 
trol, including our new possessions, 
should be part of the duties of the bu- 
reau. 
Third—We reiterate the statement 
that the public school should be the 
center of the educational life of the com- 
munity in which it is located. Especial- 
ly should this be true in rural districts. 
Here should be found the public library 
for the use of all; here the educational 
extension courses should draw the old 
and the young; here may literary and 
socia! meetings be held which will tend 
to uplift the mental, social and spiritual 
life of the people. 
Fourth—The subjects that may prop- 
erly be taught in elementary schools in- 
clude those that bear upon the ethical, 
physical and aesthetic nature of the 
child as well as its purely intellectual 
nature; sober, industrious, intelligent, 
honest, cultured citizenship should be 
the result of public school training in 
the United States. 

Fifth—Our system of education will 
not be wholly free until every grade of 
school from the kindergarten to the uni- 
versity inclusive shall be opened to 
every boy and girl of our country. 

Sixth—The liberality of men of wealth 
in making large gifts to institutions of 
learning is to be strongly commended 


and compile this information in its 


at public expense, now attem pted i in many 
of our leading states. We also believe 
that supplementary state support of 
rural high schools isin the highest in- 
terest of the entire state. 

Twelfth—The state should support 
and control institutions whose object is 
the preparation of teachers for the pub- 
lic schools. Normal schools free to per- 
sons preparing to teach are an absolute 
necessity in a perfected system of edu- 
cation. 

Thirteenth—No one should be placed 

in charge of a school who has not been 
previously trained for the work of teach- 
ing. The plan of issuing teachers’ cer- 
tificates of low grade year after year is 
at best a makeshift and should be dis- 
continued whenever the state is suffi- 
ciently advanced in education to war- 
rant its discontinuance. There should 
be a limit to the length of time a person 
can serve as an apprentice in the voca- 
tion of teaching. 
Fourteenth — We believe that the 
standards for school architecture, includ- 
ing the proper seating, heating, wate tT 
ventilation and ornamentation of school 
buildings, should be as definite as the 
standards for teaching. 





River Profiles. ° 
An interesting and valuable publica- 


tion of the Department of Hydrography 
of the United States Geological Survey 
on the Profiles of Rivers in the United 
States, by Henry Cannett, has just been 
published, and is now available for dis- 
tribution. It embodies within a hun- 
dred pages the leading facts of about one 
hundred and fifty of the most important 
rivers and streams of the country, noting 
their length, drainage area, the location 
of water power in their courses, their 
peculiarities of flow and the nature of 
their drainage basins. The rivers se- 
lected are those which are the largest in 
size and bear most directly upon the 
varied interests of the country. The 
pamphlet is the result of much careful 
work and is the first attempt to collect 





and encouraged. 

Seventh—The public school system of 
a state should bea unit from the kin- 
dergarten to and including the univer- 
sity, and all private institutions should 
endeavor to work in harmony with the 
ideals of public education so far as their 
special purpose will permit them. 

Eighth—Legislation with respect to 
public education must not wait for pub- 
lic sentiment, 

Ninth—The National Educational As- 
sociation recognizes the principle that 
the child has the same right to be pro- 
tected by law from ignorance as from 
abuse, neglect and hunger. 

Tenth—Close, constant, expert super- 
vision of schools in both city and country 
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NORMAL Tf NSTRUCTOR. 


" Witeon’e n’s Ear Drums 


restore gh hearing even after 
medical skill fails. They fit inthe 
ears, are invisible, safe and com- 
fortable. Physicians recommend 
them. Thousands attest their 
value. There are many imitators 


412 Trust Bldg., Louisville, Ky, 
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TAPE WORM 2:= BOOKLET TEAL,  OTRON ELD EGO, 
in DEPT.A.P, JS 8TATEST., CHICAGG, 





CURED BY ABSORPTION, 
No knife or plaster, 


CANCER ::: 


Home 
tment. Book free. 
Clarke,M.D. Springfield, Mass, 
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G. H. Hunt, Box 868, Monroe Center, Illinois. 
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Advice to Mothers. 
MRS. WINSLOW’S 


SOOTHING SYRUP 


SHOULD ALWAYS BE USED 
For Children Teething. 





It Soothes the Child, Softens the Gums, Allays 
all Pain, Cures Wind Colic, and is the Best 
Remedy for Diarrhoea. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 


WOMEN WANTED DO BINDING cx. 


d sent pre- 


ee nee (ate "particulars. 
rad ~ B. Co,, Dept. 24, Walnut 8t., Phila., Pa. 








DR. HUBBELL’S tiecsiysctoncne treatment 


earth that will create and maintain a beautiful 


complexion Send 4c for full description or 25c. for 
sample, Dr.S.Hubbell,Granger Block ,Syracuse,N.Y. 
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AMIGHTY POWER 


THAT OURES DISEASE. 





It has been proved by actual tests 
BPEF that my new vitaopathic treatment 


will positively cure diseases when 
Ifyou are sick, stop tak- 

that do not cure, write meto-day stat- 
She leading symptoms of yourdisease and I 
will diagnose our case, tell you the exact dis- 


e or ‘Injure| ease from which you are suffering and pre- 


scribe, free of charge, a simple home treatment 
arantee tocure you. I will also 
ee copy of my new book ayo 
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is imperatively demanded, not only on 
account of large financial interests in- 
volved, but also on account of the 
supreme importance of the teachers’ 
work and the lack of well-rounded pre- 
parations on the part of many teachers. 

Eleventh—The National Educational 
Association watches with deep interest 
the solution of the problem of consolidat- 








ing rural schools and transporting pupils 
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Webster’s Encyclopedic Dictionary 
No Teacher, Student or other person interested 


GDF ATEST DICTION ARY in Educational matters can afford to ignore j [ 


opportunity to secure the most valuable 


VALUE EVER OFFERED | so tit tok ever dat «poplar pe 


FACTS ABOUT THIS GREAT WORK. 
2,399 Pages wt Weighs 12 Pounds » 2,000 Illustrations 
# Dennison’s Patent Index s Eight Magnificent Chro- 
matic Colored Plates of the Arms of Various Nations 
Pronouncing Vocabulary of Geographical Names wv List 
of all Cities in U.S. # 45,000 More Words, Phrases and 
Definitions than Webster’s Unabridged and Worcester’s 
Dictionaries vw 25,000 More Words, Phrases and. Defi- 
nitions than Webster’s International Dictionary. 


What Purchasers Think of It. 


Above we give a careful and detailed description of this Dictionary, quote the 
publishers as to its contents, and publish our guarantee. Not being able. to do 
more than this and being anxious to convince all,we append the opinions of a few 
recent purchasers. These came unsolicited and after ample opportunity to ex- 
amine the Dictionary. 

Frorent Sanracon, Grant Isle, Me. “I have received your Webster’s Encyclo- 
pedic Dictionary in good order. It is an excellent work in all respects.” 

Miss A. Si Raruvan, Lancaster, Pa. ‘‘Received Webster’s Encyclopedic Dictionary 
and than cart ON for being so prompt. I find the Dictionary all that it has heen 
represen 

Lewisn Roxscn, Fredonia, N..Y., Werner’s Universal Encyclopedic and Webster’s 
eens ean Pees. dat cone) in ce peed rt =~ se pod grusgerntnt is I 

must 8 ave never yet derived so much satisfaction from the expenditure 
THIS DICTIONARY aed no me tin i de ne di of an pn amount of meney. They are aremarkable bargain and I shall 1 be 
oe glad to recommend them at every opportunity.” 
volume of 2399 pages. “The first section has 1311 pages and contains the Carvin §. SrroupEr, Lancaster, Ohio. “Received Webster’s Ency clopedia Dic 
identical matter, word for word, which comprised that magnificent dictionary | gjonary in good condition. It is a fine work in every respect, and exceeds my 
prepared by Noah Webster, and which, with revision, was the standard dic- mic Si 


tionary of the world until 1890. The Second Section has 1088 pages of sup- A. TERWILLIGER, 68 ynatioe St., Pou os, Faye N. Y. ‘The two copies of 


; ; : i kes it i Webster's Encyclopedic Dictionary received in good condition. I find them all you 
plementary matter which brings the-work right up to date, and makes it in ~ pr weet page 


many respects the superior of any other dictionary on the market. Ita pub- 

; : : : : Pe Jxssz M. TRINKLE, Stampers Creek, Ind. ‘The ‘Dictionary’ received and I must 
lishers say that this second section ‘‘Contains every word in the latest editions 5s ean rede vm il pl that I t ti 
of Wabstersand Worcesial"é Uaabeltiged Dictionaries tick eokititaed in the-| “9,050? + be bee 60 well pleased that I cannot express my appreciation 
first section, also at least 45,000 words, definitions and phrases not tobe | Ww. B. Smeary, Lone Star, 8. C. ‘‘Webster’s Encyclopedic Dictionary is received 
found in the latest editions of Webster’s and Worcester’s Dictionaries; and about | and I am hi hly p leased with it. It isin every respect as represented and if used 


25,000 more words than are contained in Webster’s International Dictionary.” | 28 it should will be a treasure to anyone.” 
Miss Exizasera Dominick, Newberry, 8.C. “My Dictionary came a few days 


Publisher’s Retail. Price for Webster’s. Encyclopedic | ago and Iam delighted with it.” 


Dictionary Bound. in diakggr and Indexed is $9.50 eS eerie de Disionery all 0K, ent ike 






































ty School Commissioner, Lincoln County, Mo. Webster’s 
Subsarigtion to NOR. ONLY $4 HO Se oon 
Encyclopedic Dictionary is received. I like it very much. What price can you 
OUR PR IGE sé artiocee ‘ make me on this Dictionary if I could get several ordets for it? 
sa@ We save you $5.00 and give Normal Instructor three years. .O. 8. Bararicx, Girard, Mich. ‘‘Dictionary received all 0. K., and accepted 


DELIVERY. The dictionary is sent by express. Charges to be paid by | by School Board.” 
the purchaser. Raymonp Ricarps, Hancock, Md. “I received Dictionary in good condition 
AGENTS WANTED. We desire a good agent in each locality to take | and am very well pleased with it.’ , of 
orders for the dictionary. Liberal commissions paid. ban corre ging ,Garrison,Tex. “T received Dictionary some days ago and am 
well pleased with i 
Every copy of this dictionary is sold under an absolute WG. x, Fulton, Mo. “The i ieeuesh.” 
guarantee. If not in every sense as represented in this ad- W. ini NY. “I aR ea si mere! ra ie 
vertisement it may be returned and money will be refunded plat Bei 4 Benedict, v Dictionary and am more than 
atonce. It is absolutely the greatest value ever offered the LIAMS I _ “Tt is the finest Dictionary I regardl 
teachers of America and is furnished by us solely for the sake ts ee 7 ona ee 


re) x 
of increasing the.circulation of the Instructor.. Such a book = A SEVERE earl After having a copy of Webster's ae i edie Dictionary in a , 
n about sixty days and carefully com ng it wi other stan : le 
would be regarded as a bargain if purchased at a book store | his ence. Schools for ona tom fa a. ate neal eb 


at the regular price of $9.50. Our contract with the pub- Ta Favote, cs ordered one dozen copies on November th, and expressed his ’ 
lishers. puts us on practically the same basis as though we | intention of orderin ti others later. We invite the closest comparison of this 
made che book and we give you the benefit. . work with others and stand always ready to make good our guarantee. 


| INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Elegant Gifts from Teacher to Pupil 





School Souvenirs Our New Souvenir Booklets 


LONGFELLOW 


SOUVENIR 
BOOKLET 











These Souvenirs are 8x54 inches in size 





The above cut shows, reduced in size, our School Souvenirs, which have attained such won- 
derful popularity as fitting gifts from teacher to pupil 


At Close of School or Any Holiday or Anniversary, 


when it is desired to present a memento. They are not only handsome to look at, but bearing 
the names of all connected with the school, they are of value as real souvenirs, and will be 
oiighly prized and carefully preserved. 

The Souvenirs are printed on fine white ivory-finished cards, with handsome embossed 
order. The first card has the name and location of school, teachers and officers, as may be 
desired, with artistic design, printed in bright gold. The names of all the pupils appear upon 
another card, as many cards being used as is necessary to accommodate all the names without 
crowding. The cards are tied at the corner with cord of colored silk. We make three styles of 
Souvenirs, as shown above, 


Plain Souvenirs, Flag Souvenirs, 
and Photograph Souvenirs, 





differing only in the style of the first or title card. “Ye are better than all the dD alla ds 
FLAG SOUVENIRS: The American flag, in colors, attached to a golden staff, and embossed, C 
is placed upon the title card in the place of the regular Souvenir design. It makes a handsome hat ever Were sung or said; 
and patriotic device. This we have named our Flag Souvenir, and it should be so designated For ye are living poems, 
when ordering. 
Find all the rest are dead, °° 


THE PHOTOGRAPH SOUVENIR differs from the Plain Souvenir only in copying and trans- 
ferring to the title card of the Souvenir the photograph of the teacher, the schoolhouse, some 
favorite author or popular hero. Those desiring Souvenirs with photograph should send a 
cabinet-sized photograph from which to copy. There will be no change in the photograph, and 
the picture on Souvenir will be an exact copy of original, but reduced in size. Much more satis- M C M IT 
factory results can be given if a cabinet-sized bust or half-length picture is sent than if a full 
length. Photographs returned after copying. 











Photographs of President McKinley, Admiral Dewey, Queen 

SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHS, {ier peo teo roneieliow, Tisnce Tenmeccn ‘Lowell NEW IDEA AND HANDSOME DESIGN. 
Bryant, or any one of a list of 100 noted people, can be placed on the Souvenirs at the same price The above cut shows the cover design of our latest Souvenir idea, the Souvenir 
as the Photograph style, and it will not be necessary to send a picture to us as we have fine ones Booklet. This is printed in black and gold upon heavy enameled paper. The booklet 
to copy from. consists of sixteen pages, and has a number of selections and poems from the works 

NUMBER TO ORDER. There should be at least as many cards ordered as there are names of the author named. We retain in these the characteristic feature of-our other 
appearing upon the Souvenirs. The price is based upon the number of cards and a large number Souvenirs, and the name and location of school, names of teacher and all the pupils 
of names extra would call for extra expense. State definitely the number you wish, and send are printed on some of the inside pages of the booklet. The booklet is 414 by 54 in 
plainly written, the matter you desire printed. Be sure that names are correctly spelled and size, and is tied at the back with silk cord. Our series at present is made up of 
plainly written. In proper names unusual care is always necessary. ry ry 

Onnies can sibling be filled within three days of the time they are received, but should be Lo ngfellow, Whittier, Holmes and Lowell, 
sent in a couple of weeks in advance, if possible. the leading four among American poets, and each order will be made up from these 

four in due proportion unless it is desired and stated otherwise. 
PRICE FOR SOUVENI RS. This Booklet is highly artistic and is something that any teacher may be proud 


to present and every pupil glad to receive. 


12 or less 75c. 
PLAIN SOUVENIRS. {1s 90. PRICE FOR SOUVENIR BOOKLET. 
Additional 3c. Each. For 15 or less $1.25. 
FLAG SOUVENIRS.—Figure amount number of Plain Souvenirs would cost, then add 20 per Additional 4c, each. 
cent to total. Special prices where over 100 are ordered. 
PHOTOGRAPH OUVENIRS.—Figure amount number of Plain Souvenirs would cost, then add Be sure and mention Souvenir Booklet when this sort is desired. 
25 per cenf to total. Send 2-cent stamp for Samples. 








Instructor Publishing Co. 2-0-2:z124% Dansville, N. Y. 
































wz A LIBERAL EDUCATION PLACED WITHIN REACH OF ALL! Ga& 


Unparalleled.» 





Unprecedented 


Only One Dollar Down 


Maximum Value 





Minimum Cost 


Procures the Twelve Large Volumes (Nearly 10,000 Pages) Comprising the Wonderful 


WERNER’S UNIVERSAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The Greatest Compendium of. History, Science, Geography, Biography, Art, and Literature ever Offered to the American Public. 





REGULAR PRICE $30. « CUT IN HALVES. e SAVING YOU $15. 








vt THE 
ILLUSTRATION 


ON FRONT COVER 
gives a tair idea of the size 
and appearance of the 
twelve magnificent volumes 
comprising this set. 





this 





TWELVE EXTRA LARGE VOLUMES 


Elegantly and Substantially Bound in Silk Cloth and Gold » 9,689 Large Pages st 96 Colored 
Maps » Completely Revised to 1900 » Weighs 40 Pounds Sells Regularly For $30.00 w 
Over 15 Million Words w Measures Open 94x15 Inches » Shelf Room Required 26 Inches 
Long by 94 Inches High # Enlarged and Revised—Including Spanish-American War. 


WERNER’S UNIVERSAL ENCYCLOPEDIA brings the history of Literature, Science, Commerce, Invention, Geography and Discovery, and the Mental and Moral Development of mankind 
practically down to date. All Recent Discoveries and the Gigantic Growth of Commerce and Manufacture, are Carefully and Faithfully Treated. 

In treating the Great Commercial Centres of America, the editors of WERNER’S UNIVERSAL ENCYCLOPEDIA have with great care, and at enormous expense, obtained the Statistics of the 
Growth and Development of Population and Manufactures, direct from the Civic Authorities, the Board of Trade, and the Chamber of Commerce in each city. 

WERNER’S UNIVERSAL ENCYCLOPEDIA answers Every Question, however abstruse. A Digest of all Knowledge from the Earliest Time is contained within its pages, and no person, however 
untutored, provided he can read, need lack for full information on any subject within the scope of knowledge, when possessing this great work. 

WERNER’S UNIVERSAL ENCYCLOPEDIA is very handsomely and durably bound in silk finished cloth with gold stamp. 

These TWELVE LARGE OCTAVO VOLUIIES, aggregating nearly TEN THOUSAND PAGES, make an imposing array, ATTRACTIVE enough to ORNAMENT the best and costliest library in 
the world. No ENCYCLOPEDIA can make a better exhibit on the book-shelf, and the ownership of this great work, a COMPLETE LIBRARY in itself, will rank its possessor among the 


intellectually inclined of the day. 


, 





ANY PERSON no matter how poor can, by the aid of this Encyclopedia, secure a broad and 
liberal education. Those struggling for advancement and eager to learn can for a sum less than 
the cost of half a term at school, secure this great work. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR DOWN and an agreement to pay five cents a day for 300 days and@ the 
Encyclopedia is yours. This plan places it within the immediate reach of all and the Encyclo- 
pedia can be used while paying the balance. Every purchaser under this offer secures 
Norma! Instructor three years, or if preferred, The World's Events for this peried. 


‘ORDER AT ONCE, today, and have the use of the Encyclopedia while paying for it on our 
easy plan. It will be shipped the same day your order is received. 


AGENTS.WANTED. We desire a good active agent to take orders for this work in each 
locality. -Terms, etc., on application. 


OPEN TO.TEACHERS ONLY. Our offer to furnish this work for $1.00 down and balance 5c a 
day for 300 days is unsurpassed inits liberalty. Usually easy terms accompany only exorbitant 
prices, consequently we believe this offer will be fully appreciated by our readers. 


FREE FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS. The complete set will be sent as a premium to any one who 
will secure and send us subscriptions for our publications to the amount of $32.00 remitting the 
full amount collected in each case. This isa great opportunity for those who are so situated 
as to be able to secure this number of subscribersand many will doubtless succeed in doing so. 
It will be sent when one-half the necessary subscriptions have been secured, and six months 
given in which to secure the balance. 

LEATHER BINDING. If a more durable binding than cloth is desired, we can furnish this 
same work in best sheep binding for only $5.00 extra. If ordering this binding on installment 
plan remit $6.00 as first payment. If on cash basis, remit $14.40 plus $5.00 or $19.40. 





What Purchasers Think of Werner’s Universal Encyclopedia. 


Fully appreciating the merits of Werner's Universal Encyclopedia and realizing that the op- 
portunity offered by us is one which no teacher should disregard, we append the opinions of a 
few recent purchasers. 


ANNA M. SPEAR, Still River, Mass, “I have received Werner’s Universal Encyclopedia and am very 
much pleased with it. Several of my friends think it excellent.” 

B. 8. COVAULT, Fletcher, Ohio. “ Werner’s Universal Encyclopedia furnished by you is equal to others 
selling for $30.00 to $40.00.”” ; 

M. SHEPHERD, Co. Supt., Bladenboro, N.C. ‘‘My Encyclopedia has ceme all O. K. and I like it.’’ 

MISS LEOLA STEELE, Winnsboro, La. “Iam highly pleased with the Encyclopedia. Would not take 
$50.00 for it.” 

MISS HANNAH L. PRICKETT, St. George, Kans. “Encyclopedia ordered received and examined. They 
are just as represented and am very much pleased with them.” 

0. C. BRITTON, Principal, Sand Mountain, Ala, “Have received Encyclopedia and am well pleased 
with it.” 

ISAAC J, BATES, Platte, S. D. ‘The Encyclopedia ordered is received. I am very much pleased with it.” 

T. W. DENDY, Luverne, Ala. ‘Iam well pleased with the Encyclopedia.” 

8. C. BURCH, Ravenswood, W. Va. “I have received Werner’s Universal Encyclopedia. It isall O. K. 
Several persons have said they want it.” 

H. E. GLAss, Culverton, Ga. “Werner's Universal Encyclopedia is received allO. K., andam well 
pleased with it.’ 





IT IS NOT NECESSARY to take our word or accept the opinion of any one else regarding this 
Encyclopedia as under our guarantee you have the privilege of carefully examining and 
using it for ten days and if not in every sense as represented it may be returned at our expense 
and money paid will be refunded. 





GUARANTEE. 
atour expense at any time within ten days and your advance payment will be refunded. 
CASH DISCOUNT. 


All orders are accepted under an absolute guarantee. If not exactly as represented, return 


A cash discount of 10 per cent., or $1.60, will be allowed those wishing to pay fully in 


advance. Many avail themselves of this discount and as the cost of book-keeping and collecting is fully 10 per cent. 


it is satisfactory to us. 


Freight or Express payable by purchaser. Shipment will be made in whichever way you prefer. 








INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $1.00 for which ship me, at once, by 


one complete set of 





(Exp. or Freight) 





Werner’s Universal Encyclopedia and enter (or credit) my subscription to Normal Instructor for three years. 
In addition to the above 1 agree to pay, five cents a day for 300 days, ($15.00), remittances of $1.50 to be made 
monthly, either in cash or by securing subscribers to Normal Instructor in accordance with your published offers. 


If the Encyclopedia does not prove as represented in every respect, I reserve the right to 
return it at your expense within ten days, and shall expect you to refund the $1.00 paid. 


Note: The privilege of substituting THE WoRLD’s Events (three years) for NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR is given. C a 
Date 1901. Name “es 0 UJ P 0) Ni 
a a 


Post Office 








. 4 he _ at “ — 
aa Take notice, that we ship you the complete set 
of twelve volumes at once on + your order 
and the first payment. You have books for ex- 
amination and use one month from date of shipment 
before any othe payment is required. 





State 








Ex. or Freight Office 














INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Dansville, New York. 














